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ABSTRACT 

This document reviews curriculum innovation at Hiram 
College* The curriculum project consists of six innovations: the 
freshman institute, freshman colloquium program, the twentieth 
centrury course, interdisciplinary courses, areas of concentration, 
and activity units. The intensive study of and practice in 
communication are the purposes of the freshman institute held prior 
to the beginning of the fall quarter. The freshman colloquium program 
is an attempt to continue the small group learning process begun with 
the institute. The twentieth century course is a required 
three-^quarter course designed to enlarge the perspectives of students 
in the arts, sciences, and major 'concerns of our time. Each student 
is required to complete three interdisciplinary courses after his 
freshman year; students are also permitted to bypass traditional 
majors by designing a program more suitable to their own needs* 
Activity units aim at providing limited credit toward graduation for 
a great variety of activities not included in the curriculum. 
(Author/MJM) 
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THE HIRAM COLLEGE NEW CURRICULUM 



SUMMARY 



Hiram College has now completed three full academic years of its New Cur- 
riculum, which revolves around a completely new program for incoming Fresh- 
men. The financing for this program over the past three years has included 
$110,375 in direct funding from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and $25,000 in matching funds from the George Gund Foundation. The Grant 
Period from the National Endowment for the Humanities ran from March 15, 
1970 through August 31 , 1972. 

An evaluation of the first year of the New Curriculum was included in Dr. George 
Morgan's report dated October 1970. The Interim Report prepared by Dr. 
Brainerd Stranahan included an evaluation of the academic year 1970-71 . 
This report attempts to build upon these excellent reports and presents a 
picture of the status of the New Curriculum at the end of three years. Since 
I was appointed to Hiram's staff in July of 1971, I have necessarily depended 
heavily upon these previous reports for historical reference, and, on occa- 
sion, direct quotations for this final report. 

A few things need to be said about evaluative research of this sort at a 
small college. First, some generalizations about the curriculum are pos- 
sible. Simple obsewation, collecting data through questionnaires and/or 
interviews, etc. , have provided us with information about how students and 
faculty feel about the New Curriculum in general and various aspects of it 
in particular. While it is possible, desirable, and necessary to make 
generalizations, it is also true that these generalizations often reflect the 
biases of the evaluator. The very process of selecting the questions to ask 
too often leads to a personal bias let alone the interpretations placed upon 
the answers. But this fact should not discourage academic communities 
from evaluating themselves; it must, however, be recognized. Finally, 
interpretations and evaluations can change over time. A course, an assign- 
ment, an idea — any of these elements may be considered much more (or 
less) important after the passage of a period of time; what seems relevant 
today may seem less so a year from now and vice-versa* 

Keeping these factors in mind, it can be said that both faculty and students 
are generally satisfied with Hiram's New Curriculum. The Freshman 
Institute continues to provide an orientation to the College and college 
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work. The Colloquia serve to excite our students more, we believe, than the 
usual introductory freshmen courses. The Twentieth Century Course has 
received the greatest amount of criticism from our students and faculty, but, 
with some changes in format which are explained below, it has endured. 
The Interdisciplinary Courses have provided a means of focusing several 
disciplinary perspectives upon single topics to the contentment of students 
and faculty alike. The Area of Concentration program has benefited a num- 
ber of students whose needs could not be met by a more traditional major. 
And the Activity Units program has elicited heavy student participation. 
There seems to be general enthusiasm to continue the New Curriculum. 

Changes in some aspects of the curricular offerings have occurred as ex- 
plained in the text of the report. Additional changes are likely to occur as 
we continue the evaluation of our program and better understand our stu- 
dents* needs and our abilities to meet them within the framework of a 
liberal arts program. Our entire student body is now under the New Cur- 
riculum's set of requirements, and our faculty has become quite acclimated 
to the innovations and their implications; as we continue to assess our 
curriculum, I believe we will find it provides the means to offer an excel- 
lent program which wisely uses the College's resources. 
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BACKGROUND 



Hiram's New Curriculum exists at a small liberal arts college that has a long 
tradition of responsible academic innovation. Planning for this latest enter- 
prise began in February, 1967, with the appointment of a Task Force to 
examine all aspects of the curriculum. The Task Force in turn distributed 
its initial report in May 1968, and financial backing for the project^ be came 
a reality when a major planning and development grant was approved in 
December 1968 by the National Endowment for the Humanities. The New 
Curriculum went into operation during 1969-1970, and its third academic 
year has just been completed. 

In general, the New Curriculum provides the student with increased oppor- 
tunities to assume early responsibility for his own education. Faculty, 
in turn, are challenged to develop new methods of teaching and to relate 
their specialties to other fields of knowledge, in a curricular environment 
that lays less stress on letter grades and on the traditional compartmental- 
ization of learning . 

This report does not attempt a full evaluation of Hiram's success in meet- 
ing its educational goals. However, one individual's estimate of our 
efforts is contained in Dr. George Morgan's speech, in May 1971, to the 
Annual Association for Institutional Research Forum, and it is included in 
Appendix 11 to the present report. Another paper delivered by Dr. Morgan 
at the 1972 American Psychological Association Convention is also 
included in Appendix 11 as is a report by Lewis Marcuson, an ACE Fellow 
from Wilmington • The results of a more comprehensive. research project 
which evaluated the impact of the New Curriculum are published in Dr. 
Morgan's "Evaluation of the Impact of a Student-Centered Freshman Year 
Program at a 'Typical* Liberal Arts College, " the final report to the Office 
of Education for Project No. O-E-018. Now no longer with the college. 
Dr. Morgan has himself made very important contributions tc the planning, 
coordination, and evaluation of Hiram's New Curriculum. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE PROJECT 



A. The Freshman Institute 

Intensive study of and practice in communication are the purposes of the 
Freshman Institute held the week prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter. 
During the Institute, faculty members work with groups of 12 to 14 students 
to enlarge understanding of and improve skills in expression. Graded on a 
Credit/No Credit basis, the Institute also serves as an extended orienta- 
tion period for new students. 



B. The Freshman Colloquium Program 

CoUoquia are an attempt to continue the small group learning process begun 
with the Institute. A diverse variety of topics, chosen by the professors, 
is offered each year. CoUoquia are not intended to be introductory courses 
in particular academic disciplines, but introductions to scholarship in 
the liberal arts tradition. The emphasis on written and oral communication 
begun in the Freshman Institute is continued in the CoUoquia while stu- 
dents and professor explore, examine, and reflect upon materials of sub- 
stantive academic content and general intellectual importance. 

Students take two CoUoquia during the freshman year — one in the first 
quarter and another in either the second or third quarter. Grading is on a 
Credit/No Credit basis. 



C. The Twentieth Century Course 

The Twentieth Century is a required three-quarter course designed to 
enlarge the perspectives of students in the arts, sciences, and major con- 
cerns of our time. Each week a different topic is explored through assigned 
readings, briefing sessions, lectures by visiting scholars and faculty, 
discussion groups, papers, and films. The intent of the course is to inform 
and enrich the individual student's awareness of the intellectual, aesthe- 
tic, and ethical responsibilities of all educated men and women— because 
a genuinely educated free citizen in a free society sees the whole of life 
and herself or himself as a responsible and creative individual in it. 

A course not in specialized but in general education, it has three goals: 
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to widen the student's perspective and outlook (How much do we seek, 
know, and foresee about our shared interests?); 

to invite reflections C>Vhat alternative interpretations of our experiences 
and policies to guide our actions confront us?); 

to strengthen informed choices, decisions, and judgments — because 
human experience requires that each individual confront issues and 
choices with an integrated knowledge, sensitivity, and ability to 
choose and judge within himself (How well do we frame policies? 
When those policies are enacted in events, what consequences and 
benefits follow? For Whom?). 



D. Interdisciplinary Courses 

Each student must complete 3 interdisciplinary courses after his freshman 
year. These courses are taught, when appropriate, by at least two faculty 
members representing more than one department. The courses look at 
several facets of a topic and bring to bear upon it the insights of more than 
one discipline. 

Involvement in Interdisciplinary study is beneficial for the faculty as well 
as the student, because it helps overcome barriers which tend to keep 
specialists in different fields from sharing knowledge and profiting from 
each other's insights. Both teacher and student see the topic in broader 
terms by using several perspectives for understanding a question or solv- 
ing a problem. 

The required Interdisciplinary work must include courses listing as 
instructor at least one specialist from the Humanities and Fine Arts, one 
from the Social Sciences and History, and one from the Natural Sciences 
and Mathematics. This spread assures exposure to several different dis- 
ciplines. 



E. Area of Concentration 

This segment of the New Curriculum enables students to bypass traditional 
majors by designing a program more suitable to their own needs. AH such 
programs need to be approved by a faculty committee; a list of examples of 
approved areas of concentration is included in section E of the Results 
portion of this report. 
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F. Activity Units 

This program aims at providing limited credit towards graduation for a great 
variety of activities not included in the regular curriculum. A fuller 
description of this program and a listing of approved activity units is in 
section F of the Results portion of this report. 



RESULTS 



A. The Freshman Institute 

The Treshman Institute has been successful in combining the tradi- 
tional aspects of an orientation period with a strong emphasis on improv- 
ing communication skills. Freshmen have met in small groups prior to 
the arrival of upperclassmen to con'^entrate on the various aspects of 
commimication. The techniques employed over the three year period to 
familiarize our freshmen with the general area of communication while 
helping them comprehend more fully the expectations of the College have 
included: wri\:ing workshops, leading to the development of several com- 
positions and criticisms of the themes of others; lectures dealing with the 
fundamentals of language; speeches by the students themselves; showing 
of commercial films; discussions and writing exercises dealing with 
novels, plays, and the commercial films; planning and production of short 
films by Institute groups; programmed library assignments; and sensitivity 
training. 

Faculty and students alike seem to agree that the idea of the Freshman 
Institute is a sound one. Changes have been made each year as a result 
of the continual self -evaluation conducted by the Institute Directors and 
the administrative office responsible for institutional research. For example, 
surveys and interviews with students and faculty led to making student 
speeches, sensitivity training, and the production of student films optional. 
It was also discovered that the expertise of our own professors involved in 
the Institute was more than adequate in the area of the fundamentals of 
language so that outside speakers on this topic became unnecessary. 

As improvements have been made to accentuate those methods which 
appear to work most effectively, the importance of individual writing and 
group discussion has increased. Even though the length of the Institute 
has been shortened from ten days to a week, the amount of writing has 
remained constant and the amount of organized group discussion has in- 
creased. This practice points to the continued commitment of the College 
to attempt to sharpen the communicative skills of our entering freshmen 
during the Freshman Institute. 

Another important change which came about is the closer coordination 
of the Institute with the Colloquium Program. For the past two years, the 
Institute groups have remained constant for Colloquium I. This procedure 



has helped to strengthen the common ties, both educational and social, 
engendered during the Institute. Further, our faculty have reported that 
their ability to help students improve their general communication skills 
during the Fall Quarter has improved. Last yesr another administrative 
change was made in order to improve the academic advising role of the 
Institute/Colloquium Instructor; freshmen registered for their Fall Quarter 
courses in their Institute groups during the last two days of the Institute 
rather than as an entire class the afternoon before the quarter began. 
Reactions of the students and instructors indicate that this more relaxed 
atmosphere helped to tailor the specific course choices for our freshmen 
more in line with their individual needs and desires. 

In summary, it can be said that the Freshman Institute provides an 
opportunity for our incoming Freshmen to become oriented to the campus, 
their pe-srs, and <j cross-section of the faculty, in a way that helps 
them to improve their communication skills. At the end of an intensive 
week, they seem to be immersed in the work of being in college without 
the trauma which too often accompanies the first experience of "real" 
college work. 



B. The Freshman Colloquium Program 

There is little doubt that the majority of faculty and students con- 
sider the Freshman Colloquium Program a success. There is general 
agreement that Colloquia are meeting the four most salient goals of: 
1) improving written and oral communication; 2) dealing seriously with 
substantial academic topics; 3) adequately advising students; and 4) 
exposing students to humane, moral, and aesthetic concerns. 

As an extension of the Freshman Institute, the Colloquium affords 
the opportunity for a small group of individuals with a shared interest 
to continue their delving into that common topic. As Dr. Stranahan re- 
ported in last year's Interim Report 

Defenders of the academic worth of Colloquia argue that students 
will learn more if they are really interested, and that the wide 
selection of Colloquium topics insures a high degree of student 
motivation to study the subject with which they arc finally con- 
fronted. Objectors usually focus on the issue of "academic rigor;" 
they believe that the unstructured, non-graded format, and the 
high tolerance for student opinions that is encouraged, will simply 
encourage small achievement and shallow thinking. No doubt 
both these views are right some of the time about Colloquia, and 



no full adjudication of them is possible here. However, while making 
every effort to encourage academic standards in the selection of 
teachers and approval of topics for the program, the present Director 
is willing to trade a little rigor for the sake of the greater degree of 
student interest that the format of the program seems to promise. 
Most Hiram courses, after all, continue to oe graded in the tradi- 
tional manner. 



The report to the Educational Policy Committee in 1971, which is 
included in Appendix 6, points out eloquently many of the impressions 
of the Colloquium Program, pro and con, of our faculty. 

While it is clear that written and oral communication skills improve 
during the Freshman year, it is not clear that this is attributable to the 
Colloquium Program. Nor is it agreed that the improvement is as great 
as ifought to be. As will be explained later in this report, attempts 
are currently being made to evaluate this aspect of the program more 
obj ectively . 

The advising of students does appear to have improved. It must be 
noted that good advising regoaires a willingness by the adviser and advisee; 
it is believed that the Colloquium Instructor/Adviser format helps to en- 
courage this necessary willingness by bringing the two together. The 
previous method of arbitrary assignment left too much to chance. 

Measuring the effectiveness of exposing students to humane, moral, 
and aesthetic concerns is, perhaps, the most difficult to accomplish. 
Since this goal is generally accepted as one of the aims of the college 
experience at Hiram, however, it is assumed by most people that the 
format of the Colloquium Program helps to promote this sort of exposure. 

In summary, the Colloquium Program is believed to be an integral 
part of the Freshman year; its strengths continue to outweigh its draw- 
backs. In many ways, it epitomizes the non -traditional aspects of the 
New Curriculum by providing a rather unique and intense academic ex- 
perience, in a small group setting, at the very outset of the students' 
curricular program. It helps the student to make the transition from 
secondary school to college with less stress than under more traditional 
curricula while, hopefully, maintaining the academic standards of the 
College. 



C. The Twentieth Century Course 
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The Twentieth Century Course has been the element of the New 
Curriculum which has received the least favor among large groups of 
faculty and students. Much of the displeasure, I suspect, is due to 
the large group lecture format of the course. Most of the other elements 
of the New Curriculum, as well as our courses in general, are composed 
of relatively few students. For example, the average class size in 71-72, 
excluding the Twentieth Century Course, was approximately 25. 

Reports from the Directors of the Twentieth Century Course as 
well as student ratings of various aspects of the course are located 
in Appendices 7 and 8. 

The format of the course has changed in order to encourage prepara- 
tion for and follow-through after the weekly lecture. A briefing session 
precedes each lecture, and a follow-up discussion is conducted after 
each lecture. The briefing se^ ;ions involve a faculty member and approxi- 
mately 60 students while the follow-up groups include a faculty member or 
upperclass student leader and 20 students. The faculty involved in the 
Twentieth Century Course agree that this procedure has improved the 
preparedness of the students and provides a better way to help students 
grasp the complexities of the issues being covered. 

As Dr. Stranahan pointed out in his Interim Report, the 

Pedagogical issues raised by the course read like a cross-section 
of contemporary problems in college instruction. Some of the most 
evident are: 

1. Can a large course rely on the lecture method and be 
successful, especially when many different lecturers are used? 

2. Do freshmen have sufficient background to undertake an 
intelligent examination of the issues of the twentieth century? 

3. Should the course be required, and should students be 
required to attend? 

4. Will students take seriously a course without grades, or 
without final examinations? 

5. Is faculty supervision sufficient to encourage (to insure) 
responsible and serious student work? 

6. Is it legitimate, or effective, to use student discussion 
leaders in the administration of the course? 

Some of these questions have already been answered in the negative: 
attendance became required during the first year and grades were instituted 
the second year. The Course has evolved into a somewhat more structured 
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one and the content, it seems, has begun to accentuate current problems 
of the century while deempha sizing the ancient "roots ." A sample of the 
syllabi of the Twentieth Century Course since its beginning are included 
in Appendix 7. 



D. Interdisciplinary Courses 

For many of our faculty and students, the interdisciplinary courses 
offer the most excitement. As we progressed through the transition from 
the old distribution requirements to the new interdisciplinary course re- 
quirements, we discovered that approximately 25-30 such courses must 
be offered each year with a careful balance among the general areas of 
scholarship represented. 

As our faculty has become more accustomed to this means of teaching, 
we have decreased the number of interdisciplinary courses offered by a 
single instructor. Our faculty has gone on record as encouraging the use 
of two professors whenever possible since it is believed that this approach 
enhances the likelihood of meeting the aims of the interdisciplinary program. 

It seems justified to claim that this aspect of our New Curriculum has 
been successful. Interviews conducted by the Office of Records and Research 
with students and faculty have indicated that both constituencies have in- 
creased their awareness of how diverse disciplines can be focused on a 
common problem. The vitality of dissecting an issue from different per- 
spectives has been beneficial to the instructors and instructed alike. The 
success of the program is partly illustrated by the number and scope of 
courses offered and the number of students who seem to be taking more 
than the required number of interdisciplinary courses. 

Appendix 9 contains an account of the nature and philosophy of 
Interdisciplinary Courses as well as descriptions of those which have 
been offered at the College. 



E. Area of Concentration 

The idea of the Area of Concentration is to provide the student an 
alternative to the traditional major. A student, with the assistance of 
his adviser and permission from the Area of Concentration Committee, 
develops an Area of Concentration consisting of a cluster of related co 
from different academic areas, crossing departmental lines to focus on 
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particular needs or interests. 



The overwhelming majority of our students choose from among the 
traditional majors; even among these there is great flexibility regard- 
ing the particular courses which are required. The individualized area 
of concentration is aimed at the exceptional student. Among the Areas 
of Concentration which have been approved are: 



American History and Civilization 

American Studies 

Classical Humanities 

Community Studies 

European Civilization 

Fine Arts for Children 

Foreign Languages 

German and English Literature 

Journalism 

Philosophy of Religion 

Political Science-American History 

Psychobiology 

Russian and German 

Sociology of Education 

Socio-Political Media 

Speech-Communication 



As student needs and desires change, this program allows the institu- 
tion to move more quickly than under the more traditional major program; 
at the same time, the procedure of approval by a faculty adviser and the 
Area of Concentration Committee insures that the academic standards of 
the College will not be diluted. 



F. Activity Units 



The basic purpose of the Activity Units Program is to provide oppor- 
tunities (not present in other phases of the curriculum) so that students 
may develop skills, participate in creative projects, and provide services 
to the community. It is aimed especially at developing useful "leisure- 
time" activities that are of both immediate and future value to the student. 

The present requirement is: 

A minimum of six credit hours must be selected from approved 
activity units. Of these six credits, three must be in physical 
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activities and three must be in activities other than physical 
education. Additional activities up to a maximum of twelve 
credits may be applied toward the 186 hours required for 
graduation. 

The student has a wide choice of activities or may design his own. 
In the latter case, he submits an application to the Activity Units Com- 
mittee, which examines the proposal both as to its merits and the methods 
of supervision and checking for satisfactory completion. These are either 
directed or supervised by a faculty member. 

Activity units have been offered in physical education, music, art, 
student publications, the radio station, tutoring, physical therapy, 
hospital work, photography, computer programming, the volunteer fire 
department, political activity, church work, youth work, etc. 

Usually about half of the student body is participating in the 
Activity Units Program. 



STATUS 



The New Curriculum has been in existence for three academic years; 
it is no longer "new." During the three years a number of changes, some 
minor and others rather significant, have occurred as mentioned in earlier 
sections of this report. A number of other issues, however, are beginning 
to surface as our community becomes more acclimated to our curriculum 
and its implications . 

The careful planning and continued self-evaluation which was an 
integral part of our curricular innovation focused the academic community's 
attention upon the value of institutional research. Dr. Morgan was appointed 
Director of Institutional Research in 1970-71; when he accepted a position 
with the National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, a 
Director of Records and Research was appointed in 1971-72. More important 
than the title is the fact that the College recognizes the need for an officer 
in charge of institutional research and that the research must include 
studies relating to the academic needs of the instjltution, not only the 
budgetary. I believe this fact will have a long lasting effect upon Hiram. 

An example of the faculty's acceptance of the need for careful self- 
study is the appointment in the spring of 72 of a New Curriculum Evaluation 
Committee composed of the Chairmen of the Departments of Mathematics, 
Philosophy, and Sociology; the Director of Records and Research; and two 
students. The report of this committee is due during the second quarter of 
1972-73 and it is expected to provide clearer insight into the impact of our 
curriculum not only upon students, but upon the faculty and departmental 
offerings as well. 

Since approximately 25% of our faculty resources are committed to 
offerings in the New Curriculum, a careful evaluation of its implications 
is needed. The faculty committee is expected to explore several areas 
including: 

a. Are the staffing patterns of the New Curriculum elements 
causing a de facto weakening of some academic departments? 

b. Has a routinization of procedures come about that detracts 
from the original vitality associated with the program? 

c. Is there a need for improved orientation of new faculty to 
the aims and expectations of the curriculum? 
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d. Have projects of questionable worth been granted activity 
unit credits? 

e. Can we expect to provide an adequate number of Interdisciplinary 
Courses from each of the three divisions, especially in the 
Mathematics and Physical Sciences Division? 

f. Are the depth and breadth of offerings required in the curriculum 
adequate for a liberal arts degree? 

g. Does our freshman year program merely tend to shift the usual 
difficulty of academic adjustment from secondary school to 
college to an adjustment problem between the freshman and 
sophomore years? 

These are not questions with yes or no answers; they require careful 
study and much discussion. The answers to these and similar questions 
are, of course, important for they will help to shape the Hiram curriculum 
in the future. Equally important, is the commitment of the faculty to ask 
these questions— to refuse to accept things as they are without question. 

As has been said before, a central aim of the New Curriculum is to 
improve communication skills. There was concern among the faculty that 
writing ability was not sufficiently emphasized by our curriculum for some 
students. The majority of our students begin college with sufficient back- 
ground in writing so that our curriculum helps to sharpen their abilities; 
our relaxed curriculum, however, may not provide sufficient means to im- 
prove the writing ability of those who come to us with deficiencies in this 
area. Starting with the first quarter of 1972-73, an English course— Writing 
Laboratory—was required of approximately 60 students whose previous 
academic background and writing performance in the Freshman Institute 
showed they would most profit from this course. 

An evaluation of this course is being conducted by the Office of 
Records and Research with the assistance of Professor Andrew Konick 
of the Psychology Department. Copies of writing assignments from the 
Freshman Institute, scores from the Cooperative English Tests developed 
by Educational Testing Service and administered at the beginning and end 
of the quarter, and writing samples from the last week of the quarter were 
collected from students enrolled in the writing laboratory and an equal 
number of other freshmen with similar scores on the Verbal Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests. The analysis of these data should help to ascertain 
whether or not the writing ability of the students in the English course 
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improved more significantly than did the ability of the control group's 
members. If the findings from this project are worthy, piiHlication of 
the results will be attempted in the Spring of 1973. 

At this time, it appears that the New Curriculum at Hiram will con- 
tinue to function in much the same way as it does at present. As student 
needs and faculty concerns change, the framework of the curriculum will 
undoubtedly be modified; but the basic premises on which the curriculum 
depends will, I believe, endure. 



DISSEMINATION OF RESULTS 



The first year of the New Curriculum brought the greatest coverage 
in the national press. Appendix 10 includes copies of several of the 
stories. The last two years have brought fewer instances of newspaper 
coverage although the 8 November 1970 issue of Parade magazine did in- 
clude a short article. 

Several of our faculty and staff have spoken at various professional 
meetings, both through formal and informal presentation. Dr. Morgan, 
for instance, delivered papers at the May, 1971 Annual Forum of the 
Association for Institutional Research, at the Twenty-Sixth Annual National 
Conference on Higher Education in 1971, and at the 1972 Convention of the 
American Psychological Association meeting. The October, 1971 Issue of 
Critique , a newsletter from the Center for the Study of Higher Education at 
the University of Toledo included an evaluation by Morgan of the first two 
years of the program. 

As a result of these sorts of publicity, we did experience a surge 
of student applications immediately following the introduction of the New 
Curriculum. That surge has diminished but, at a time when many other 
small private colleges are decreasing in size and finding themselves 
unable to balance the current operating budget, Hiram has continued its 
planned moderate growth (to 1500 students by 1979-80), and has continued 
to balance its current budget. We have had inquiries about our program 
from over 350 other institutions and several colleges have sent representa- 
tives to our campus to study our curriculum first-hand. 



PERSONNEL FOR HIRAM'S NEW CURRICULUM 
1969-70 
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John B. Shaw; Professor of English and Chairman of the Humanities Division. 
B.A., Oberlin, 1947; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1952. 

3. DIRECTOR OF FRESHMAN COLLOQUIA 

Robert L. Watson; Assistant Professor of Religion. B.A. , Ohio Wesleyan, 
1956; B.D., Yale Divinity, 1960; Ph.D., Vanderbilt, 1969. 

4. CO-DIRECTORS OF TWENTIETH CENTURY COURSE 

Wilson J. Hoffman; Jr. , Professor of History. B.A., Grove City, 1955; 
M.A., Western Reserve, 1956; Ph.D., Western Reserve, 1963. 
Eugene H. Peters; Professor of Philosophy. B.A., Texas Christian, 1950; 
B.D. , University of Chicago, 1953; Ph.D. , University of Chicago, 1960. 

5. DIRECTOR OF INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES 

Kimon Giocarinis; Professor of History and Chairman of the Social Science 
Division. B.A. , Michigan State, 1949; M.A., Wisconsin, 1950; Ph.D., 
Wisconsin, 1953. 

6. CHAIRMAN OF AREA OF CONCENTRATION COMMITTEE 

Lawrence B. Shaffer; Associate Professor of Physics. B.S., Ohio State, 1959; 
M.S. , University of Wisconsin, 1960; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1963. 

7. CHAIRMAN ACTIVITY UNITS COMMITTEE 

Edward B. Rosser; Professor of Chemistry and Chairman of the Science Divi- 
sion. B.S., Ohio, 1932; M.A. , Ohio, 1 934; Ph.D. , Western Reserve, 1952. 

8. DIRECTOR OF EVALUATION 

George A. Morgan; Academic Administration Intern for ACE and Assistant 
Professor of Psychology. B.A., DePauw, 1958; M.A., Harvard, 1959; 
Ph.D., Cornell, 1964. 

ERIC 



PERSONNEL FOR HIRAM'S NEW CURRICULUM 
1970-71 

1 . PROJECT DIRECTOR 

Robert MacDowell; Vice President and Dean of the College, and Professor 
of Mathematics. B.A., Oberlin, 1948; M.A., Michigan, 1949; Ph.D., 
Michigan, 1953. 

2. DIRECTOR OF FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 

John B. Shaw; Professor of English and Chairman of the Humanities Division. 
B.A. , Oberlin, 1947; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1952. 

3. DIRECTOR OF FRESHMAN COLLOQUIA 

Brainerd P. Stranahan; Associate Professor of English. B.A. , Williams , 
1955; M.A., Michigan, 1956; Ph.D., Hansard, 1965. 

4. DIRECTOR OF TWENTIETH CENTURY COURSE 

Paul A. Rochford, Professor of Art and Chairman of the Fine Arts Division. 
B.A. , Bucknell, 1941; M.A. , Harvard, 1947. 

5. DIRECTOR OF INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES 

Kimon Giocarinis; Professor of History and Chairman of the Social Science 
Division. B.A., Michigan State, 1949; M.A., Wisconsin, 1950; Ph.D., 
Wisconsin, 1953. 

6. CHAIRMAN OF AREA OF CONCENTRATION COMMITTEE 

Walter Rea Knight; Professor of Psychology and Biology. B.A. , Baldwin 
Wallace, 1954; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1956; Ph.D., Pennsylvania 
State, 1961. 

7. CHAIRMAN OF ACTIVITY UNITS COMMITTEE 

Edward B. Rosser, Professor of Chemistry and Chairman of the Science Divi- 
sion. B.S., Ohio, 1932; M.A. , Ohio, 1934; Ph.D., Western Reserve, 1952. 

8. DIRECTOR OF EVALUATION 

George A. Morgan; Director of Institutional Research and Assistant Professor 
of Psychology. B.A.,DePauw, 1958; M.A. , Harvard, 1959; Ph.D., 
Cornell, 1964. 



PERSONNEL FOR HIRAM'S NEW CURRICULUM 
1971-72 



PROJECT DIRECTOR 

Robert MacDowell; Vice President and Dean of the College, and Professor of 
Mathematics. B.A., Oberlin, 1948; M.A., Michigan, 1949; Ph.D., Michigan 
1. 35 3 • 

DIRECTOR OF FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 

John B. Shaw; Professor of English and Chairman of the Humanities Division. 
B.A., Oberlin, 1947; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1952. 

DIRECTOR OF FRESHMAN COLLOQUIA 

Brainerd P. Stranahan; Associate Professor of English. B.A. , Williams, 
1955; M.A., Michigan, 1956; Ph.D., Harvard, 1965. 

DIRECTOR OF TWENTIETH CENTURY COURSE 

Warren Taylor; Distinguished Professor of the Humanities. B.A. , Vanderbilt, 
1924; M.A., Vanderbilt, 1926; Ph.D., Chicago, 1937. 

DIRECTOR OF INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES 

Kimon Giocarinis; Professor of History and Chairman of the Social Science 
Division. B.A., Michigan State, 1949; M.A., Wisconsin, 1950; Ph.D., 
Wisconsin, 1953. 

CHAIRMAN OF AREA OF CONCENTRATION COMMITTEE 

Walter Rea Knight; Professor of Psychology and Biology. B.A. , Baldwin 
Wallace, 1954; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1956; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State, 



CHAIRMAN OF ACTIVITY UNITS COMMITTEE 

Edward B. Rosser, Professor of Chemistry and Chairman of the Science Divi- 
sion. B.S., Ohio, 1932; M.A., Ohio, 1934; Ph.D., Western Reserve, 1952. 

DIRECTOR OF EVALUATION 

Charles R. Toomajian, Jr.; Director of Records and Research. B.A., Bowdoin 
College, 1965; M.A., Cornell, jl967; Ph.D candidate, Cornell. 
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PLANNING OF THE FRESHMAN PROGRAM 



FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 

The Task Force Report recommended thv adoption of a two week acadrniic 
orientation to college with emphasis on communication skills. Accepted in 
principle by vote of tho Hiram College Faculty in Octoher of 1908, tho 
Institute was planned in detail durin}^ the following, vrar by a coiimiittee 
dirrct^ed by John Shaw of tho English Departmont. Ono'of the first decisions 
was to have the content focus on language and to have nil freshmen altend. 
A schedule of workshops for groups of 13, combined with lectures, films, 
speeches, and library work was set up during these planning sessions. 

After the Committee's recommendations were accepted, a staff of 2/ 
faculty from most academic departments was selected. The staff then agreed 
on three text books and a series of assignments. \\y summer of 19r)9 all 
schedule plans were completed; the selected texts were sent to each student 
in August with assignments. For three days in September all 27 members of 
the staff were given an intensive training session in the evaluation of 
writing and in the conducting of discussion sessions. 



THE FRESHMAN COLLOQUIA 

Tlie Task Force also recommended the Institution of* a small flexible 
freshman course in which the teacher would also be the adviser. After six 
months of planning by the Colloquia committee and its director, Robert 
Watson of the Religion Department, a staff of 30 experienced faculty were 
selected to teach first term Colloquia. In late May, 1069, a planning 
retreat was held for the teachers of fall-term Colloquia to discuss with tho 
committee and outside consultants how they might put into practice tlu^ 
purposes of the Colloquia. The advantages inherent in small group teaching 
were identified and discussed. The early plans of eac]» Colloquium teacher 
were shared, discussed, expanded and modified. 

In July, one-page written descriptions were submitted by eacli teacher 
to the toecutlve Committee, who reviewed them and suggested revisions. The 
resulting descriptions were duplicated and sent with biographical data to all 
entc^ring freshmen on August 1. By late August, the freshmen had, through 
preference blanks, submitted their first four choicM^s for Colloquium, We 
were able to give 90% of the freshmen their first or second choice. The 
groupings were announced during the Freshman Institute, so that academic 
advising could begin prior to the fall registration. 

Periodic meetings of the teachers of Colloquia I are being held 
throughout the year in an effort to continue the discussions begun at the 
May retreat. Topics receiving attention Include: the evaluation of 
Colloquia, the effective evaluation of fresljman wr i t i nr. , improvement in 
advising, and the grading of students on a credit, no-cre<lil basis. 

Procedures similar to chose used in tlu* summer are ctirr<»nlly innh-rway 
In an effort to make thirty Colloquia II available lo (he freshmen for tlu- 



s.-cmid and il.ird qiiarlcrs. Freshmen who wr.- r.lvon ih.-lr third and fourth 
choir, -s for Colloqt.ia 1 have been assured of ih.lr first choice for Colloquin 
IT; and .very -ffori will a^aln be mndo to mnximlz.- the choices of Ih. oi h.-r 
freshmen. 



THE 'l-wr-NTIKTl! CliNTWY AND TTS ROOTS 

The Task Force Report recommended the instiluiion of a year-Ion,- 
course for all freshmen dealinfi with the major •IVentielli Century problems 
and their antecedents. 



In the fall of 1%8 t h<- Dean asked Wilson Hoffman. History, and Vvu-vur 
Peters, Philosophy, to be co-direclors of the Course. rlu- Twentiell, Ceniurv 
Committee consisted of the co-directors, four other faculty members and two 
students. The faculty members were from the Departments of Music llistors 
Chemistry, Art, and Philosophy. Later, throe other student members were ' 
added . 

During the fall the planning meetings were aimed at answering a number 
of broad questions having to do with the nature and direction of the Course 
Tt was felt that the impact of modern science and the role of technology in 
modern life had to he developed in the Course, and more generally, the' 
doctrine of progress which has dominated some periods of modern li'lV and thought 
was seen to he relevant to the general organization of the topics and issues 
to be examined. It was decided that no mention of a thesis would he made to 
the students in the Course. The idea was to avoid an initial student bias 
that might otherwise develop. 

It was agreed to follow a topical, problem-eentered form of organization 
It was also decided that the most provocative way to begin would be to open 
with a sequence of sessions concerned with some of the most pressing vital 
and current issues In the United States, namely alienation and racism. 

The remainder of the first quarter would be devoted to the meaning the 
nature, and the impact of modern science and scientific thinking. It was 
agreed that the second quarter would center on issues related principally to 
the social sciences, issues such as war and conflict, imperialism, Marxism 
and population. In the third quarter, the Twentieth Century breakdown in 
religious tradition would be examined; the loss of meaning and erosion of 
mores would be focused on early in the spring. And toward the end of the 
spring quarter, there would be some effort made to face the questions- What 
do we do with the crisis before us; where do we go from here? In tackling 
this question some reference would be made to ways in which others met cri'ses 
(both personal and social) in the past. 

Grading was discussed. Tlie Coirani t tee , perhaps ideal isl Icallv decided 
to abandon the traditional grading categories. Only pass and fail would be 
used. The theory liere was that the student had to he ihr.wn on his own 
r<-80urccs and Initialive, not man.-uvered by the threat of a grading system 
Nor would Ih.-re he required attendance at II..- elnss s.-s.slons. Position pniu-rs 
w.u.ld, iK^^ever, he required, and on this basis a jodgmeui of the student would 
he made. 



Tlx- Conmiiltee felt that the meeting of the rreshimiu class as n body. 



under a single roof, would have many advantages. There were in the freshman 
program opportunities for small-group sessions which would run correlatively 
with the large Twentieth Century Course. Nonetheless, in order to provide for 
the students a chance to discuss the readings which were to be assigned on a 
regular basis and to exchange their views on the class sessions, it was thought 
that the Course should make provision for discussion sections. This was 
worked out by making use of upperclass students as discussion leaders. 

Though the basic approach in each session of the course would be to 
have invited speakers on given topics for particular days, there was among 
the Committee members a strong desire to diversify the offerings in as manv 
ways as possible. Hence, films, tapes, panels, plays, concerts, and other 
modes of presentation were adopted as ways of handling material in tht- 
CourS(». 

Speakers would themselves represent positions, so tliat ihey would not 
tiifrely he discussing, a topic in a detached way hut would stand before rhr 
srudcnts as spokesmen for a point of view. They would present and ar^ue il. 

The Committee, in sum, set guidelines and dir<'c:Cion: iho Course would 
usf many media, involve musical and other cultural presi-ntat i ons , thouj'h 
basically it would make use of speakers, all in prcscnlin); issues, problems, 
and topics concerning the twentieth century and its roots. The Committee as 
a whole could not work out the details of the syllabus, and this task was 
largely entrusted to the directors. Their job in choosing readings, 
selecting and writing speakers, and making various arrangements continued 
throughout the year and over the entire summer. A syllabus was finished and 
put in booklet form by the end of August, in readiness for the beginning of 
the school year. During the spring, discussion leaders had been selected 
and a number of sessions had been held with them, first in an effort to explain 
the structure of the Course and later with the intention of helping them with 
discussion techniques. During the summer, there was some correspondence with 
discussion leaders in an effort to keep them informed of developments. 
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September, 1969 
I STAPP TIOIHimr SESSION SCHEIWLE 



\ 



SeptoBber 11 
9:00 m.m. 



10:00 a.ttt. 



lC#mi«dy C«0t«r, Broim too* 

Opening remarks: President Jmg<m. Do«n HacDo^foll 
Orientation notes: John Slim 

Coffee Break 

Use of Singleton's Style : John Shaw 

:::: Z "L'^'':-^^^^^'^' 

Lunch Break 

l-lC o m of 'hort films for writing 

i.j*. p.«. Preview of several short film 



Koanedy Centar. Brown 

The phUoBophy of evaluation: John Sh«» 

Coffee Break 
Samplaa for evaluation and dlacuaaK« 

Lunch Break 

i.Vi n m Additional samples discussed ^ „ fii- 

3*.^ I n. comments on essays written by ^taff «-.ar. on fU. 

p.m. before. 



Septeaber 12 
9:00 a.fl 

10:30 a.i 



September 13 

9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 



11:00 a.m. 



Kennedy Cemtar» Mtmm 

Advice on film making: Carl Joecka 
Aaai«nmant of library paper: staff 

Coffee Break 

Prevlei. of Kini Lab: Dr. Bmeat ICeem^ vimltlmg commilt-it 



Schedule ol events 



SuzKlay» September 14. 
1:00 - 4:30 p.m. 

3:30 - 4:30 

4:30 

4:30 

4:30 

5:45 - 7:15 
6:00 

10 : 30 

Monday » September 15 

9:00 
10:00 
10: 30 
12:30 

7 : .50 
8:00 
10:00 



Residence Hall Registration tor New Students • 
Assigned Residence Halls 

Coffee for Parents - Kennedy Center Main 
Lounge 

Commuting Studentr - Call for Orientation 
Packets at Admissions Office 

Program for Parents - Hayden Auditorium 
Presiding: Elmer Jagow, President 

Program for Freshman Women - Women's Gyni 
Presiding: Frances Redmond, Dean of 
Students 

Program for Freshman Hen - Price Gym 
Presiding: Richard Caulk, Assoc. Dean 
of Students 

Buffet Dinner for Parents and Students - 
Dining Halls 

President's Program for Students - Hayden 
Auditorium 

Presiding: Elmer Jagow, President 
Residence Hall Floor Meetings 



Orientation Speech Hale Chatfield - Hayden 

Instruction in film making Carl Joecks - Hayden 

Workshop Each student assigned to group 

Laboratory for Human Relations Training- 
Gymnas ium 

Pre-film talk Keith U^onard - Hayden 

War Game Hayden 

Discussion ot film (attoixlanco not required) 
Brown Room, Kennedy Center 



Tuei^day, September ib. 

9:00 Lecture: Unguage as the Unique Possession of Man 

Royce Gruenler Hayden 

10:00 Workshop 

11:00 Panel: The Impact of Oral Communication 

Keith Leonard, Carl Joecks, Eva Benstock - Hayden 

Hayden 

1:30 Film on Unguage 
2:30 Workshop 

8=00 Meeting ot Fre.hn«n Honors Studencs Ke™,edy Center 

Wednesday, September 17 

9:00 Lecture: On Good Writing John Shaw Hayden 

10:15 Workshop. Theme #1 due 

Hayden 

11:30 Film on Language 
1 : 30 Workshop 

,:jo Pre-fUmtalK Keith Leonard Hayden 

Hayden 

8:00 Th«> Tpnch Victim 

10-00 Discussion of fil. (attendance not r-^-^--'lJ-^^t^„ 



IViursday, 


September 18 






9:00 


Lecture: On Logical 


Discourse 


Gone Peters 


10:00 


Workshop 






1:30 


Workshop 






S:00 


Themp #2 due 




not roquirt d) 


8:00 


Film problem semmai- 


(attendance 



Carl Joe^^ks Brown Koom 
can ^ Kennedy Center 



Friday, September 19 

9:00 Lecture: On Propaganda Davia Fratus Hayden 

10:30 Film: Alain Resnais, Niaht and Fog Hayden 

1:30 Symposium on Propaganda 

3:00 Workshop: start library paper 

8:00 Film problem seminar (attendance not required) 

Carl Joecks Brown Room 

Kennedy Center 

Saturday, September 20. 

9:00 Workshop 

12:00 Picnic on the Hill 

1:30 Workshop (filming activities, library work) 

3:00 LANGUAGE PLACEMENT EXAMINATIONS Humanities Building 

8:00 Film problem seminar Brown Room 

Kennedy Center 

Sunday, September 21. 

Church of your choice 

-l: 30- 

i-30 President's Reception and Tea - Buckingham 

(See Notice on Residence Hall Bulletin Boards for 
Specific Time) 

Monday, September 22. 

9:00 Lecture: On the Library Paper Bill Carrell Hayden 

10:30 Workshop 

5:00 Theme #3 ^'library p aper) due 

7:30 Pre-fiim talk Keith Leonard Hayden 

8:00 Fahrenheit 451 Hayden 



10:00 



Discussion of film 



Brown Room 
Kennedy Center 



Tuesday, Septeaber 23. 



9:00 Lecture: Hard Times Charles Mc Kinley Hayden 

10 : 30 Workshop 
1:30 Workshop. Theme #4 due 

1:30 Film problem seminar Carl Joecks Brown Room 

Kennedy Center 

8:00 Introduction to 20th Century Course Wilson Hoffman 

Hayden 

9:00 Follow-up Laboratory for Human Relations Training 

Wednesday, September 24 

9:00 Students meet with Freshman Colloquium Teachers 

11:00 First Lecture for 20th Century Course: Alienation 

and Black Militantism Jean Noble Hayden 

1:30 Grand Showing of best films Hayden 

4:00 Panel: Black Militantism (20th Century) Hayden 

7:30 Pre-film talk Keith Leonard Hayden 

8:00 Juliet of the Spirits Hayden 

10:00 Discussion of film B.own Room 

Thursday, September 2S. 

9:00 Final Conference with each student 

10:00 Final Session Hayden 



FRESHMAN INSTITUTE SCHEDULE 
September, 1970 

Texts: Miram College Style Sheet 

.Strunk and White, A Writer's Handbook 
Man; 'Bie Dramatic Mode 
Mimeographed Library Exercise 

Day 1. Thursday, September 10 

9:00 Opening Session: Remarks J. Shaw Hayden Auditorium 
9:30 Introduction of fiLn making Nubra Watson 
10:00 Workshop. Consult rosters for room assignments 
12:00 Lunch Group 1 at 12; Group 2 at 12:10; Group 3 
at 12:20; Group 4 at 12:30; Group 5 at 
12:40; Group 6 at 12:50 
1:50 Workshop Group 1 to library: section 1 at 1:30; 

2 at 1:45; 3 at 2:00; 4 at 2:15; 
5 at 2:30 

8:00 Film: Playboy of the Western World 

9:30 Informal get-together to discuss film Kennedy Center 

Day 'i, Friday, fJeptember 11 

9:00 Lecture on Language Professor O.L. Chavarria-Aguilar 

University of Rochester 

10 : 30 Workshop 

12:00 Lunch Group 2 at 12; Group 3 at 12:10; Group 4 
at 12:20; Group 5 at 12:30; Group 6 at 
12:40; Group 1 at 12:50 

2:00 Workshop 
8:00 Enter t.-i inm<!nt 



Day i. Saturday, September 12 

9:00 Workshop. Theme #1 due. Group 2 to Library: section 



Noon Picnic 

1:15 Preshman Questionnaires: all Instituti* students are 
expected to report to rooms as listed below: 
Last names from A • E Colton 120 
Last names from F - J Hinsdale 214 
Last names from K - 0 Hinsdale 203 
Last names from P - Z Frohring Art Lecture Room 

8:00 Film: The Pawnbroker 

Day 4. Sunday, September 13 

Morning free for sleep, church, or work: Library will be open. 
1:30 - 4:00 I^esident's Reception: see schedules in dorms 

Day 5. Monday, .September 14 

9:00 Lecture on Writing Mr. Jonathan Schell, Staff Writer 



6 at 9; 7 at 9:15; 8 at 9:30; 



9 at 9:45; 10 at 10:00 



New Yorker Magazine 



iO: 30 



Workshop 



12:00 



Lunch 



Group 3 at 12, etc* 



1:30 



Workshop 



Group 3 to Library: section 11 at 1:30; 



12 at 1:45; 13 at 2; 14 at 2:15; 15 at 2:30 



8:00 



I-ilm: Caretaker 



D.jy f>. Tuesday, September 15 



•J : 00 Workshop • Ihemc #2 due . 



1?:00 liunch Group 4 at 12; etc. 

2:00 - 4:00 Language and Math Exams Hinsdale (see 

schedule for room assignments) 

Day 7, Wednesday, September 16 

9:00 Lecture on research and scholarship Professor Robert Waico 

Williams College 
10:30 Workshop Group 4 to Library: section IG at 10:30 

17 at 10:45; 18 at U; 19 at U:1S; 20 at 
11:30 

12:00 Lunch. Group 5 at 12; etc. 
1:30 Workshop 
8:00 Film: Putney Swope 

Day 8. Thursday, September 17 

9:00 Workshop Flljn making finished up by S p.m . All 

sections must be finished, so films can be 
processed Thursday evening. 
10:00 - 11:30 Theory Proficiency Examination Frohring Music Hall 
12:00 Lunch. Group 6 at 12; etc. 
1:00 - 4:00 Music auditions Frohring Music Hall 

8:00 Drama Production: the multi -media show of last spring 

f).iy Friday, September 18 

9:00 Lecture on the literature of protest and propaganda and 
film. Night and Fog Professor Warren Taylor 

Hiram College 

12:00 Lunch. Group 1 at 12; etc. 
1:00 - 4:00 Music auditions Frohring Music Hall 



I.: so Workshop Group 5 to Library: section ?l at 1:30; 

22 at 1:45; 23 at 2; 24 at 2:15; 25 at 2:30 

Day 10, Saturday, September 19 

Workshop. Theme #3 due. Group 6 to Library: section 26 at 

9:00; 27 at 9:15; 28 at 9:30; 29 
at 9:45; 30 at 10:00 

Evening party scheduled by upperclassmen 

Day 11. Sunday, September 20 

Morning free for church, sleep or work. 
Afternoon: finish up editing of films 

Day 12. htonday, September 21 

9:00 Final Session: all work finished and in. 
10:00 Stxxients meet with advisors, that is. Colloquium Leaders 
Uoon, Institute Finished. 



September, 1971 
FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 

Preliminary Session 

Sunday, September 5 

10:00 Required for new staff members. Others invited. 
Procedures for the Institute 
Evaluation of writing 
2:00 For all staff members 
Announcements 
Film reviews 

Discussion of group procedures 



TENTATIVE SCHEDULE FOR INSTITUTF 
Texts: K. Turabian, A Manual for Writer s 
Strong & White, A Writer's Handbook 
Man: The Dramatic Mode #5 
Mimeographed Library Exercises 
Day 1. Monday, September 6 

9:00 Opening session. Remarks & Introductions 
9:30 On Language. Chavarrla-Aguilar, Dean of Liberal Arts, CUNY 
11 ;00 Meet in workshop sections for introductions and assignments 
12:00 Lunch (staggered) 
1:30 Workshops 

Group 7 to library 
8:00 Film: Hi 



-1- 

Day 2. - Tuesday, September 7 
9:00 Group 6 to library 
Group 1 Plan Film 
Workshop 
12:00 Lunch 
1:30 Workshop Language & Math Exams 
8:00 Film #1 

Day 3 - Wednesday, September 8 

9:00 Group 5 to library 

Group 2 Plan Film 

Workshop: Theme #1 due. 

1 2:00 Lunch - Picnic 

1:30 Workshop (all sections - leaders will administer questionnaire 

for his students during first half hour) 

4:00 Staff meeting - Kennedy Center 

8:00 Film #2 

Day 4. - Thursday, September 9 
9:00 Group 4 to library 
Group 3 plan film 
Workshop 
12:00 Lunch 
1:30 Music auditions: theory proficiency exam 
Workshop 

8:00 Social hour. Square dance - Mixer - Entertainment 



-3- 

Day S. - Friday, September 10 
9:00 Group 3 to library 
Group 4 Plan Film 
Workshop, Theme #2 due 
12:00 Lunch 
1:30 Workshop 
8:00 Film #3 

Day 6. - Saturday, September 11 

9:00 General meeting of Institute, Hayden 
10:00 Workshop 

Group 2 to library 
Group 5 Plan Film 
12:00 Picnic 
1 :30 Afternoon off 

8:00 Social hour evening - Entertainment - Beer bust, etc, 

Doy 7. - Sunday, September 12 

Morning free, library open 
1:30-5:30 President's Reception 
Sunday night film 



-4- 

Day 8. - Monday, September 13 
9:00 Group 1 to library 
Group 7 Plan Film 
Final theme due by noon. 
1 1 :00 Twentieth Century Orientation - Hayden 

Requirements 

1 ) Three essays 

2) Film planned, if not actually finished 

3) Library exercises completed 

4) Questionnaire 



APPrNOIX 4 
EVALUATION OF THE INSTITUTE 



A. Director's Evaluation of the Freshman Institute, John Shaw 

B. Selected Faculty Conunents on the Freshman Institute 

C. Table: Faculty Evaluation of 1969 Freshman Institute 

D. Random Student Comments About the 1969 Freshman Institute 

E. "It Wasn't So Bad", By Bill Parker, The Advance , Tuesday, October 7, 1969 

F. Random Student Comments on the Freshman Institute, Fall 1970 

G. Evaluation of 1971 Institute 



I 

I 
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DIRECTOR'S EVALUATION OF THE FRESHMAN INSTITUTE 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

The first Hiram College Freshman Institute cook place from 
September 15 to September 25, 1969, with two and a half days 
preceding for staff training. Twenty-six full time faculty taught 
about 350 students, with two full time consultants, one visiting 
Human Relations Training expert, and several part-time helpers. 
The schedule of events devised by the staff and Director the previous 
Spring Term was adhered to pretty closely: one film (out of,. six) 
WdS not shown; the second mini lab was omitted; the final assess- 
ment session and picnic were not held. Otherwise, films, workshops, 
essays, speeches, and lectures were presented as scheduled. The 
schedule is herewith attached. 

Generally speaking, all participants, faculty and students, 
entered into the venture with high hopes and good intentions, and 
generally speaking the consensus gentium was that the institute 
worked well. Teachers met their responsibilities faithfully, and 
students fulfilled their obligations. Success was in the air and 
enthusiasm characterized the atmosphere, and most participants 
seemed to have a good feeling about the Institute throughout the 
ten days. While it is a cliche that no educational experiment 
ever fails, in the case of the Institute I think we truly are on 
to a uniquely strong program. There is no question that it should 
be repeated as an important component in Hiram's new program. 

Much, however, can be done to improve the Institute, <ind I 
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will try m tnis Report to suggest improvements as I go along. 
Undoubtedly, the new staff and next Director will wish to change 
things, but I hope chey will pay close attention to the suggestions 
offered here and not depart too far from a successful formula. 

STAFF TRAINING SESSION 

The schedule for this is herewith attached. We met from 9 
till 4 on the Thursday and Friday, and from 9 till 12 on the 
Saturday, preceding the opening of the Institute. The President 
and Dean were good enough to address the first session, thus 
enhancing the occasion with a certain importance. "Training" for 
experienced faculty members is a delicate matter; direction from 
a peer can be hard to take. I*m happy to say the staff attitude 
during these long and busy two and a half days was admirable. 
Especially, the English Department, already well trained in the 
teaching of writing, was patient and cooperative: those six 
members deserve high praise. 

The objective of these meetings was to provide helpful 
suggestions and practical experience to teachers unused to correct- 
ing, or even commenting on writing, or speaking, as a skill in 
itself. Advice was given, and plenty of practice was provided. In 
addition, we tried to discuss every aspect of the Institute, offer- 
ing advice where possible. I was frankly disappointed in several 
of the presentations by faculty members who had not carefully 
prepared their materials. As early as the preceding June, I had 
asked each performer to be thoughtfully prepared. Eugono Petor'^ 
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wds especially trhoroujh; -7,05: .^r rMe others were not. The problem, 
as usual, is qi-tiim faculty :r>embers tc lake tneir job seriously 
when it Is, for then, jaerely another committee assignment. 

For next trirrte, I highly recornmend again the staff training 
session, even ir many '^f the faculty have been through it before-- 
new faculty members will be there and NO staff, no matter how 
expert, is so acf:ompii - bed at discussing books and films and 
writing that it cannot gam from some intensive training, incLudinvj 
us English tearhf»rs. The Dir^^ctor should make more of an effort 
to see to it that those in charge of speaking about the books or 
events of the Institute should present their material well. Gene 
Peters set the right example to follow. We should, of course, not 
have Mr. Keene back, nor any one else in his place. 

In all, I'd reconvr.end pretty much the same format and schedule 
for the Staff Training Session. 

SENSITIVITY TRAINING 

This is hard to c\a-uat"p, or even speak loosely about, for 
one thing, the students, newly arrived and scared, are the focus of 
attention, and what we over-thirty people think doesn't count; our 
opinion-especially those of us who tend to be close-minded — is 
quite literally irrelevant. We can, however, make a couple of 
comments regarding the mechanics of the training. At the training 
session the outside consultant. Dr. Ernest Keene, was poor. 
Ironically, he himself did more to alienate his co-workers in the 
mini-lab than any other single factor. He -set »i slovenly, qimicky, 
ant . -inteilecv 1 , ^>illy tone which destroyed hi!> rhan<'<»j; ol 
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winning any faculcy acherents to his project. 

Mr. Keene's approach at the Institute Lab struck me as all 
right, except for a certain asinine preoccupation with the childish 
humor about toilets. Mrs. Redmond, or Bill Carrell, could have 
done as well if not better, surely. The biggest mistake was in 
trying to handle the entire class in one room. Next time, the 
group should be split in half, and two halls used. 

And I think we ought to try the sensitivity training again, 
despite negative reactions from the faculty. Better orientation 
at the staff session, a wiser series of exercises, and smaller 
groups to work with might improve the experience. 

THE LECTURES 

As noted in the schedule the Institute presented six lectures, 
mostly about writing. These turned out to be of pretty gocxl 
quality; all were short (one was presented on paper and not 
delivered); most were useful. 

Since an important part of college pedagogy is still the 
lecture, I think this part of the Institute should be strengthened 
to the point of being the most memorable part of the ten days. An 
unusually high standard of lecture should be established at this 
important juncture between high school and college teaching. 

I suggest, therefore, that we reduce the lectures to three or 
four, and seek outsiders for these. For example, we might invite 
an editor of the New York Times to speak about "good writing," 
pr a lively linguist to lecture on language. I propose turning 
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the lectures into functions deserving, indeed commanding, the 
attention of the students, thus setting the tone for the year ahead. 

The regular morning session for the lecture serves also as a 
daily opportunity for announcements and so on. 

THE FILMS 

a. Educational films: two on language. 

These turned out badly. One, the first, we had not 
previewed and received evidently by mistake. The second we 
did not show since the students had laughed at the first — 
why further demean the subject of language? We should probably 
have shown the second for those who wished to see it. Perhaps, 
too, this kind of educational film (which was originally on 
educational television) should be viewed by small, and there- 
fore less Visible, groups of students. For next year, however, 
I'd recommend doing without these two films 

b. Writing films: five short ones. 

These proved interesting, both as examples of film making 
and as inspiration for theme writing. The schedule arrange-^ 
ments were successful, I thought, and I recommend this approach 
to writing to be incorporated in pretty much the same way next 
year. 

c. Commercial films: War Gnmes , Blow Up , rahrcnhril ^M , 

Juliet of the Spirits 
The idea of having famous, or notorious, films for three 
or four evenings is good. Where we failed to exploit the 
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meaium, however, was first in the selection of films which 
seemed to rr.e to haphazard end catch as catch can, rather 
than methoaical anc planned • And then, too, the short lecturei^ 
before the films were not to tne point or useful, which in 
turn meant that discussions afterwards would be desultory. We 
take far too much for granted in our use of films; students 
generally are nor visually, or artistically sophisticated. On 
the contrary, they need help, stimulation, direction. Other- 
wise, they watch a film like Blow-Up quite uncritically, 
getting nothing more out of it than a little prurient entertain- 
ment. Furthermore, the films, it seems to me, were not 
capitalized upon by the faculty for group discussions, or 
writing, or speeches. IVe could have used the material much 
more than we did. I think a better focus on this aspect of 
the program should be given in the staff training sessions. 
With such an emphasis, plus carefully selected and artist ic:j L ly 
related films, plus stimulating prefiim talks--we would have 
a strong pedogogicai device working for us. 

THE FILM MAKING 

This, of course, was highly successful. The project was 
inherently interesting and it had the side effect of drawing 
students together* Considering that it was the first attempt for 
us, that we had a paucity of equipment and that time was very short, 
we did a fine job. Much improvement in organization can bo made, 
however. The setting up of projectors for first viewing, and 
editors, could be far more efficient another time. The providin.7 
of ample advice to groups-^and teachers--could be extended, too. 



1 see no res::.:r. *o .iov:/.^ u:. . to this ^ir' rpriso: b it whnt 
time we devote shoulj he TvOre carefully organized. As it was, 
despite various difficulties, like a rainy day at the peak camera 
shootinq time, m si ill came out with a surprising number of good 
films, high mordie^ and tntiiU.s:ast. iC experiences. But wo should 
not let the success of this single episode lead us to emphasize 
the film making any more than we did. It's a pleasant gimmick of 
more social interest chan educational or creative value. 

THE WORKSHOPS 

The Institute provided some 18 hours of workshop time, during 
which students could wrice, work at film making, or whatever the 
faculty member wished or the group decided. This arrangement of 
large blocks of unstructured time is excellent, I think. Students 
and faculty alike were aware of the necessity for hard work; much 
had to be accomplished; in fact, the single most persistent state- 
ment about the Institute was that there was too much to do. But 
it somehow all got done, largely because of the workshops: four 
themes, a speech, a film prepared, acted, shot and edited, book 
discussions, and ny formal appointments. All this was done in 
ten days . 

The combination of the formal lectures with the loosely arranged 
workshops' almost independent work, was a good one for introducing 
the student to college life, and I believe most of the students 
found it so. They could experience the heady release from high 
school structures within a frame that was both permissive nnd dt-mnnd- 
ing. Moreover, if they misused their time — as most of them did not 
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<io--ihey wt-re i ;>t:'ve: ' 1.*' ^-^k-^c. . iZk i ly a orading system. 

We did nov cxpe* r ^ ■ ^npi vc ir.eir wrar.ny, irnough some seemed 
to feel Lhat w^^ die. Our objective was to establish standards and 
expectations abour aoc-:. ;:ear .^:nq. Th:is, I believe, was 
accomplished. We n^pt' ".itt- studtMV.c? will write carefully from now 
on, raking tiieir .vTii-iig abs^gn^t-n ^ — ir. wl^atever course--seriously. 

It IS c tr, h.v-w^.c , t^uu ,.0 n.ust leduc.t? the number of themes 
required from fo\r to ihtv^^ xr '"^r.>?r to provide rime for more 
rewrit ing . But rn e f oc us of me institute should remain on 
coinjfiunicat ion ski lis, particula r ly writing^ and this part must In^ 
entered into s erjou^ly. 

The librarv paper ^r-^ ^:ternation, though I believe it 

was of great value since it introduced students to the library in 
a practical way. More time and better organization are required. 
But the idea is right arid the uhefuxness undoubted. Thus, if we 
go to three themes next year, jn^ of them should involve some 
research, iimittv: * i.r^'. 

The speeches were liOt successful. Too little time and too 
little help at tho st,-^ff traininj session reduced this assignment 
to near useiessness. I would suggest either dropping the speech, 
or else making it work. It should not be an empty gesture at 
fulfilling the assignment. 

THE DIRECTOR AND STAFF 

Ail told, the faculty parr.icipat ing in th^* Institute did well. 
The Director shouiri not teach, r.owever, tor he '.an not adminiL>ter 
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Che In£.t:TiiT:e errfc*:.vcW anc K^arh r:s group if he tries 

CO do Douh. Mucm rht> contv.S-^n anc many of the weaknesses in 
organizatjon might have ^een cjvc:cec nao che Director been able 
to focus all ot h:^ a'Jtenticn cr. t^e administration of the Institute. 
Now that the Insiit».ce ^.3 been .njar.izeU and run once, perhaps 
the Director can accept, the one salary of $500, rather than $1000, 
and nor teach ai all. c ir.ac). .-: .nother taLvliy member to 
teach in his place. 

The r'.r>(t l^- :^ ' '^o chu r^i ..d^nt'*- Rcrcpiion, 

since he iS m a sciiso the ch.vi r^om ini scrdior :or the lii'sh:.Ki; 
•iurino thosp tori ."ay* . 

My oniy ccnpiainr w.th ticulty partjc.pani.^ hab to cio WiMi 
those responbibic- 1.^ ; rimonts ir^ ^tarl crainnv,', ^-'^ 

.n iect^ri'S l■^ :it€ In'Vitrutf: iriev ':id nvC cake th.it, wo: ^ 

ie)ious;y cnv-..^.? I'v. j.r^-:i^"/ nnicatea. the other nwn-:, 

cne ctalr c:d a ron.ar.-iJ .y j'ul- iob of tea^'hin<j :n tl:e wurt^ntr^p:- . 
The ccns^" i-nciourn^ s c^d , rneir i/yri^tt hvl uid iiu'UM.c-<J 

•oncerri tor t:»e.r Jiu^^^ni^, ♦ ^ jncii'ivec: uispn'iMOn <jU ^:ho 
i:u^n, "iV^^t ol wno:: : ad ncv^^r b.^rv^e rt>c( ivt-Hi k:nd oi JitUi* .v-:.. 

Many a^^et^r^, «.w Irr.t:tutt» p.idsec. Lmu noru :nw>ri' lh<ni 

hOirU and abiU'.o^ o! ihe si.iit of cc»di ru»r: . 

tU I'Q I m ;h: jvu:, 'OO, f'uL I porsona i Iv n^'Oiv*.! in.irvt 
:*u;'-pvru jnc no^p ip^'H ,i(i::nnif^^ i .iiivt^ porsonrt*,, t »'om t rt » .<! .♦v., 
irr-rn -.f . retary heipori., iron, i/u- Library Siatt, 1 1 or.i i at* Im a'* * 
Ocnie! , irom t.r.o LflrocCur wi vriC Stuuent Ct^ii^ i i , ana 1 ro»n t.hi Vood 
,':erv.''e. 1. • or ol tn» Irvii^uri ^ouir. posMbty hopf iv»i 

DCtuer ';oo; ^rji*. .o:.. 
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Selected Faculty Comments on the Freshman Institute (continued) 



The main criticism oi the Institu' e of both students and faculty was "too 
much to do in too short a time.*' 

As an approach to acclimating student to college life and particularly to 
Hiram's new curriculum, as a means of inspiring group identification and inter- 
action, as an alternative to the generally uncreative freshman orientation 
programs in most colleges and universities, che Freshimn Institute has proved 
itself worth the efforts thac went into its implementation. 

I feel this program vas one of the most dynamic academic programs that I 
have ever taken part in. I do feel, however, that much of what was planned was 
not the most successful part of the Institute. In general, the lectures were 
not directed to the students, their problems, or the topic. 

The best result from the entire Institute was having freshmen around 
without the vacuum created by seniors and juniors Taho are already bored with 
this life. We hit on a formula that works, because freshmen, left to their 
own devices, can excite each other, they are unafraid, the atmosphere is one 
of "this is our school." It was probably the best positive result coming out 
of the entire Institute. I was happy to participate and I learned much more 
that I taught (I read the readings!) 

I know it was hard for me to give up time for my own work to take on the 
Institute, but I enjoyed it.. At the end of the 10 days, however, I felt that 
the check handed me was too little for the effort required! Those freshmen 
know how to get their money's worth! 

After experiencing the Freshman Institute, my primary thought is that we 
have a good idea and can make it work for us even more effectively. The 
unknowns we had to work with before are now matters of record as we can much 
more easily amend our procedures. 

In general, I was very pleased with the Freshman Institute. This was far 
superior to any other mode of orientation and general introduction to college 
life we have had previously. 

The so called "sensitivity training" should be completely omitted. The 
only value to this appeared to be the assembly of the class in an informal 
situation. This could be achieved in some less structural and silly manner. 
A well-run mixer, dance or game night could achieve as much and be entertaining. 
This latter aspect does need some attention in the Institute. 

A general review and intent of the movies to be shown probably should be a 
part of the general faculty training session. Many students, as well as myself, 
often wondered at the movies' role in the Freshman Institute. 

Eventual part"' cipat ion in the institution by other members of the faculty 
would be of value to the college as a whole. My participation has certainly made 
me much more conscious and critical of students' writing techniques and errors. 
All faculty reading all student papers with more than just content in mind should 
eventually improve the caliber of students' papers. 

Making a film is a fine and fun idea! The kids learned a great deal about 
communicating without words. I again wish there had been more time. Perhaps 
more equipment and a less rigid schedule of filming and editing would help. 
They're producing one thing as a group was a very valuable experience in group 
dynamics as well as visual communication. 
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Positive 



No Comment 
or Neutral 



Negative 



Making the 
Suggestions 



The books 

Evaluations - 

Hard Times 

Modes of Argument 

Style 
Suggestions - 

Reading should be more relevant 

Eliminate Hard Times 

Eliminate Beardsley 

Eliminate Singleton 

More attention to Beardsley 
and Singleton 

Substitute a short novel 

More use of assigned text 

The lectures 

Evaluations - 
Suggestions - 
Have fewer 

Should be more relevant 
Earlier in Institute (as basis 
for discussion & writing) 



3 
3 
2 



9 
11 
12 



6 
4 
4 



2 
4 
3 
4 

1 
1 
1 



1 
1 



The written assignments 
Evaluations - 
Suggestions - 

Three instead of four 

Remedial writing course needed 

Drop library paper 

The film 

Evaluations - 
Suggestions - 

Short films should be more 
relevant 



6 
3 
2 



Discussions 
Evalxmtlons - 

Suggestions - 

Student Speeches 
Evaluations - 
Suggestions - 

Have two--beginning & end 
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12 
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or !»eutral 
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Making rhe 
Suggestion 



ftirrn. f ilrri naki'-tg 
Hval'iatlon - 

Su^geBtiona - 

It rook too rauch tirie for 

maki od. ti ng 

N"eed better filn super/is ior* 
!Jeed more time for making filrri 
Should be more student oriented 
N'eed more adequate facilities 

.Sensitivity training session 
Evaluation - 
Suggestions - 

Explain sensitivity training 
ahead 

Need better management 
Keep it 

Make it optional 
Drop it 

Need smaller groups 

Faculty training sessions 

Evaluations - 

Suggestions - 

Shorter training program 
Longer training program 

Tightness of scheduling, amount of 
work and organization 
Evaluations - 
Suggestions 

Reduce evening commitment 
Spread themes more evenly 

over period 
Need better integration of 

assignments 
Schedule is too heavy 
More time for theme evalua- 
tion, speeches y discussions , 
film making 
♦ Avoid schedule changes 
Shorten Institute 
Lengthen Institute-'2-3 days 

Availability of Library 

Evaluation - 

Suggestions - 

Make facilities more available 
(Open until 11:00 P.M.) 
Library tours needed 
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2 
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Faculty KvaluatiOi. ot 1^*'9 rts .a 



* < com I nuffd) 



I 



Avallabililv an.d adeq*ia< ^ o? 
the filming equipiT*ert 
Kvaluation - 
Suggest i ons - 

Need more l i 1 n i ■ v , ^ 

Need beiWM" nucroj> ^>' ^ 
Need overliead pr<»ject 



Fvaluatioi) of the ins* :*-- 
Wi.ile 



^onimer.t Making the 

JjyS. g.i_ t^ Mt ral Negative Suggest ions 



2 
1 
1 
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I 



The f o 1 i owi ^ ( oToiT^v .its r/t t 
or freshmer to o 
rvaluatioii fom^. t *n^ omc ' 



c I'^. ior.s asked ot them on tl^e Institute 
*0n ;'^C06d''g tae student connnerts 



'J h<^ I r< slm . i>. i 's 1 ' 
X he fi*'i'Un\ ' > < ,M \ 
will prov iH<» fK I w 
Sec ond, it will 
espec iall\ to liu a 
sive nature of^l^t- 
fresluTiar' and ^ 



1 



' ^ >« . 1 . < : le- 
'h" oruM and .ii*f» 
• . 'Minjti the 



On the basi s t,i < 
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■ x< e n* ♦ o \ 'b. j < r. 
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students f^M-i up. m . ' ^ 

1 feel lb:a t' - 
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fields than i '-'wv b i 
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who could hob' < - « 



t \^ :) V • »d M n M ' " t c ha\' ^ ' a t e a c h e r 
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individual Jieip vv^s 
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Question II (continued) 



I was definitely motivated to take an active part in college life and 
I became excited about actually starting classes, I feel it helped me 
adjust and become part of the school. It was a very beneficial 
experience. 

All above aims were achieved for me (and by me) satisfactorily. I 
feel ready for my 4 years at Hiram, where as before I was scared and 
a little confused. Thank you. 

The Freshman Institute was a new experience for me. My faculty adviser 
was very helpful in guiding my writing. 

The Institute was a good way to get to know the other freshman 
before the upperclassmen came. It was much more worthwhile than 
a "rush week'* or weekend conference. 

None, it would of been a total lose and bore if not for Keith and certain 
students. 

The first objective was fulfilled in part but still failed to accomplish 
its goal. There were too many papers in such a short time that one 
could not concentrate adequately on the papers in order to prepare a bette 
paper. Therefore, one was only given a slight chance of really 
perfecting his work. 

It did both. 

It was very well achieved. It was a very good introduction to Hiram. 

I learned the importance of transition in creative writing. Because of \ 
the lack of concrete assignments, there was no personal growth in my 
expression of "ideas. " It did effectivel/ orient me to the college* 

I thought that the orientation was exciting and very thought provoking. I 
thought it was a good preparatory week for the future. 

I think that my writing has improved somewhat. I feel that I have learned 
quite a bit during these 2 weeks. I think these two weeks set the tone 
for the year and it awakened your mind from the summer. 

Motivating one. 

The above aims were well reached, I was motivated more than in any 
other learning institution. To me, it accomplished its main objectives. 



Question *{ * wn;n>w*- 



The instJtiite h.x:. h ipca ^'ir » r <i 't vi.* n..- oxT>rfSsion and x'w riling 

needs in)prov( n..T' ^> , . i . : .t express iiiysoU in 

the future. It ai.^c -n^r w e : t-^« t ' Mir -t v > ^ oce hfe in a way thit 

allov^ed mc to und^ r-tc. ■ - ^ ^ -.K.it. • a; 1 why of ihe coiloge 

before the a^adeir: '"-i? )t >j\r 

I think It wa.s c r ! ' i r^< up g^^als but 

not all. 

The institute h< IPC d ^ i ^ . < ti. a ^ inlroduc ;n)> n\e 

to the new * ud i< ^i^^ - . r • - , . - i.^r before 1 

decide wh ^lhe^r ^r ' ^ ^ - . »• : 

I was very ?nuM^ n ... ^ ' .r^ luid tnat 1 have 

been sobered md ^ m r ^ ^ tw- the vscrk 

ahead* J am entm . --^' v tad *^ . > , - . 

I have improv' -t . v .inr/ • u i-d oi v nstrurtor. 

I think thcit tiie ^ns.:^ it* - Mif^l ;> ^, -1 oi- V r .m)^. 

I was definitely oh;* ) . ' < -t^i^ ] and . \ <itwe and rev'eived a 

good amount of ' - ' . ». * rn^i.ted I was 

though. I did got V- :v : on « r • : ^^uien^s but somt* of 

the professors, d*-*. t.i.- pic^i ^rnt -h's i leci is important and 

one of the inst:tute:v 'oc-^- ntnhties, ^ts r > unpe ^- sr>nal as are many 
school s. 



The Institute, m jj^eu'^r !, h--iped nc- in all che areas specified. 

I loved the :i. ^.:t'.-. ' ^ pVortable at Hiram 

when classes bo^m. . - - ^ < of u v Mu-asiness of bein^ 

a freshman. 1 knov'^ wiux'^ exp.M.\ I -cm iiiram raid what is expected of 
me. The institute v(;rk : halM^n,.in^^. exciting, and worthwhile. 
For me, the aim:. > / -.itul- v r ,e achie^'ed. 

The institute was a h»t t- • ton^j, »i ^I'^i mt- u-ed to knowing what was 
expected of me, h r^i?- ' c^*^c.t"y in y/jiiinu, t.-> n^ee^t classmates. 

It was an excellent mt . : ion U . Jilege. I felt that for some freshmen 
it was more of a i rust vntiti^.^ e>:por;once th.an a monv -^ating experience, 
but I feel that it motivat- - nie. }Ay < njy < rilinsm is that there was too 
much to do and too little ae to ^tv> • '.n. 

I learned I need tu K^^rk • s :i ^' o / I avis .^-li oriented to this 

c oil eg e. 



Responses to Question V 
How much did you learn in the Institute and in what areas? 



Mostly I learned to produce papers on a tight schedule. 

I learned to get along with other people, meet new people and undergo 
a new experience. 

Learned to think about communicating. Learned to communicate through 
writing. 

I learned a great deal in human relations, and a bit of writing style. 

I gained more experience in writing. I learned, just a bit better, 
how to communicate in a group of kids my own age. In this respect 
the Institute was a great success. 

Learned about making films, making friends, adjusting to college* 

Very much: writing, listening, observing. Little: speeches, film- 
making, mini-lab. 

I learned to be a little more out-going and more self-sufficient. I 
am learning to express myself orally much more than I had before. 

I learned about people and also what was expected of me here at 
Hiram. 

Films, a great deal. People, some. 

I think that the Institute was more of a practice ground for college 
rather than a learning experience. Any knowledge gained would have 
been in the area of film-making and different camera techniques. 

I didn't learn very much, but I got into the whole college thing which 
is important, and I met my fellow freshmen. 

I learned a great deal. It was a great refresher course in writing 
and even thinking. 

My friends-the educators: This cannot be measured. 
I learned how to express my own feelings. 

I learned about writing techniques and also filming techniques. I learned 
of the Negro demands and I learned that Vll have to really work hard to 
keep up with the work. 



Question V (continued) 



I learned much in the field of creative writing. 
Not too much. 

I learned a good deal about writing. 

I learned specifically about where my writing needs improvement. 

Style of writing, only small aspect. Gave me a chance to meet more 
people and find something in common with some before the upperclass 
arrived. 

I believe that I have learned some of my weaknesses and how to 
correct them. 

A little in each area. 

I learned a little about budgeting time. 

What I learned wasn*t reaJly facts or anything. It was experience in 
every area of the Institute. 

I benefited most from the movie. I feel adjustment was easier to 
college life becuase it was just freshmen, and we received a lot of 
attention. I learned a few things about myself and also the Amish. 
I'm just mainly discouraged with my writing. 

I learned how to express myself while under pressure for time, how 
to listen to what someone else is saying, and how to use what I've 
got wisely. 

I'm not sure how much I learned, but I know that the Institute got me 
used to the Hiram way of life. 

Very good beginning: helped me in writing, speech, and getting 
situated. 

I learned how to become a better writer and how to communicate bette 

Don't know as yet exactly what I learned, or in what areas, but I 
know I learned something. 

Learned how the college operates. 



Response to Qvi<*3tion VI 



VI. In summary, do you think we should < ontinue the Institute as the way to start 
students' education at Hiram College'^ 

I feel very strongly that you should continue it and learn from each 
class how to make it more interesting and useful. 

Yes. 

Yes, but there shoxald be more time allowed for it. 
Very much so, but cut out the mini lab. 

I think you have less thing in the same amount of time but you shoxald 
have the institute as a way of starting the student's education. 

Yes, it is very helpful. 

I think you should because the work is hard and the topics are varied. 
This gives the student more opportunity to learn more. 

Not unless socicd activities are more involved and more time devoted 
to good writing on maybe one paper or topic a week. 

A shorter version. We find what we seek. 

I feel that the idea behind the Institute is excellent but the organization 
has much to be desired. A better schedule of events allowing the 
student to grasp the whole meaning of the situation woxald be 
appropriate. 

Yes, definitely, but perhaps with a bit less writing. 
Yes! Absolutely! 
Of course ! 

Very much so. Maybe a few alterations, but a very Vctluable program. 

I feel that the time to get your feet on the ground is important as well 
as the writing, but I also feel lhat if there are to be lectures, they 
shovild be far ahead enough in advance to aid the Frosh in their writing 
and what* 8 expected. 



Yes, because 't ^ new ^*^i'it»::t a >.hanve to express hiniself m 

writing but also phybiv^^'ly thioa^h the inin»-Lab. 

De finitely ye s * 

Yes, 11 is a very tor-' )r»rodv;« ti« «. .in-^ l:^^'^ ^ho stadents acquainted 
right away. 

Yes, but I think it should )c -h^r*- r. It scen^i.s to drag out. However, 
I think everythin^i wa > « u.slio ' •. u !i. 

If the institute i -5 tc ^ (>ntinut^< >.uui it should be-there should not be 
so much to do. /\ Vv^»ok iu\(l • i ^/f > ^usl cii-out ll.e right length. 

YES! 

Definitely it should be rontinut-^i- ;S a very valuable part of one's 
freshmen year. 

Yes. It is a goO(^ idea I ho fr^^.^^-nuui can learn (heir way around 
campus and get acqua'nrrd be^ befor e the uupe r clas smen come. 

Yes, but either allow more time or plan less activities. Leave the 
library open for evening use. 

Definitely, any other way would be ridiculous and not as meaningful. 
The old way was absurd^ Colleges must change with the times. 

Yes, I thirk tha' -.^vt" - ^'^ *^r.rt)v'c i»xperience. 

Yes, it gives freshmen the time to get adjusted before they have to 
worry about classes, ! think it .-'hould definitely be continued. 

I think they should have the Institute but it should be when the other 
upperclass students are here. 

Yes, I think the Institute should he continued but revised considerably. 

Yes-- Please leave out several of the Lectures to allow more time for 
work to be completed. 

Absolutely, but extend the time a bit, or schedule the activities in a 
different way* Very difficult to write essays and attend all functions 
of the Institute . 
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It Wosn'f So Bui 

Bill Parker 

Bill Parki*'^ \<i li ■ :h< tias^' 73 who 

»s gla^l till • ; hjK'. aio is eaperlv 

awaiting ^hr- .micI v^! Uie hNJ 

It's like a 20 :rule hi^* uf^ ,i swoltermg August 
day The ^iin presses <!oAa .ipun youi thiobbing 
head Youi *epf a^c two s.^n ibags, tvv» hid, sore 
sandbags. \uj kick up du^t ihat .iiUne.s m your 
throat and br('«)mes niiul when you drink from your 
canteoji m a Iruitles- kIi^w to ease the unbearable 
discomtori. 

The trek o\ei. vol take a cool shower, sit 
in the evening air and wake up the next morning 
saying, 'it wasnH so bad You don't want to do 
K over again, but the mind and body have no 
memory of fatigue and vour attitude toward the 
past day's exertion is softened 

So it was with the Freshinan Institue, a two-week 
journey throagh ihicket- vi papers, a jungle of 
filming and a iesert of Ci)mniercjal films endured 
by 350 freshmen totally out ol shape lor such an 
exercise after enjoying a summer of leisure 

And the dorm halls were filled with a blue cloud 
as freshmen voiced their disapproval after the first 
few days of the hike. Turning out papers like GM 
turns out Impalas, the newcomers found their main 
complaint in overwork and undersleep. Especially 
after ho-humming through their senior year, turn- 
ing out paper- like Kord Mrns out Kdr.els 

Then there were the aii-day filming efforts. P'or 
a week. psuedo-Premingcrs scurried around the 
campus with a list of shots in one hand and a super- 
eight mo\ie oirnera in tht other, the latter an en- 
tirely foreign mechanism to all concerned. And. 
after the filming, the 26 groups sat down for two 
one-hour sessions that were studies in frenzy 
'*The filming was of value," said Institute Director 
Dr. John Shaw, "because it helped unify the 
freshman class It was a good experience for them 
to go through as a group " A distraught student 
might ask if the Battle of Britain was a good ex- 
perience for the English to go through as a group. 

But then, when the ordeal was over and the 
time for j>idgement had come, the freshmen 
thought it wasn't so bad after all. 



Studc.hl atiiUe aboui the InsUtnle (CopI . ^ 



At the end of the second week of the Institute, 
students were asked to evaluate their experience. 
According to Shaw, 'The consensus seems to be 
that the program met its goals, namely to increase 
a person's awareness and means of communicating 
that awareness, and to orient one to the college 
both physically and in the sense of finding out what 
college is about/' 

Aside from the work load, perhaps the most 
prevalent complaint among freshmen was that the 
••individualized help'' in writing from the faculty 
was sometimes non-existent. Shaw says that the 
staff never thought of the Institute as Hiram's 
answer to •'Fourteen Days to Poetic Writing/' **We 
never intended that anyone would learn how to 
write/* he said, adding that "the value of the work 
in communication was dependent upon the tea- 
chers," many of whom were not English professors. 
Shaw beleives, however, that the use of pro- 
fessors from other departments will lead to •'a 
tremendous advance in curing the whole problem 
of college writing. All professors will be more 
aware of writing.'* 

Shaw notes that upperclassmen found the fresh- 
men class more independent than its predecessors, 
an indication of the effectiveness of the Institute. 

There will be changes in the program, however. 
Fewer papers will be assigned next year, but 
more emphasis will be placed on the library paper, 
said Shaw. He hopes for "a more organized situ- 
ation" during student filming. Different books and 
movies will be used. Films with the devastating im- 
pact of War Game will not be shown on the fresh- 
men's first day at school. . . ^ 

Keith Leonard's Institute group saUrized the 
program in their film, Leonard says that the stu- 
dents "were not necessarily disillusioned'* by the 
Institute, but felt that some satire was appropriate. 
Leonard thinks that some changes could be made 

in the Insitutc. a hphter work 
load bciriR rhief among them. ' 
"We tried lo do too many 
thinjis too fast/' he said. "But. 
the thin^ ha.s to be worth sat- 
irizing before we would sat- 
irize It. f" I didn't think a per- 
son was worth kidding, I 
wouldn't kid him " 

Freshmen keel that alittle 
kidding IS in order, for the 
course is worth it The long 
hike is over, and their concern 
IS now with their first-quarter 
classes. And. knowing Hiram, 
they ha ve had thei r cool 
shower. It wasn't so bad. 



llANIXX-i INSllTUTS COt-WQ'JTS, FALL 1970 

I Ll?^ ".f ?''P«'t«"«- "ery good introduction to life at Hiram. I especially enio-ed 
? ■ '^"'^"^o-- excellent, very understandins and personS to Sis m^S. 

I oxu irxenas. it was very hard to leave workshop this morning. 
I Suf^estion -- Better morning lectures. 



tL'^'n^^^r "v^ ''t'^. friendly and helpful to me in the institute. I liked some of the 
, "g^^^ ( Jhe Pawnbroker , The Caretaker ), but I didn't care for some of the lectures. 

l^ost of the lectures that I didn't like had speakers that were nearly iinpossible hear. 

la llTtrl r-f""^ ^^'^ P^^"^' P^^^^' P^^°« the whole Institute. It upset 

ne ven- much to thxnk it could be that biased: that we were being brainwashed into 
ftl^ "^ peace was our ulti;nate goal. The films about Nazism strengthened the^eeling 
that we were being shown the results of war. xoeiing 

ioMili ^"sj^-^l^te teacher, who suggested that Nazism was a way of 

nhouldn't be gullible, I would have thought that it was our gullibility 
that jou were taking advantage of. I understand your purpose now, but perhaps others 

^li^i^fS*'''^^?!;- 5.f^f "^""^ ^ disappointing. (Excepting, Putney Swo dg & the Pawn- 
broken) I think the others could be replaced with more stii^^ll ating film f? 
mif t J fV?t^ speakers should have been reviewed more carefully before being sub- 
WiUi^s)!'"" °^ '""""'^ ^"'y unorganized. (Excepting the man 

.-•or fii^^f ^ ? ""^7 proixtable experience for some of the students in the group, 

lor others, ;7ho did not worlc with the directing or editing, it was not profitable Ever^- 
l^l^^i T P^^^^^P^^^ °^ the td^e because when too many people ?Sed to\v;rk, ^ 
things became unorganized. I suggest an alternative project of equal interest, and have 
various students of the group wori< at different times on both projects. ' 

^"^t not enough time to make th.^ films really 
good. I really enjoyed making the film but everything war, so hurried. I thinlc it would 

S«ln^vn,f .iin.^^''^ "2^^'^^" themes. I don't feel that science Profs, could 

help you improve your writing. It's not they aren't qualifyed but I think Eng. Profs. 

thl 5nd IVf^'^S should be better planned. V/e shft our movie 

the And day .o we had little planned time there after. 

hwo°Sn''^*'r problem with the Institute deals with varsity oports. The schedule should 
have been made so freshmen on varsity teams could go to pracLice without havinr thoir 

SL^'S^Setc^^rr r::s:,nr''" ^ m^^t'^a.Ti ,ood 

iHlch^'S'^n^^hf <=™= "1°== tocelher. Ue lad too 

• • i< f ■ planninc wa= too tight. Ue could olljninate a 

l^^A S ^ ° tine for flli^e, or oliminato the tilmnc. The institute rroups 
r.?^ S^ltSt^"' """^ frtendships to develop between a Se« 

• XpS'iTSpSujS oLT""^ " "^"^^ - ^-^"^ 

^ ( U'S i«m ah%S1en^''??p?croi: Sur^n&'-° ^'^''T^ 



I didn't leam a great deal and felt the others didnH either. Because of that I am 
somewhat dissatisfied vdth the course and myself and feel that it didn't serve the 
desired purpose. 

Don't try to r^-ram so much in at the beginning because moving to college is quite an 
adjustment — i hardly had time to unpack the first day. There was too much to do the 
first few days and no time to meet new friends vrfiich is so important* 

I not nore out of the Freshman Institute than I had expected. It allowed mc to ,-ct 
acquainted with many freshman students, leam in the classroom, and keep from getting 
bored while still having time to enjoy myself. 

i feel the institute made it impossible for interaction between many freshman* because 
of the croups etc. This was one aspect I was dissatisfied with. I did enjoy many of 
our projects & the institute helped introduce students to the New Curriculum. 

I felt that not enough emphasis was placed in the social areas. Meeting new people was 
a chore left up to the individual. Much of the entertainment planned for us fell through 
or was a flop. Activities that appeal to eighteen year olds should be planned and car- 
ried out. Everyone became quite bored. 

Discussions were dead. I learned absolutely nothing. The Institute was almost a com- 
plete waste of tijne. One advantage — I learned the buildings and got to know people 
in my dorm. But the amount of time was too great^' 

i'^iln-raalcing is of questionable value and should be de-emphasized if not eliminated. 
Greater opportunity should be offered for meeting a large sampling of the faculty 
ratler than just the Institute advisor. A broader range of opinion should be offered 
in the lectures in order to encourage quest ionir;- of ones o\;n opinions raLher than 
presenting views that serve only to reinforce those previously held by the majority 
of the students. A Iqss partisan attitude could be taken in the material and' the 
manner in \;hich it is presented. Currently opinion and conjecture is presented as 
established truth, for example the evils of the war or Spiro Agnew. As a who]e the 
institute lacks intellectual seriousness in its failure to present and discuss all 
sides of all questions. 

1 enjoyed the personal touches that were added to the institute by my se ction leaden 
The movies and multi-media show were at times painful and difficult to watch, with tie 
exception of Putney Swope, but were very stimulating. 

The lectures, with the exception of Mr. VJaite, weren't that interesting and were 
a bit hard to digest at 9:00 am. It was an endurance test to pay attention but it was 
a challenge. 

In general the institute was very beneficial. It put me in the proper mood to work 

I think that the amount of work that was done during the institute was very good. It was 
enough to keep you busy but not too much to scare you. 

I was dissapointed in the movies that were shown, however. I suppose that what the 
movies said was important but I only wish that you could have shown movies that said the : 
same thing only in a more interesting fashion. I actually thought that on a whole the 
movies were boring. 

1 thought that the lectures v;ere interesting and I liked my professor very much. 

liext year instead of having three papers, have one, but make it a good one. 

J think the institute did help me become adjusted to college life and the college 
buildings etc. However, I don't think the institute needed to be as long as it was. 
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I have only one complaint and that is: At first we were not allowed ample time to rent, 
.ath floor meetings and early lectures, I found it hard to be alert. Alr,o a^; ^someone 
Who 13 very suseptible to mono, this didn't help me. 

I had hoped to get to know a lot more people. Because we did so many ac:.ivitic:. 
\-ath our group, we found ourselves together a lot of the time. Perhaps thi.-. happened 
only with my group but I felt myself attached to those members in my group. 

I really felt that the Institute, especially the small workshop groups, provided an espec- 
ially clOf.e look at Hiram College and the educational facilities here. I believe that 
within the last 10 days I became better acquainted with those in my group than I could 
ever hope to become, just vdthin an orientation period. 

The only suggestion I could maJce is that at points the program seemed extroemly 
one-sided on points of view. Perhaps a balance of opinion could be a goal for next 
year's Institute. 

The movie is the best idea. It forces the students to really get to know the other 
students as fnends outside of class. They are much more ooen whea not in a classroom 
atmosphere. 

\;e should write four to five papers and go over them more pernomially. 

The schedule should be loosened a little especially when the making of tho film clashes 
With the writing of the three papers. 

The institute was very sucessful. It accomplished severaJ goals: one acouainted the 
students with each other; two it promoted communication; ;uid three it wari a Icarninr 
experience. 

1 thought that the Institute as a whole was very good. I especially likod the plays in 
the book "Man..." and the discussions we had in our group. 

The institute proved to be valuable to me. I learned how college life is and what 
expected m working for a college degree. 

I don't think the Institute was a complete waste, It had some ^'ood points; Library 
exercise was good, the themes were fair. But the films and lectures were not reallv 
usefull except for entertainment. The movie we had to make war. not useful at all. ' 

I think a better collection of films could have been shown. The Pawnbroker was the 
best film, though. The lectures were alright but Mr. Waite was absolutely fantastic, 
rie was very good. 

No comments. 

1 think we could have used the Man book more. Other than that it was fine. 

itestrictions on subject of writings (such as "your fir.st day at hicam") in too much like 
nigh school, i didn't like too vn-ite only to fill space with the sacred i,000 words. 

i think the institute is much setter than a short orientation program. Tt help^; one get 
acquainted with the college, the student:., and some professor- . i feel that tho morning 
lectures and evening films could nave been more erfectivc. Tiio work .shopr. an(; I'xlmmakin;' 
were the most helpful in my opinion. The papers were also an unpleasant but necessary " 
part of the institute. ^ 

1 believe that the libra::/ work and the themes would tiavu heli-ed us more If they were 
combined. What I mean is to make a c-ouple of research papern. 
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Institute Good — gives freshmen opportunity to become acquainted vdth each other, with 
library, and campus. Much better than having to wear beanies and all that GARBAGE. 

V/ould be wiser not to have us eat in Dix — we become spoiled and quite uncomfort- 
able when we had to change. 

The institute on the ^ole is a good idea. However, its success depends largely upon 
the individual teacher. Although my teacher was a very nice man, he is not really 
equipped to handle something of this nature. He spent half the time lecturing about 
the history of Hiram village, while we were supposed to be developing our own methods 
of communication. 

I feel the institute was not successful. I was disappointed as to the level of activity. 
The institute seemed to me a childish experience. I did not pet much, if anyl.hing, out 
of it and was quite disappoiiited in the lack of originality and meaningful work. I was 
disappointed with my professor's High School attitude and his very conservative middle 
of the road thoughts. I attended Hiram in the siammer and foxind it highly stimulating. 

The Institute allowed me to polish up on my writing and I learned much about the various 
styles of writing. 

I think there should be more interaction between the pupils & more creative activities. 

I do think that the Institute is too firm on the course of study. From the lectures 
offered, there are very many areas which one can delve into and have it still pertain 
to the lecture or course of study itself. 

It is vexy hard to be sincere and put a good effort into busy body work. I feel that 
the library work and most of the papers I had to do was meaningless. I found it diffi- 
cult to transcend the work to see the value of learning how to use the reference books 
and learning my writing placement with the rest of the freshman class. 

I missed my free time during the 1st week and resented the work because of it. If 
the purpose of this institute was to unite the freshmen and familarise us with each 
other and the school I do not think taking our free time away can acomplish tliis goal. 

I was unsure if v/e would ever use the material wc were given at the lectures. 

Ar, an orientation program for Freshmen, this Institute is very r;ood as it sotz the 
students out to get some practice in College work which is quite different from high 
school work. Consequently, the freshmen have some practical experience on how to work 
on future assignments when the actual classes start. Through this Institute Freshmen 
can also get acquainted with each other because they work to^^othcr most of the time 
and there are no upperclassmen around to confuse their differentiation between Freshmen 
and upperclassmen. 

Our prof, v/orked well in his personal contact with his students. This relationship 
proved f value when any problems arose. 

The institute was not as hard as I expected. I did think their could have been more 
social events to help introduce more people. The film wns an excellant idea causing 
us to v/ork as a group. 

I think Lhat all of the sections should direct themselves the way Mr, Iloopoi;' ilid. 
Very much v/as done in getting Lo know each other. Most of our Lime was spent in senn- 
ilivity seesions, which I feel are very important to every new student on campuo. 

I feel I really didn't learn anything from the Institute but enjoyed my /^roup very much 
and enjoyed the movie. One improvement should be that the r>ummer school students should- 
n't have to go to the Institute. 



I. P 1 

The riljn making made the institute. The library work was helpful. The film' Playboy 
of the Western Wor^d should not be shown again and the Pawnbroker should be shown 
next year. Some of the speakers were fair and others excellent but I suppose that 
that cannot be helped. 

I think his friendly manner really helped. I don't think he could have done any 
better. Excepting very little, 1 was pleased to have it turn out so well. 

It's awful having to write this — It' d be better if we could talk to our prof & 
Mr. Shaw. Anyhow... 

More writing & expressing opinions & ideas is necessary. 

I appreciate the picnic and after film refreshments that gave an excellent 
chance to meet faculty and other students. 

I felt that the course, as a whole, was and is a good idea. It enables the freshmen 
to really know what to expect for our four years here. 

I did not like any of the movies except the "Pawnbroker". I did not feel they were 
releyent to communication, except perhaps, how not to make a film. The rest of the 
institute was great. 

Get some good movies or have more social activities. 

I thinlc there could hve been a better selection of films & speakers. 

I feel Kr. was one of the best qualified Institute Professors on the staff. 

I learned a great from his comments both on paper and personally. His very rouph 
grading gets you to thinking objectively. 
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1971-72 Freshman Institute Evaluation 



As part of our ongoing institutional research program, an evaluation of the 
Freshman Institute has been completed. For the first two years of the Insti- 
tute, questionnaires were administered to all participants at the end of the 
session. The information accummulated in this fashion indicated general 
success of the Institute but was necessarily superficial. This year a dif- 
ferent method was employed to gather data from students. 

A systematic sample was drawn which included one participant, chosen at 
random, from each of the 36 Institute sections. A series of three one hour 
sessions were set up near the end of the Fall quarter and each student attend- 
ed one of the meetings. A semi-structured discussion was led by me; a wide 
variety of topics was covered and my analysis of the taped sessions indicates 
a continuing acceptance by students of the value of the Freshman Institute. 
Several recommendations were made for slight changes, but the students clearly 
indicated that the Institute was successful in helping them to improve their 
communication skills while introducing them to Hiram College. 

The phase of the Institute considered most exciting by a majority of the 
interviewees was the making of a film by each section. The opportunity to 
express themselves via this medium was new for most of the students; they 
viewed the process as a quick immersion into a highly relevant art form. 

In addition to being introduced to the rudimentary techniques of producing a 
film, students got to know each other very quickly in making the film. Nearly 
all of the students believed they got to know the other members of their group 
better and more quickly because of the film making. They also pointed out 
the value of group planning and problem solving. They learned to approach a 
problem, assign tasks to various members, and follow through as a group. 
Even those students who were not fully satisfied with the quality of their 
finished film stated that the process of making it was valuable. 

Several of the participants pointed out that the making of a film helped 
them to grasp the idea that learning at Hiram is not limited to the tradi- 
tional classroom lecture model. This action oriented teaching method with the 
bulk of responsibility resting with the students was believed to be a valuable 
introduction to the expectations associated with being a Hiram student. And 
the variety in the 36 films produced this year was given as proof of the 
flexibility and viability of this medium as a learning- teaching technique. 
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While the making of the films elicited the most favorable responses from the 
studentsi they pointed out many technical difficulties* The problems associated 
with trying to complete the film in a week; of great variety of film-making 
expertise among the several Institute sections; and the fact that the cameras 
were not all operable, necessitating a sharing among sections were all men- 
tioned as reasons for making the film production optional. 

The students felt the writing assignmeits were valuable in helping them to 
understand the College's expectations* They pointed out, however, that the 
number of writing assignments varied among sections and seemed somewhat unfair. 
Those students who had individual conferences about their papers as well as 
written comments seemed to have benefited much more than those receiving only 
written comments* Similarly, those students who were required to "rewrite" 
papers incorporating the instructor's comments into the new paper felt they 
learned more about college writing tten those students who merely received 
feedback on their papers. 

The commercial films received praise as did the group discussions following 
them. Several freshmen suggested, however, that the films be reshown on an 
optional attendance basis so that students, after discussing the films within 
their groups, would have the opportunity to see them again. 

In terr . of social activities, the students agreed that more "non-date" 
activities should be encouraged. They suggested having the gymnasium facili- 
ties open evenings for volleyball, badminton, basketball, etc. as well as the 
swimming pool. An optional trip to Cleveland was also suggested as a pos- 
sibility. 

In summary, the Freshman Institute was well received. The students felt the 
film-making was valuable but that the pressures it caused could be greatly 
diminished by making the requirement optional. They also encouraged increased 
feedback on their papers, preferably with individual conferences and required 
re-writing of themes. A repeat showing of the commercial films and increased 
social activities were also req[uested. 



FRjSHMAN colloquia 



The Freshman Colloquioii piacec tne Hiram fre->hrran in sensitive and 
slimulating relationships w.tli a orv.xlL .^roup jf [e^^r^^ and with a scholar- 
teacher. Through these reiationshirr^ the freshman is challenged to 
significant academic achie\o:r:-.>; , c lo important moral, aesthetic 

and humanistic values, an,i experience^, perceptive academic counsel. The 
title, "Colloquiiun,'* v:as select^,, ^-./k-' me acove broad purpose ^A'ill be 
achieved within the medium of conversation and v/ritinr,. 

Through tho CcL.^o-miun^ pr.T.rc^r'i j nuji-oer of ob.:ective^ are being 
sought. First, the iO-12 freshmen aad t neir professor are exploring, 
examining, and reflecting upon ratcri^ds an^. issues of significant Intel-- 
lectual importance to botn the students and the professor. While a Collo- 
quium centers on a particular tneme or topic, it is not an introductory 
course to a particular academic discipline; rather it is an introduction 
to scholarship in the liberal arts tradition. Second, the students and 
their professor are continuLng the emphasis apon effective written and 
oral communication begun in the Fre^h.r.an Institute. Tiiird, the professor 
is providing guidance and counsel concerning the dimensions of life at 
Hiram for his twelve students. The various possibilities open to students 
in the Hiram curriculum vrxll be discussed and attention will be given to 
each student concerning the selection of his academic courses. Finally 
the professor is seeking to cultivate the student's humane, moral, and 
aesthetic sensitivities. 

Since the Colloquia are intended to be vital 3iu{ creative new 
approaches to freshman education, the topics ami format are left to the 
individual professor. He ic, encouraged to allow for individual interests 



and skills within his group. The diversity oi subject matter amon^ 
Colloquia is indicated by the liso of titles which follows this overview. 

To achieve the purpos*. and objectives of the Colloquia, the professor 
and his students are encouragea to employ any relevant and effective 
teaching techniques. In c^'^lition to '--i^Jn^ ana .iiscucsion, reading, 
listening, reflection, observation, field trips and independent research 
are being employed in degrees bebt r>u:ted to the professor, his stu<ients, 
and their subject matter. InfornaJity ana flexibility characterise the 
method of the Colloquia. 

Students select two Colloquia, one in their first term in CO L ] ere 
and another in either their second or third term. To facilitate these 
selections, each professor writes a one-page description of the subject 
matter and the approach to be ornplo:yeci in his Colloquium. Included with 
each description is autobiographical material describing the professor, 
his interests and concerns. Several examples of these descriptions are 
appended to this report. The professor of Colloquiuii^ I is the student's 
academic advisor until he makes his selection of a major area of academic 
concentration. To encourage the ieveJopment of a personal relationship 
with several faculty members, the student must choose a different profes- 
sor for the second Colloquium. We were able in almost all cases to give 
students one of their top choices. Every student received his first 
choice either in Colloquium I or in Colloquium II and about two-thirds 
received their first choice both times. 

Each professor frequently provides constructive feedback to nis stu- 
dents about their written and oral expression, quality and manner of thinking, 
and approach to academic and moral issues. This evaluation is personal 
and private, between the professor and his student. Students whose work 
is satisfactory are given the grade of "credit". 



Students whose worr is inade^uat,e or incoir,r lei.e are given "no 
credit". The professor ol" -.uch students, in consultation with t,he student 
and occasionally with the helj, of th.j Ooi loquiu.-ri Committee, :r :-;:-ibes 
measures to remedy the deficiency. Usually this wil] lead to a r-.anr,e 
in the recorded grade fror; "no credit" to "cr'ji.H". In a selec'.ive 
college like Hiram most failures are the result of lack of interest nnd 
effort rather than lack of ability to io the work. Th- si/.e and nature 
of the Colloquia has reduced the nujnoer of such failure? and lead students 
to learn because they want to rather !,han because they have to for a j^rade. 

Evaluations from the first quarter indicate that the great ma/iority 
of students and faculty find the program stimulating and worthwhile. 

The titles, professors' names and department of the teachers of the 
1969-70 Freshman Colloquia are as foLiows: 

WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATUNTIC COMUNITY, Mr. Adams, Spanish 

MEDIA OF COiMMUNICATION, Mr. Bali, English 

EVOLUTION AND MODERN MAN, Mr. Barrow, Biology 

MAN IN HIS NATURAL ENVIRONIvIFjrr, Mr. Berg, Biology 

EDUCATION: CAN IT BE MADE Di3^I0CMTIC? Mr. Billings, Sociology 

STYLES OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, Mr. CarreU, tklucation 

THE IMPACT OF NAZI GEfiMAM ON TOKNTIETH CENTURY THOUGHT AND 
EXPERIENCE, Mrs. Cebulla, German 

MAGICAL MYSTERY TOUR, Mr. Chatfield, English 

CRISIS IN AMERICA, Mr. Day, PoliticalScience 

INVESTIGATION OF BIOGHMICALLY ACTIVE SUBSTANCES, Mr. Denham, 
Chemistry 

MAN IN THE ELECTRIC AGE, Mr. Fratus, English 

THE DIMENSIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, Mr. Giocarinis, History 

UNGUAGE, CULTUIiE, SELF, AND CREATIVITY, Mr. Gustason, Sociology 



MONTAIGNE: A RELEVANT KOFAL -'HILOSO-'HER, Kr. Ismail, French 

EVOLUTION OF KATHS^lATICAL COl.'OEMS WITH St'^XJlAL liMPfiASIS ON GAME 
THEORY, Mr. Johnson, Mathematics 

THE DAiiJlONlC SIDE OF MAi:, Kr. Knight, Psychology and Biology 

PRIVACY: PERSONAL AI'D PUBLIC, !*:r. Konick, Psychology 

HISTORY AKL FICTION, Mr. Layton, Hi^tci^ 

A CULTUliE IS CHANGIK'G, Kr. Leonard, Speech and Theatre Arts 
THE MIDDLE EAST, 1917-1967, Mr. McKinley, Ennlish 
REASSESING AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION, Mr. Morgan, Psychology 
MAN'S QUEST: VIOLENCE OR HUl-iANISM?, Miss Parker, English 
COMPUTERS AND THE HIND, Mr. Scal-z.i, Chemistry 
ART: IMAGE, MEDIUM, AND MilANIiW,, Mr. Schroedei-, Art 
DISRUPTION IN PlfYSICAL PHENOMENA, Mr. Shaffer, Physics 
FlilST PERSON SINGULAR, Mr. Shaw, English 

THE RACIAL DILEMA IN AMERICA: A LITER.4RY APPROACH, Mr. Stranahan, 
English 

MODES or AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NONFICTION, Miss Vincent, English 

CONCEPTS AJJD ISSUES IN HUViAN FRE;:.DOM, Mr. Watson, Religion 

SCIi^NTIKIC VALUES IN SCTi'J.-TItTC I-RACTICE, Kr. '.Jhoeler, Physic:- 

THE JEl'J IN AMERICA: A SELF PORTMIT IK LITERATURE, Mrs. Benstock, 
French 

VOICES FROM THE LEFT, Mr. Carrell, Education 

MODERN MAN'S SEARCH FOR HIMSELF, Mr. Chatfielci, Englii,h 

ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN, Mr. Cool, Biology 

A14ERICA IN THE THIRTIES, Mr. Fratus, English 

SCIENCE AND SOCIETY: SOLUTIONS IN SEARCH OF PiiOBLlillS, Mr. Friedman, 
Physics 

ilELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND EXPRffir.IoN, Mr. Hoffman, Philosophy 
OH LOVE, Mr. Hoopes, Philosophy 
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fflAT IS A G'''NSEOR.y:? V.i-. .•oec.-.:,, .:r.o.-;ch an; 7heni,re Artr 

rIL'': AI.'lJ Jjl-L^:, ^:r. : ■.;.,-,dor., Z and Thea'-rr Art,G 

Tlia'.A3 KA:::.': INSTI::..: vs. IKT^LLHCT, ?'.r. r-i-vler-, Genr.an 

SCX'lii nFFiiCTS OF i'HOTOa::!'A!iY OL' Ci;".;?!'/., •;ISIOu, Kr. i'ackani, Ari, 

AH AM'ROACil TU JAf-lF-S Ji'>YC.:'S Ui^Yl'.: V.: . r/..rai:ahan, .■■ngli: !. 

CURiffiNT iiCONCIilC ISSUiX;, K". '..'hi itaAor , Ikonofidcs 

p:<:iisi/x;tj'^::;s oh ca-iMiirjioATioi;, ■-n.-u-.h 

ARTIFICIAL IliTiiLLIGiiiC:.— TH". CO^.-'Ui :!; Ar;L TlIuU :hT, Kr. Oomfor! 
Mathematic'. 

THE ORIGIN AliD hySCLUTlOi; 01- >: 'KrLlCT, Mr. ^'•ilyas, Sociology 
AI'liiRIGA IN THE COLD WAR, Mr. Kana^el., History 

LATIN AMERICA: RFJOLUTIOK Ori "VOLUTION? Mr. K.'lr.ykovich, Spanish 

THE GENETIC REVOLUTION AND A ! 0SSI3L^: DILil-lA, V.r. Miller, Biolopy 

LITERATURE AS SOCIAL CONSCl.iNO.: CONTiiriPORAi J ilvilCO, Kiss Parker, 
English 

THE CHAMBEIiL/ah'*S Mi'T AND HUGH ADO ABOUT NOTtllliG AT THK GIXDBE, 
Mr. Shaw, English 

THE NONCONFORMIST AS TREATED ill LITERATURE, Miss Vincent, iinr.iish 

/ 

(Seven Colloquia which are beini; o:.:"erod twice durinf t!ie year are listed 
only once above. ) 
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EVOLUTION" AM. i-50DEWJ MAN 



The ways in v;hich Che principles of ovo"»uCion interact with 
modern man and the organisms in nis envix^onmcnt arc to be explored* 
The first subject to be discussed v;ill be: To what extent has 
modern man with his ability to modify his environment changed the 
rate of evolution? 

A common background for tho participants in trhis Colloquium 
will be established by reading, discussion of basic text and prepa- 
ration of papers on the principles of evolution, historical human 
evolution and exploration of sorr.e of the ancient and primitive 
cultures and their fatob during tne first third of the term. A 
field trip to a museum will be included during this period • 

During the rest of the term more individual approaches will 
involve selecting topics of special interest to the students to 
increase their depth of knowledge or expand their cultural horizons 
in some area of human culture that interests them. These topics 
may fall in any field of human endeavor that is attractive to 
the student. Field trip arrangements for this time will be made 
as thi.s activity gives substance to a student's report. 

The reports will be developed by individual students meeting 
with the instructor with the frequency determined by the need of 
the student for aid in developing the topics. The group will 
meet for exchange of ideas in discussions and in presenting the 
students^ reports for critical review by their peers approximately 
two times weekly. A moderate charge will be required for the 
expenses of travel on the field trips. 

Required texts: 

E. Peter Volpe, Understanding Evoluti on, 
G.H.R. von Koenigsv;ald, The Evolution of Man , 
L.A. l\fhite, The Evolution of Culture , 
Zinsser, Rats, Lice and History > 
A.udrey, African Gen esis. 



James H. Barrow> Jr. Professor of Biology and Director of the 
Biological Station. Education: B.A., Emory, 1943; Ph.D., 
Yale, 1951. Scholarly Interests : synecology with special 
attention to parasitism. 
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THE DAEMONIC SIDE OF iMAN 



In contrast to what is good about the human species, 
that is, his capacity for love and compassion, the focus of 
this Colloquium will be upon that which is basically evil 
about him, that is, the aggressive, lioslile aspect of his 
nature and his capacity for violence. Our studies in this 
area will be very broad and range from interpersonal to in- 
ternational hostilities. 

There are two main benefits which we hope to derive from 
such a venture. The first is the opportunity, as a group, to 
devise and explore technic^ues for gaining and communicating 
knowledge. The second and more difficult is to increase our 
understanding of ourselves. Any enhancement of self -knowledge 
is at least another small step on the road to personal freedom. 
Self-knowledge has the effect of making one more humble also. 

We 'dll begin by examining the role of aggression in animal 
behavior and some of the "built-in ' hormonal and neural mechan- 
isms which mediate aggressive behavior in many vertebrates, in- 
cluding man. In considering chc evolutionary significance of 
aggression we may wish to speculate as to its past adaptive 
value and the likelihood that modern man v;ill become extinct if 
he does not escape this aspect of his nature. With this brief 
background on biological man we will turn to the task of attempt- 
ing to identify some of the cultural and individual experiental 
factors which reduce, enhance, or alter aggressive behavior. 

Early in the term we will decide as a group how we wG^nt 
to proceed* Possible approaches include the following: 

1. Books, articles, plays and films which are relevant 
for our studies. 

2. Trips and interviews in which we meet and talk with 
people in certain identifiable roles, e.g., policemen, militant 
social activists, non-violent social activists, and those who 
particularly enjoy engaging in or witnessing aggressive or 
violent games such as football, westling, or bullfighting. 

3. Role playing within the group. 

4. The design and execution of an original scientific 
investigation of some aspect of aggressive behavior. 



. Rea Knight. Professor of Psychology and Biology. Education : 
B.A., Baldwin -I 'allace, 1954; M.S., Pennsylvania State, 1956; 
Ph.D., Pennsylvania State, 19G1. Schol a rly Inte rests: experi- 
mental and physiological factors in animal social l)ehavior. 
Other Interests: outdoor activities in woods and water. 
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CONCEPTS AND ISSUES IN HUMAN FREEDOM 



In this Colloquiun, we will carefully examine the various 
concepts and issues in huinan freedom. By focusing attention 
in our reading, ^^nriting and discussion upon the single issue 
of racism in America, various central aspectr and dimensions 
in human freedom and responsibility will be identified and 
examined . 

Three major historical contx-oversies over human freedom 
(one each from the Medieval, Reformation and Modern periods) 
will be examined for the insights they shed upon the issues and 
dimensions we v;ill have uncovered. 

Each participant in the Cclloquium will v.T?ite critical 
reviews of the various readings, participate in the leadership 
of the discuss ions, and write a final 'position paper- in which 
he v/ill present his personal concept' of human freedom, specify 
the various issues and dimensions in that concept, and identify, 
in so far as possible, its historical heritage. 

Field trips to the Cooperative Urban Studies Center in 
Clevelarid and outside resource people will also be utilized 
in our Studies. The cost for the field trips will be minimal. 

The readings for the Colloquium will include: 

Augustine, The Enchiridion on Fai t h, Hope, and Love^ 

Pelagius, Selected mineographed materials, 

Ernst F. Winter, Erasm us -Luther: Discourse on Fre e Will. 

H. Richard Niebuhr, TjTe_Respo nsible Self , 

Joseph F. Fletcher, Situa tion Ethics , 

Martin Luther King, Jr., l\>hy ^'^ Can't Vlaxt, 

William H. Grier and Price M. Cobbs, Black Rage. 



Robert L. Watson. Assistant Professor of Religion E^^^i^a- 
B A , Ohio Wesleyan, 1956; B.D., Yale Divinity, 1960, Ph.D., 
V^nderbiS, 1969; ScholarlY_Interests church history and 
SrtScal^heology,-Th7Ti^reenth-century i^^^ests ■ 

contemporary theological and social issues Oth^^ 
family, music, theatre, camping, and athletics. 



VOICES FROM THE LEFT 



This Colioquaum will oxaiuire contemporary lettisr proti^sts 
of tho black movemont and t:hc >LiKicnt movt^r.cnt . A very brict 
hii>toricdl introduction will suT'vey the Americvin Revolution as 
a i^ooidl phenomenon, the Labor Movement of thr 1830 's, populism 
and progressivism. 

The major objectives of the course will bo to seek uudor- 
standings of the changing philosophical posiiions, stratooies, 
and tactics of the leftist black movement md revolutionary 
student movements. The study ol black movomc nrs will include 
the Civil Rights Movement, SNCC, black pov/er, and black militancy. 
The study of the student movements v;ill inr:l;Ge student partici- 
pation in Civil Rights, free ^:peech movement, rtudent power, SDS, 
and the student involvement in the ant i -war movement. 

The reading requirements for the course will be extensive. 
Several papers will also be required. 

Bibliography includes: 

Carmichael and Hamilton, Black Power , 
Cox Comm., Crisis at Columbia , 
Galbraith, The New Industrial State , 
Hof stadter. Age of Reform , 
Horowitz, Power , Po li t ic s , and Peoj> le , 
Kunen, The Strawberry Statement , 
Lin'-oln, Black Muslims in America , 
Marcuse, Essay on Liberation , 
Zinn, SNCC. 



Professor William D. Carrell 
Assisted by Mr. Louis Krupnick, ^70 



William D. Carrell. Assistant Professor of Education. Education: 
B.S., Texas Technological, 1960; George Peabody, 1968* 

Sch olarly Int e rests : history, philosophy, and sociology of 
American education; social and political thought of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; sensitivity training. Other Interests : 
sailing, athletics, and political campaigns. 
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SOME EFFECTS Or PHOTOCP.^PIiY Oil CREATIVE VISION 



Through critical observation of photographs and filras, 
readings and discussions, a brief introduction to the history 
of photography, and personal involveinent with tho medium, we 
shall attempt to discover some w^ys in which artistic vision 
has been altered and extended in the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries. 

The student will be expected to do research on a number 
of topics and to draw concU^sions' of his own. F'^ssays will be 
required on ideas which emerge in the discussion sessions and 
from reading assignmep.ts. These might include such topics as; 

the photograph ac a historical docujnent, 
expressivism versus documentation, 
the photograph as illustration, 
photomontage (stills and film.), 

motion in still photography and its effects on painting, 
time- space concepts (stills, film, paintung), 
the decline, and revival of photographic realism (painting), 
the isolation of the moment, 

effects of the camera on the impressionists and post- ' 

impressionists, 

the illusion of perspective, 

photography and mass reproduction, 

movie stars and mass production, 

film sequence, 

sound and the visual image, 

television and film, film and painting, painting and TV. 

A field trip to George Eastman House of Photography in 
Rochester, New York is anticipated. 

A partial list of references includes: 

Edward Steichen, The Family of Man , 

Nathan Lyons, (edQ, Photographers on Photography , 

Eastman House, Vision and Expression ^ 

Marshall McLuhan, Understanding Media , 

Lucy R. Lippard, Pop Art , 

James Hall and Barry Ulanov, Modern Culture and the Arts , 

Kevin Brownlow, The Parade ^s Gone By , 

Richard D. MacCann, Film; A Montage of Theories. 



Fred M. Packard. Assistant Professor of Art. Education : B.A., 
Louisiana State, 1958; M.A., Kent State, L961. 
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THE CHAMBERLAIN'S MEN AND MIX.. ADO ABOUT NOTMING AT THE r.LOht 



The plan Is to investigate in some detail documonts ind boo 
relating to the organization and operation of ^mc Shakec-pearear 
company of players (The Chamberlain's Men); then to study Much 
Ado About Nothing (1598) and its criticism, and finally to pro- 
■3U5e this comedy unpretentiously in an intelligently cut version, 
of about one hour and a half in length, using simple staging 
and contemporary costuming. Thus, the twelve members of the ^ 
Colloquium will become the Shakespearean company they ha\-e r.tii-'^ 
learning something about the Elizabethan Age as wo- 11 as about th. 
stage. Acting experience is not at all a pre- requisite, but an 
interest in Shakespeare, or the stage, is. We aim to please 
ourselves, and if we do, we may please others, too. 



John B. Shaw. Professor of English. Educat ion: B.A., Oberlin 
1947; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1952. Scholarly Inter ests: 
Shakespeare, writing , and poetry. 



1970-71 
FRESHM.'VN COLLOQUIA 

The Freshman Colloquium places the Hiram fresh-...an in close re lationsh . ps 
with a small group of peers and with a scholar-teacher. Through this means, the 
Hiram faculty hopes to challenge the freshman to significant academic achievemont. 
to expose him to important moral, aesthetic and humanistic values, and to provide 
him with perceptive academic counsel. The title. "Colloquium." was selected be- 
cause these educational aims will be realized through practice in oral com.«unication 
as well as writing. 

We seek several specific objectives in this program. First of all, an average 
of twelve freshmen and their professor are exploring, examining, and reflecting 
upon materials and issues of significant importance both for the students and the 
professor. While a Colloquium centers on a particular theme or topic, it is not~ 
in contrast to most freshman courses-a beginning course in a particular academic 
discipline; rather, we hope that each Col loquium will provide an introduction to 
scholarship in the liberal arts tradition. Secondly, the students and their profes- 
sor are expected to continue to concen'rate on effective written and oral communica- 
tion, concerns which were emphasized in the Freshman Institute. Thirdly, the pro- 
fessor Will serve as the student's academic advisor and, in an informal way, as a 
general counselor about life at Hiram. He will see that the student is well in- 
formed about the College's curriculum as he assists him in the selection of his 
courses. Finally, the professor is seeking to refine the student's human, moral, 
and aesthetic perceptions. 

In order to foster new approaches to the problems of /reshman education, the 
CoUoquia are structured v.ith a mimimum of uniformity; selection of topics and Lor- 
mat are left largely to the individual professor. He is encouraged to allow f.or 
individual interests and skills within his group. Some idea of the diversity of 



topics offered may be seen in the list of Colloquium titles given below. The char- 
acter of each group's experience varies, necessarily, according to the professor, 
the subject matter, and the individual students involved. All groups employ 
reading, writing, and discussion,- most have made use of field trips, and informal 
meetings in the professor's home; and some have made experiments with various kinds 
of group dynamics. We believe that the Colloquium Program l.as preserved an emphasis 
on traditional academic values, but that it has also provided an atmosphere in which 
students can express themselves freely in a non-graded situation. 

Students select two Colloquia, one in their first tern' in college and another 
^1 either their second or third term. To facilitate these se lecf ons , each profes- 
sor writes a one-page description of the subject matter and the approach to be em- 
ployed in his Colloquium. Included with each description is autobiographical mater- 
ial describing the professor, his interests, and concerns. jTeveral examples of these 
dCicriptions are appended to this report. The Colloquium 1 professor remains the 
student's academic advisor until he selects his area of academic concentration. To 
encourage the development of personal relationships with faculty members, each 
student must choose a different professor for the second Colloquium. Every effort 
is made to match the student with a Colloquium that suits his interests and abili- 
ties. In the history of the Program, about two-thirds of the students have been 
assigned their first choice for both Colloquia; those that received a lower choice 
in Colloquia 1 were given preferred status in the second selecLion process. 

Each professor frequently provides constructive comments to. his students about 
their written and oral expression, quality and matter of thinking, and approach 
to academic and moral issues. This evaluation is personal .ind private, betv^oen 
the professor and his student.,. If an indivi d.-.dl ' s work is satisfactory, lir is 
given the grade of "Credit." The interim grade of "Incompl.' o" is assigned i.o 



students who need to finish a small part of work for the Colloquium; it is also 
occasionally assigned to students who must take an English composition course to 
improve their writing. Students whose work is inadequate or unsatisfaccory receive 
the grade of "No Credit." 

According to evaluations received during its fir.L tiv. terms of operation, 
the great majority of students and faculty find the Colloquium Program stimulating 
and worthwhile. 



Listed below are the titles, and the professors' name, and departments lor the 
1970-71 Freshman Colloquia. A few of uhe Colloquia were offered more than one time. 

THE KING OF DREAMERS AND THE DREAMER KING: Mr. Adams. Spanish. 

FACT AND FICTION: THE 191A-1918 WAR IN LITERATURE AND THE PRESS: Mr. Anderson, English. 
EVOLUTION AND MODERN MAN: Mr. Barrow, Biology. 
SCIENCE AND HUMAN INVOLVEMENT: Mr. Becker, Physics. 
MAN IN HIS NATURAL ENVIRONMENT: Mr. Berg, Biology. 
VOICES OK THE LEFT: Mr. Carrell, Education. 

NAZISM: PERSPECTIVES AND IMPLICATIONS: Mrs. CebuUa, German. 

BIRD. SERPENT, SUN AND SEA: LIFE AS AN UNREASONABLE ACTIVITY': Mr. ChatfLeld. English. 
ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN: Mr. Cool, Biology. 

INVESTIGATION OF BIOCHEMICALLY ACTIVE SUBSTANCES: Mr. Denham. Chemistry. 
SCIENCE AND SOCIETY: SOLUTIONS IN SEARCH OF PROBIJiMS: Mr^. Friedman, Physics. 
THE ABSURD IN THE THEATRE AND THE THEATRE OF THE ABSURDr^Mr. Gnuthier. Irench. 
REVERENCE FOR LIFE: Mr. Gruenler, Religion. 

LANGUAGE, CULTURE, SELF AND CREATIVITY: Mr. Gulyas, Sociolo^-.y. 



u 

TOMORROW'S POST-MODERN SOCIETY AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION: Miss liorndon, l>hys. Ed. 
KELIGIOUS THOUGHT: AN EXISTENTIAL APPROACH: Mr. Hoffnxan, Philosophy. 
SELF AND SOCIETY: Mr. Hoopes, Philosophy. 

THE AMERICAN POLITICAL CULTURE: Mr. Kolson, Political Science. 

PRIVACY: PERSONAL AND PUBLIC: Mr. Konick, Psychology. 

HISTORY AND FICTION: Mr. Layton, History. 

A CULTURE IS CHANGING: Mr. Leonard, Speech. 

SOCIOLOGY OF SPORTS: Mr. Malmisur, Physical Education. 

THE MIDDLE EAST, 1917-1967: Mr. McKinley, English. 

LATIN AMERICA: LITERATURE OF ENGAGEMENT: Mr. Melnykovich, Spanish. 

THE GENETIC REVOLUTION AND A POSSIBLE DILEMMA: Mr. Laughner, Biology. 

POLITICS OF THE RIGHT IN AMERICA: Mr. Pierce, Political Science.. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH: Mrs. Pierce, S eech. 

THE COMPUTER AND CALCULATIONS IN SCIENCE: Mr. Rosser, Chemistry. 
FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: Mr. Shaw, English. 

MOMRN MUSIC: NOISE POLLUTION OR ART?: Mr. Shelden, Music. 
THE IMPACT OF MODERN MATHEMATICS: br. Smerek, Mathematics. 
THE RACIAL DILEMMA IN AMERICA: Mr. Stranahan, English. 
THE iaiERICAN CHARACTER: Mr. Strassburger , History. 
SATIRIC VIEWS OF SOCIETY: Miss Vincent, English. 
MUSIC AND TWENTIETH CENTURY MAN: Mr. Hurley, Music. 
AMERICA IN THE THIRTIES: Mr. Fratus, English. 
VIOLENCE: Mr. Freedman, Speech. 
CRYSTALS: Mr. Friedman, Physics. 

THE DAEMONIC SIDE OF KAN: Mr. Knight, Psychology. 

THE GREEK IDEA OF NATURE: Mr. Koritansky, Political Science. 

MAN AS A CLOWN: Mr. Niccolls, Religion. 
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SEXUAL POLITICS: Miss Parker, English. 
CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY: A SCIENTIFIC TRE.-ISURE-HUNT: Mrs. Parks, Latin. 
WHY_IS THERE A WORLD AT ALL?: Mr_.._Peters , Philosophy. 
ALIENATION AND MODERN MAN: Miss Rickard, Sociology. 
DO IT-THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NOW GENERATION: Mr. Rubin, Psychology. 
THE APPEAL OF INDIA: Mr. Shaw, English. 

GOTHIC NOVEL: THE ULTIMATE TRIP: Mrs. Stevens, Education. 
RADIATION HAZARDS: Mr. Wheeler, Physics. 

THE FAUSTIAN SYMBOL, PERMANENCE IN CHANGE: Mr. Bohi, German. 

THE NEW SOUTH: Mr. Carrell, Education. 

THE FLASH OF GENIUS: Mr. Dreisbach, Chemistry. 

AMERICA LEARNS TO PLAY: Mr. Hollinger, Physical Education. 

ON LOVE: Mr. Hoopes, Philosophy. 

THE PLUMED SERPENT MEETS THE SPANISH LION: Mr. Melnykovich, Spanish. 

STUDENT DEVELOPMENT DURING COLLEGE: Mr. Morgan, Psychology. 

YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE JEWISH: Miss Turner,, Education. 

THE NONCONFORMIST AS TREATED IN LITERATURE: Miss Vincent, English. 

MAN'S DILEMMA, MORAL MAN'S CHALLENGE: WHAT IS HUMAN LIFE?: Mr. Watson, Religion. 



FC 101-3 
i^rofessor Barrow 



EVOLUTION AND MODERN MAN 



The ways in which the principles of evolutJon interact with modern 
man and the organisms in his environment are to be explored. The lirnt 
subject to be discussed will be: To what extent has uiodern man with his 
ability to modify his environment changed the rate ot evolution? 

A common background for the participants in this Colloquium will be 
established by reading, discussion of basic text and preparation of papers 
on the principles of evolution, historical human evolution and exploration 
of some of the ancient and primitive cultures and their tares during the 
first third of the term. A field trip to a museum will be Included 
during this period. 

During the rest of the term more individual approaches will involve 
selecting topics of special interest no the student*> no increase tiieir 
depth of knowledge or expand their cultural horizons ^omc area of human 
culture that interests them. These topics may tall in any field of human 
endeavor that is attractive to the student. Field trip arrangements for 
this time will be made as this activity gives substance to a student *s 
report. 

, The reports will be developed by individual students meeting with the 
instructor with frequency determined by the need of the student tor aid 
in developing the topics. The group will meet for exchange of ideas 
in discussions and in presenting the students' reports lor critical 
review by their peers approximately two times weekly. A moderate charge 
will be required for the expense of travel on field trips. 

Required texts: 

E. Peter Volpe, Understanding Evolution . 
G.H.R. von Koenigswald, The Evolution oi Ma n . 
L.A. White, The Evolution of Culture . 
Hans Zinsser, Rats , Lice and History . 
Robert Audrey, African Genesis . 

Time of meeting: Period 6. 



James H. Barrow, Jr. Professor of Biology and Oiroctor of the Hiologx- 
cal Station. Education ; B.A., Emery, IOA'3; FhJ),, Yale, 1931. 
Scholarly Interests ; synccology with special attention to para- 
sitism. 



FC 10U33 

Professor Strassburger 



THE AMERICAN CHARACTER 



Since we are, at least partly, what we think we are, this Colloquium 
will be an attempt to define what it Is to be an American. Admittedly, It is 
hard to think of a typical American-he would be a man in a cowboy hat and tails 
living in a log cabin on Wall Street— yet we share a history that belongs to 
all Americans and to us alone. A wide array of writers have interpreted this 
cotmaon heritage, each in his own way, to generalize about the nature of the 

^^'^^ generalizations will form the basis for reflection 
in this flolloquiumi participants will compare and criticize the various views 
or America and also the various means employed to substantiate those views. 
This critical examination of select works will be carried on in discussions 
and in several brief essays, and in the process students will be urged to applv 
their developing critical method to their own intellectual and social experi- 
ence. As a result it is hoped that the members of the Colloquium might move 
toward developing their own theories or. che nature of the American character. 
In order to bring these theories into focus we will consider the question of 
race; what our continuing racial crisis has contributed to the American charac- 
ter; and whether it is possible, after all is said and done, to speak o£ a sinale 
national character that is valid for all races in this country. 

Texts: 

Bernard Ballyn, Education in the Forming of American Society . 

R. A. Bill ington, ed., "The Frontier Thesis: Valid Interpretation of 

American History?" ^ 
David Potter, People of Plenty . 
David Riesman et al., The Lonel "rowd. 

Alexis de TocqueviUe, Democrac" .1 America . Richard D. Heffner ed,. 
Recommended: Gunnar Myrdal, American Dilemma. 

Time of meetingi Period 6. 



John Strassburger. Assistant Professor of History. Education ; B. A.. Bates. 
1964, B.A., Cambridge (England), 1966; Ph.D. candidate, Princeton. 
Scholarly Interests; society and politics in colonial America. 



FC 102-2 
Second Quarter 
Professor Anderson 



FACT AND FICTION: THE 1914-1918 WAR IN LITERATURE AND THE PRESS 



rh.r 21! K^'^* hardest tasks of the educated person Is to dlstlnRuish 
that which 1. true from that which is not. The task is made hard« bv 

l^rJnT f w "^''^^ ^^-^^ non-truth Js neJIr as ' 

strongly delimi.ted £or the educated man a. for the uneducateSr In 

;ot'"."iia':Lh'? ' °' "'''^'^^ h^maJuies 

o^ enSs iSf rinoo ? ' distorting facts for their 

^he'pir^JV fiT "^^^ P'^^"'=*^ materials that stem 

re^r^M!^ "'^^"1 ''^y" ^" "^^i^^^* « ""-"b" of observers 

report similar events. Students will refine their sensibilities to the old 

ots:„i^:ret„j:/" tr.::o[j:ctiL 

given'grearUt'^Sde'In it'' °' ''"^ "^^l "e 

files ^r^L V \ i"^ P'^^^^y readings from contemporary 

«H y«\Y°rk Times, Nation . New Republic . Clevelan d Plain Dealer 

and other available periodicals. Meetings iill" be devoted to dLcussion' ' 
and comparison of findings, each student will write a summary and Jmnres 
wl^rj ^J%;"d«P«"dent readings, and a comparison of of lit IZlll 
With his findings. There will ba a trip to the Cleveland PubHc JSrary 
to take advantage of Its large holdings of World War materials. 

Texts I 

Cocteau, Imposter . 

Hasek, Good Soldier Schweik . 

cumnings. Enormous Room . 

Remarque, All Quiet on the Western Fron t. 

Dos Passos, Three Soldiers ! ' " 

R^iM^'V"^?,?^ Rupert Brooke, Wilfred Owen, Apollinalre. 
K*"**!"^' Grand Illusion , (filmscript) 
Kubrik, Paths of Glo77 . (film-if available) 

Time of neetingt Period 6. 



David R. Anderson. Assistant Professor of English. Education- B A 

2eI^rS°Re:f:;e'''s'H";'-; ''''^ ^^•^^^'^^t'.X's'. 

western Reserve. Scholarly Interpsf^t Renaissance English litera- 



FC 102-16 
Second Quarter 
Professor Peters 



WHY IS THERE A WORLD AT ALL? 



r-i Ja" f*"^* Colloquium is to examine a question which has tis 

clnated philosopher, and theologians throughout Mstory" where did t .11 
co«e from? Some h.ve argued that there might have been notM^g "J^teve; 
that the existence of something is surprising and even sLckin^ 

exolan!;Mon°"T^"'" concentrates, in particular, on the meaning of an 

thi'iorld IIZ .xUtedT'' ^^"^ "° 

basic^'jssues^iUn '"^J" ^"^^ in«.ediately into a number of 

itself to SLJL^ T'' ^ religion; it is also a topic which lends 

being^Jlv^S'^lor resnonLM discussions, with Colloquium members 
oeing given major responsibility for handling the sessions. They will 
write two short position paper, .s well as a longer, final paper! 

This I^a'Jarffi!l«3^T"^ The Mystery of Exis^.n.. by Milton Munitz. 
il.V«^.? a careful and rigorous treatment of the topic, and many reaard 
Munitz's book as one of the finest works of its kind. TherHlir^e suo 
plementary reading in such philosophers as Spinoza. Huml and Bergson. 



Time of meeting; Period 6. 



'"*'Vlver:i1r\95"'rr /'^'r^'^- ^^"^^^-^"" ^ Texas Chnsuan 

of Chlcaao* Q^n' '^•'^•'/"J^'«"ity of Chicago. 1953; Ph.n.. University 
ofr.l??' ? : scholarly InterP.r.. Process phi losophy. phi losophy 
'^«1^8lon, logic, existentialism. Publications : The Creative ^ ^ 
^^^i^' 1966, Hart.horne and N eocla ssical Mer.p W c. ..c IV. 



I'C 1 1)7" I I 
Till rd Qii.ii I ,-1 
I'rol'essor Tut nor 



YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE JEWISH 



pureli Ren«M tenSs 'Jj" '""""^ statements Is that thoy a^e couched in 
^^^^ Colloquium will provide tor a basic explornt. i ol historic. 1 

flcatlon rt- poLlble mlscoS^epMons T " ''f'" ""^'^'-^^^^-'^ng ^lar- 
•-k r I. misconceptions and areas of question. It is hmiod i-hat 

slons^hlcStu? L'LS""""'""'" "-eguhTly ,„r discussion sos. 

Attendance ar n T»n,„i* '"^''^P^tion m tleld trips and pertinent activities. 

th. cost of .uch ,p.cL"ic';vlJu" ' """""'^ " 

In-dopth library research study will be required. ' ' 



Texts: 



'^Iwmc, .Ifws, God and History . 

'^''vis. Understanding Judaism . 

plus numerous other paperbacks and pamphlets. 

Time of meeting: Period 6. 



Pearl Turner Assistant Professor of Education. Kducnt...... B.A. (-.so 

1968. Scholarly lnteres_r^: Tcncher education. le..r.. "or d si 



re 102-31 
Third Quarter 
Professor Melnykovich 



THE PLUMED SERPENT MEETS THE SPANISH LION 



When Cortez and Pizarro entered Mexico and Peru, rv specL I vo iy , i h<-y 
confronted two highly developed and intrinsically dlfieront civilizations. 
The conirontatlon which resulted did not create in South America and Moxico 
a new culture combining elements of the opposing c< vl 1 i z.ic ions , but rachor 
an imposition of Western culture which tried to erndicaco all elements ol 
the existing civilizations. The colonies in the New World became extensions 
of Spain, ignoring the plight of the indigenous peoples. 

The result Is that even today parts of Latin America are dividcv! 
culturally and socially. Economic, political and social superiority is 
still enjoyed by members of European stock and mestizos while the Indian 
lives in virtual obscurity. 

The purpose of this Colloquium will be threefold: 

1. To study the pre-Colombian cultures of Mexico and Peru, and 
Western Europe, Spain in particular, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; 

2. To study the conquest of Mexico and Peru; 

3. To study the results, both immediate and far-reaching, of that 
conquest. 

We will propose an attempt to answer several questions: 

1. Was the pre-Colomblan view of man, society and the universe 
different than that of his Spanish conquercir? 

2. How could millions of Indians of Mexico and Pern have been de- 
feated so easily by a relatively small number ol Spanish con- 
quistadors? 

3. Can Latin Americans present problems be explained through an 
examination of this period? 

A partial list of books to be used in this Colloquinm includes: The 
Aztec; Man and Tribe; Realm of the Incas e Royal Hunt of t he Sun; and ThT" 
Labyrinth of Solitude . " — 

Films, slides and field trips will supplement readings nnd clas.s .lis- 
ius.slonH. A minimum three papers, one a research paper, will be required. 
Time of meeting: Period 6. 



OeorKe Melnykovich. Instructor iih Spanish. Kd ucatJon : M.A., Iliram l<)h',' 

M.A., Pittsburgh, 196H; Ph.D. candidate, Pittsburgh. Scliolarly interests ; 
Twentieth century literature of Latin America. 



HIRAM COLLEGE • hiram. ohio 44234 • telephone tsisi 569-3211 



DEPARTMENT OF Er4Gl_lSH JUUC 25, 1971 



Dear Freshman Class Member: 

My purpose here is to help you choose your Freshman Colloquium lor 
the fall of 1971. Please read this letter carefully, i\s well as the pa>;es 
that follow. They will have a vital effect on your total experience as a 
freshman at Hiram. 

In an early section of the Hiram College Catalogue you will find a 
description of our New Curriculum, of which the Freshman Colloquia are o 
very important part. You should become thoroughly familiar with thaL de- 
scription, for as a student you will share the responsibility for making tho 
New Curriculum work for you. As the Catalogue states, each Freshman will 
take a Colloquium during the fall quarter at Hiram; a second Colloquium will 
be taken during either the winter or the spring quarter. The teachers v>l 
the fall Colloquia will serve as academic advisors for their students during 
the entire year. 

As far as is practical, you will select the Colloquia you take. The 
pages following this letter contain descriptions of all the Colloquia which 
will be offered during the fall quarter. On the bottom of each page is a 
brief biographical sketch of the professor who will teach the Colloquium. 
Please read this material thoughtfully and select the topics (and professors) 
that interest you most. Remember that as you select your Colloquium for the 
fall you are also selecting an academic advisor for the year. 

This year we are attempting to coordinate the fall Colloquia moro closely 
with the Freshman Institute, by making the student gruiips the same (or both 
programs. Thus, the freshmen whom you meet in the InstiLuto will be vour 
associates during your fall Colloquium as well, and all ol you will liavo ex- 
pressed some interest in a common topic. In most cases, your instructor for 
the Freshman Institute will also be your instructor for the fall Colloqiiium. 
If you have another teacher for the Institute, he will serve as your advisor 
until the start of the regular fall term. 

Enclosed you will find a green preference blank on which you arc to 
list the Colloquium you most prefer, followed by a second, third, and fourth 
choice. Please list the Colloquia by number and the name of the professor 
(both are found in the upper right-hand corner of each description.) Use 
the enclosed envelope and return the preference blank so that it will arrive 
at Hiram College no later than August 2nd . The same envelope should be used 
to return your choices for the Twentieth Century course. After August 2nd, 
Colloquium assignments will be made up, so that, if your preference is not 
received, it may be difficult or impossible for us to honor your wishes. 




/ 



Something needs to be said about the times of meeting for CoUoquia 
during the fall, and their relationship to your other courses. As the Cata- 
logue also explains, in the fall quarter you will be taking a CoIloq.:iuiu 
and two other courses (one of which will probably be the Twentieth CentiM> , ) 
Most Colloquia arc scheduled for Period 7 (Tues/and Fri., at 2:20, for v>ne 
hour, 30 minutes.) If you are assigned to one of these Colloquia, it should 
not C(»nllict with the time of mocting for ,.:,v course that you are eligible 
to take. Assignment to the ColloquKi ineetinK ai other Limes may make u 
nccess;iry lor you to postpone some otiier course until u later quarter. \i 
it meets at the same hour; but the probability of conflict is small. lu kG"- 
cral, you should certainly choose your Colloquium according to the sub jocr 
matter, r.ither than the time oi meeting, 

Tliis is your program, and every el fort will he* made to honor yoxiv top 
profcreuce. However, since enrollment will be limited to twelve stodcMit 
per Colloquium, it will probably not be possible to granr lirst cho.co.s to 
c-veryone. When you arrive, you will be told which of Nour preferences u,. 
have been able to honor. Toward the close of the Institute, you will meet 
vith your advisor and discuss with him the selection ot your courses loi the 
fall quarter. 



You will also find enclosed with these materials a blue information blank 
which will be given to your advisor, enabling him to become acquainted with 
you more quickly and to be of more help to you during your first days on the 
campus. Please fill out this blank also and enclose it in the envelope with 
your preferences for Colloquia and the Twentieth Century. 



Wo 



shall be very glad to see you at Hiram College. 



Sincerely, 

^ • P (i- 

Brainerd P. SLrau.ili.ui 
Director of Frcslimnu 
Colloquia lor 10/1^1972 



Listed below are the titles, and the professors' names and department for the 
1971-72 Freshman Colloquia. A few of the Colloquia were offered more than one 
time. 

FRONTIERS: Mr. Anderson, English. 

EVOLUTION AND MODERN MAN: Mr. Barrow, Biology. 

SCIENCE AND HUMAN INVOLVEMENT: Mr. Becker, Physics. 

MAN IN HIS NATURAL ENVIRONMENT: Mr. Berg, Biology. 

MUSIC AND TWENTIETH CENTURY MAN: Mr. Burley, Music. 

ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN: Mr. Cool, Biology. 

GROW: Mr. Felker, Education. 

SCIENCE AND SOCIETY: SOLUTIONS IN SEARCH OF PROBLEMS: Mr. Friedman, Physics. 
OEDIPUS AND EI£CTRA IN ANCIENT AND MODERN THEATER: Mr. Gauthier, French. 
LANGUAGE, CULTURE, SELF, AND CREATIVITY: Mr. Gustafson, Sociology. 
THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SPORT: MS. Herndon, Physical Education. 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT: AN EXISTENTIAL APPROACH: Mr. Holfman, Philosophy. 
ON LOVE: Mr. Hoopes, Philosophy. 

EXPLANATIONS IN MATHEMATICS: RECREATION AND DECISION MAKING: Mr. Johnson, 
Mathematics . 

SOUTHERN POLITICS: Mr. Kolson, Political Science. 

MORALITY IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES: Mr. Konick, PsychoJogy. 

THE NEW BIOLOGY: THE HOPE OR DAMNATION OF MAN? Mr. Laughner, Biology. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH: MS. Pierce, Speech. 

THE MIDDLE EAST, 1917-1967: Mr. McKinley, English. 

THE PLUMED SERPENT MEETS THE SPANISH LION: Mr. Melnykovich, Spanish. 

THE FAILURE OF THE AMERICAN lEFT: AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY: Mr. Miller, History. 

AN ANALYTICAL LOOK AT POLLUTION: Mr. Moss, Chemistry. 

MAN AS A CLOWN: Mr. Niccolls, Religion. 



VARIETIES OF LITERARY STYLE: Ms. Parker, English. 

HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLCX;y--ITS PROMISE AND ITS CHALLENGE: MS. Redmond, Education. 
SUPERSTARS: Mr. Rochford, Art. 

SYMBOL MANIPULATION IN SCIENCE: Mr. Rosser, Chemistry. 

COMPUTERS AND THE MIND: Mr. Scalzi, Chemistry. 

FIRST PERSON SINGULAR: Mr. Shaw, English. 

LIVING POETRY: Mr. Stranahan, English. 

THE AMERICAN CHARACTER: Mr. Strassburger , History. 

SATIRIC VIEWS OF SOCIETY: Ms. Vincent, English. 

NUTRITION: FACTS AND FALLACIES: Mr. Walerk, Chemistry. 

MAN*S DILEMMA, MORAL MAN'S CHALLENGE: WHAT IS HUMAN LIFE? Mr. Watson, Religion. 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY PHYSICS AS AN EXPERK^NTAL SCIENCE: Mr. Wheeler, Physics. 
ANTI-IMPERIALIST ATTITUDES: Mr. Bell, Political Science. 
MUSIC, MAN AND SOCIETY: Mr. Carlin, Music. 
SOUTHERN CULTURE: Mr. Carrell^ Education. 
AMERICA IN THE THIRTIES: Mr. Fratus, English. 

YOU'RE DIFFERENT; I*M DIFFERENT: Mr. Freedman, Speech and Theatre Arts. 
MONTAIGNE AND HIS STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE AND CONDUCT: Mr. Ismail, French. 
DESIGN: Mr. Kennedy^ Speech. 

TO EXPAND A FORM: Mr. Leonard^ Speech and Theatre Arts. 
SOCIOLOGY OF SPORTS: Mr. Malmisur, Physical Education. 
SEXUAL POLITICS: MS. Parker, English. 
BECOMING: Ms. Redmond^ Education. 

SOCIAL ORDER FROM A MARXIAN POINT OF VIEW: Mr. .Renzi, Sociology. 
COMMUNICATION THROUGH MOVEMENT: MS. Rule, Physical Education. 
THE APPEAL OF INDIA: Mr. Shaw, English. 

AN APPROACH TO JAMES JOYCE'S ULYSSES: Mr. Stranahan, English. 
ENERGY: Mr. Wheeler, Physics. 



ETHNOBOTANY: INTERRELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PLANTS AND MAN: Ms. B. Laughner , Biology. 
THE BLUES: Mr. Brown, German. 

THE COWBOY IN HISTORY, MOVIES, AND NOVELS: Mr. Carrell, Education. 
THE MEANING OF SPORT: MS. Chambers, Physical Education. 
THE FLASH OF GENIUS: Mr. Dreisbach, Chemistry. 
ADVENTURES OF THE MIND: MS. S. Felker, Psychology. 
RED CHINA TODAY: Mr. Gulyas, Sociology. 

AMERICA LEARNS TO PLAY: Mr, Hollinger, Physical Education. 
HISTORY AND FICTION: Mr. Layton, History. 
ON DYING: Mr. Niccolls, Religion. 

THE NEW MUSIC: AFFECTS, EFFECTS: Mr. Shelden, Music. 
YOU DON'T HAVE TO 3E JEWISH: MS. Turner, Education. 
THE TIMELESS, TIMELY G. B. SHAW: MS. Vincent, English. 



rc loui / 

Professor W. j.-ia^'hiK-i 



THE NEW BJOLOCY: THE HOPE OR DAMNATION OF MAN? 



"There is no y^rotor ol) jeci oi woud^-r, no ^roaLer thing 
of beauty ihar) the dynamic order ,iud orgruuzed complex- 
ity of lile. And what we are now witnessing is perhaps 
the most dramatic event in the slow evohitii)n of life; 
the human brain scrutinizing itself and its origins, life 
turning on itself. We who are of nature are evolving to 
know nature." 

— from Loewy and Siekevitz, 

Cell Structure and Function 

This is perhaps the most exciting period-of discovery that the l^iologKal 
sciences have ever experienced. The fusion of biology, chemistry, and pljysics 
into a common field, molecular biology, has. brought about a virtual explosion 
of knowledge concerning the nature of life. It has also produced the i Tight- 
ening image of man playing Cod. 

Tnis Colloquium wjU attempt to define man wirhm biological paramotois 
and will examine the possibilities of modifying tliese parameters throu^;i^ re- 
cent discoveries in molecular biology — including genetic engineering, human 
cloning, and behavioral modification. Intimately involved in such discus- 
sions are questions concerning the ethics of such interventions. Does man 
have the "right" to change himself into something which he himself and not 
nature defines? 



Ultimately, we may be able to decide between two opposing views aptly 
given by readers of Time magazine concerning an article on the new genetics: 

"Scientists should not start tampering with man regard- 
less of how high his intentions are." 

"If man fails the evolutionary test, it will be because 
he knew too little or because knowing enough, he had 
too little moral courage to apply it." 

The books listed below with additional supplementary readings t rom sev- 
eral sources will be used in this Colloquium. 

James D. Kay, Jr. ^ C.E Nelson, Wr^at a IM'ece ot Work is Man . 
C.R. Taylor, The Biological Time Bomb . 
C.D. Darlington, Genetics and Man . 
Paul Ramsey, Fabricated Man. 

One research paper and two position papers will be required. 
Time of meeting; Period 7. 

William J. Laughner, Jr. Assistant Professor of Biology. Education ; B.A., Tniel, 
1965; Ph.D., Indiana, 1970. Scholarly Interests ; Molecular Genetics; cur- 
rently investigating the inheritance and function of enzymes in the chicken. 
Gal lus gallu s. 



FC 101-23 
Professor Rcdn.ond 



HUMANISTIC PSYCHOLOGY—ITS PROMISE AND ITS CHALLENGE 



"Man is t.Mc creature that uses abstract thought, that 
is able to experience vicariously through words, that 
hopes, that imprisons his fellows, that values, that 
is aware and aware that he is aware, that cares about 
the pain he inflicts. All this and much more is man.'' 

— -Bugental 

We will explore the possibilities for man by examining Humanistic Psycltology, 
its philosophic position, and research approaches, and the variety of elforts 
man has employed to understand and improve his own experience. 

Early in the term we will decide as a group how we wish to procoed. Kach 
student will be responsible for a project of his own choosing— from inrrv>spoc- 
tive writing to participation in on-going research regarding the se I L-concept . 

Text: 

yjames F.T. Bugental, Challenges of Humanistic Psychology . 

The goals of this Colloquium will be an increased understanding of the 
Jiumanistic position and promise, and an opportunity to become better acquainted 
with ourselves. 

Time of meeting; Period 7. 



Frances H. Redmond. Associate Professor of Education. Education ; Kent State, 
B.S. in Education, 1961; M.A., 1962; Ph.D., 1966. Scholarly Interests ; 
Self-concept, learning, and encounter groups, Otner Interests ; Art, 
music, swimming, and most of all-p.people. 



FC 102.9 
Second Quarter 
Professor Kennedy 



Fo7- centuries the process of dosip,n was slow and evolutionary. Man 
changed the shapes and locations of things primarily in order to mako tlu;m work 
better. He made things carefully and out of the best available materials be- 
cause he did not want co have to make them again. If he were building for an- 
other person, he would have known and have had a personal committment to that 
person. 

But all of that has changed. Today a man can create, at the touch of a 
button, ten thousand identical mistakes. With his tremendous potential to 
create good design, he continues to manufacture, collect, maintain and sustain 
poor designs, from household artifacts to cities to the ecosystems of his planet. 

The goals of this course will be: 

1. To discover general theoretical principles of design which can 
have practical applications; 

2. To apply those principles theoretically and critically to specific 
instances of design; 

3. To do something about improving the general quality of design 
around us. 

I think that we might reach the first goal by working on some design 
projects (designing a building, a city, a machine) by reading and discussing 
materials such as. Who Designs America ?, Community and iM ivacy by Serger 
Chermayeff, and Architectural Design , and by our intuitive knowledge of what 
works and what does not. 

We are very fortunate in having an excellent laboratory, Hiram College, 
upon which to apply the principles that we discover. We may also travel to some 
nearby points of interest and observe and evaluate their design. These might in- 
clude central Cleveland, a steel mill, Southington High School, Johnny's Sohio, 
or Frank Llo'^'d Wright's Fal lingwater. We will also attempt to find ways to 
effectively communicate our evaluations to others and to persuade those people 
who do share our concern to act upon possible solutions to problems, part of the 
final goal of the class. 

Toward this end, the class will also participate in the assembly of an 
exhibition of contemporary artifacts for the college community. 

Written assignments will be made in keeping with the nature of the class 
and class work. The main function of these writings wili be to disseminate what 
the group feels is pertinent information concerning the main topic ol the design. 

Time ol meeting; Period A. 

Hidgeway Kennedy. Instructor in Speech. Education : B.A., Hiram Col lege , 1969; 
M.F.A., U.C. Davis, 1971. Scholarly Interests ; Tlu?ory and history of art 
and dramatic art, practical applications of photography in the theatre. 
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FC 102-U 
Second Quarter 
Professor Renzi 



SOCIAL ORDER FROM A MARXIAN POINT OF VIEW 



The emergence and niainte nance of social order has hocn, ,)nd co^)ti))ues 
to be, a central theoretical concern of many ot the social sciences. Two 
^^eneral models of society have* been developed in aLtemptj> to j)ivesLigaLe 
social order. The first model is best characterized by the concept of con- 
sensus. It briefly states that order is maintained by the voluntary giving 
up of the sovereignty of the members of a society to their chosen rulers. The 
other model is most succinctly stated by Thrasymachus in Plato^s Republic . 
His position is that order is maintained by the will of the ind'^viduals holding 
power in society. These individuals construct systems of laws which are 
framed to promote their own personal and class interests. Furthermore, the 
members of the society are coerced into following the dictates of the law be- 
cause of the rulers monopoly on the formal agencies of social control. 

This general model of society is most clearly discussed in the philoso- 
phy and sociology of Karl Marx, and it is for this reason that the objective 
of this Colloquium is a first-hand investigation of some of the writings of 
Marx. It is my feeling that many, if not most, Americans have not been able 
to separate the writings of Karl Marx from the political ideology of Russian 
or Chinese Marxism. Marx is a scholar of the highest order and necessarily 
demands that the investigation of his work be scholarly rather than polemical, 
and this is what we intend to do in this Colloquium. 

The Colloqu ium will be conducted as a mutua 1 discussion of the wr i t ings 
of Marx. Lectures ^ili be at a minimum and <fiscourse will be encouraged. 
Two books containing selections from the writings of Marx will be the core of 
the discourse, sections will be assigned and then each will be discussed as 
it relates to the general topic of social order. There will be three or four 
papers in which the student would be expected to develop the anthesis to a par- 
ticular aspect of Marx's sociology. These papers are visualized as demanding 
basic library research in the explication of the particular point of view 
of the author. 

Texts; 

R. Freedman, Marxist Social Thought . 

T.B. Bottomoro, Karl Marx! Selected WriLin^;s . 

H. Lefebvre, The Sociology of Karl Marx . (optional) 

Time of meeting: Period 7. 



Mario A. Renzi. Assistant Professor of Sociology. Education ; B.A. , St* 
Procopius, 1966; M.A., Notre Dame, 1969; Ph.D., Notre Dame, 1971. 
Scholarly Interests ; Sources of inequity, scientific theory in sociology. 



FC 103-U 
Third Quarter 
Professor She 1 den 



THE NEW MUSIC: AFFECTS, EFFECTS 



The purpose of the Colloquium will be to explore the relationship between 
all sound matter as source material in contemporary art music. As an organ- 
izational tool, we will concern ourselves primarily with the historical, philo- 
sophical, moral, social, aesthetic, and practical (performance problems) con- 
siderations of the experimental or "avant garde" movement in the music of the 
past few decades. 

What is traditional in today *s music, what is radical? What is noise, 
or sound, or indeed, music? It should be evident that those questions must be 
viewed both subjectively as well as objectively. With this notion in mind, 
we will, through group discussion of reading materials, by listening to per- 
formances (both live and recorded), by writing individual research papers, and 
by composing short musical compositions in various contemporary idioms, attempt 
to develop criteria that will help us to adequately understand today^s avant 
garde music scene. Areas examined will include aleatori< music, electronic 
music, game theory music, as well as the more traditiouai manifestations of 
contemporary musical thought. 

Field trips will include visits to the electronic music labs at Kent 
State and Cleveland State Universities; whenever possible, interviews with 
noted composers will also be arranged. A list of music and composers to be 
discussed will be formulated during the first few meetings, dependent on the 
needs and interests of the group. A tentative reading list might include: 

Cope, New Directions in Music . 

Machlis, Introduction to Contemporary Music . 

Pleasants, The Agony of Modern Music . 

It is the wish of the Colloquium leader not to impose his own judg- 
ments or views on the participants; instead, it is hoped that the members 
will be open«4tindcd, possessing a strong desire to expand the scope of their 
intellectual awareness while forming learned opinions concerning the many 
unique approaches of the modern artist-musician. 

Time of meeting: Period 7. 



Paul M. Shelden. Instructor in Music. Education: B.S., Juiiliard, 1963; M.S., 
Juilliard, 1965; Ph.D. candidate. University of Maryland. Scholarly 
Interests : Contemporary experimental music, seventeenth-century chamber 
music; research in wind band music, and clarinet pedagctgy, literature, 
and performance; composing and conducting experimental .nusic and modern 
jazz. Other Interests: domestic cats. 
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FINAL REPORT ON THE FRESHMAN COLLOQUIUH PROGRAM 1969-70 

by Robert l. watson 
Director/ Freshman Colloquium Program 

The first section of my report is devoted to an identification of the 
various and varying successes of the Freshman Colloquium Program for the 
1969-1970 year. Suggestions for adjustment and improvement in the program 
are contained in section two. 

I. 

Several accomplishments of note characterize the first year of the 
Freshman Colloquium Program. The four goals designated as central to the 
program were achieved in varying but substantial degrees. 

The substantive acad emic content of Freshman Colloquia included 
both quality and variety. Sixty different Colloquia were offered with topics 
as rich and varied as Shakespere, evolution, computers, and love. Even 
among the seven Colloquia topics that were repeated in the second and 
third quarters, a significant variation in content and approach characterized 
the offerings. 

Every effort was made by the Executive Committee of the Colloquium 
Board to examine with great care the descriptions of Colloquia I and II. 
A Colloquium with inadequate content or content that too closely 
approximated that of an introductory course in a particular discipline was 
returned to the author and not approved until appropriate changes were made . 



Techniques employed by Colloquia teachers also varied widely, but 
included an extensive use of discussion, writing, and field trips, 
laboratories or studios. 

Students recorded through their evaluations that for Colloquia I and 
II the amount learned was equal to or slightly higher than the amount 
learned in traditional courses, and considerably higher than the amount 
learned in other components of the new curriculum. Approximately ninety 
percent of the students in Freshman Colloquia indicated that they had 
learned an average amount or more in their particular Colloquia. 

Academic advising was the one goal that applied to Colloquia I 
and not Colloquia II. Through Colloquia I, more time was given to the 
academic advising of freshmen than in any year in the immediate past. 
Departmental Guidelines for Pre-major Advising was edited with the help 
of departmental chairmen and used extensively by teachers of Colloquia I 
in their advising. The faculty response has been one of appreciation for 
the new opportunities that Colloquia I provido.ded for developing and 
sustaining effective faculty-advisee relationships. The students have 
indicated their appreciation as well. And while student satisfaction with 
advising declined from September to May, the degree of decline was 
approximately one-half that of the previous year, and the level of satis- 
faction at year's end was significantly more than that registered the previous 
year under the fOTmer system. 



In its effort to continue the emphasis upon oral and written communi- 
cation begun in the Freshman Institute, the Freshman Colloquia also 
achieved significantly. Oral communication, most frequently in the 
pattern of formal or informal discussion, received considerable attention 
in both Colloquia. Some students, however, in their year-end evaluations 
expressed the desire that even more attention be given to this dimension 
of the purpose for Colloquia. Several faculty members in the program have 
shared with me their observation that an unusual number of freshmen this 
year are willing to speak and discuss issues in the traditional elective 
courses in which they are enrolled. Many factors account for that 
willingness, I am certain among them may be the emphasis in the new 
curriculum upon oral communication. 

Contrary to an occasional rumor that circulated during the year, no 
Freshman Colloquium was devoid of attention to written work. While 
every Colloquium had the equivalent of at least two modest written assign- 
ments, the vast majority had several assignments, among which one or 
two were of substantial length. A few Colloquia, by nature of their 
content, concentrated very heavily upon written expression ♦ 

The student response indicates that considerable attention was given 
to written expression. Most encouraging in this regard is the performance 
of our freshmen in the standardized English comprehensive tests given 
in September and again in May. A year ago in May, the freshmen received 



a score lower than that achieved upon their entrance to Hiram College 
the proceeding September. This year our freshmen scored higher in May 
than in the proceeding September. Many factors clearly help to account 
for the difference. One factor, however, may be the nev/ curriculum and 
particularly the Freshman Institute and Freshman CoUoquia with their 
unique but steady attention to the improvement of written communication. 

While no effort has been made to identify specific components, the 
Freshman Colloquia were also designed to address humane^ moral and 
aesthetic concerns. The spectrum of interests in this regard and the 
variety of approaches among Colloquia have been rich. My observation 
has been that the Colloquia are ideally suited fcx* addressing this goal 
and that they have been utilized effectively to that end this year by our 
faculty. Most impressive is the testimony by nearly eighty-five percent of 
the students that their particular Colloquia achieved average to high success 
in this area. 

Beyond the apparent achievement of its stated goals, the Freshman 
Colloquium Program has also established some administrative procedures 
worthy of note. Procedures were developed and employed for maximizing 
student requests for Colloquia while still maintaining the limit of twelve 
students in any one Colloquium. Ninety percent of the students in 
Colloquia I received their first or second choice; eighty-three percent of 
the students in Colloquia II received their first ex* second choice. Every 
student received at least one first choice; a majority of the students 



received their first choice for both Ctolloquia. 

Effective procedures were also established for reading and approving 
proposals from the faculty for CoUoquia. A majority of the proposals were 
returned at least once to their authors for recommended changes testifying 
to the seriousness with which the Executive Committee performed its 
task. 

Workshops and meetings of the Colloquia faculty at Punderson last 
spring and on campus throughout the year were valuable in addressing the 
particular problems and challenges in teaching Colloquia. Attention to 
small group teaching and the development of skills in written communica- 
tion received frequent attention. 

A Newsletter for the Colloquium Program was published and circulated 
fOTtnightly. The publication contained information concerning speakers, 
films and field trips which were planned by one Colloquium and which might 
be utilized by others . 

Procedures for Implementing the Qredit, No Qredit grading system 
were designed. Special attention was given to a system for periodic 
checks on the No Qredits that were given until either Qredit was finally 
achieved, or the No Qredit was registered as a final grade « 

Other administrative accomplishments were of less importance; hovrever, 
forms necessary for all the procedures of implementation and follow-*up 
have been designed and kept for modification and utilization in the second 
year of the program . 



A final and important area of accomplishment for the Freshman 
Colloquia is the response to the program from faculty and students . The 
forty-five participating faculty are in agreement that the program should 
be continued. Of those remaining on the Hiram faculty, all are willing to 
teach in the program again; and the majority have expressed a strong 
desire to teach a Colloquium next year. The support of the faculty 
throughout the year has been outstanding* 

Student response to the Colloquium Program has been most encourag- 
ing. Ninety-nine percent of the freshmen indicated in their course 
evaluations that tlie Freshman Colloquium Program should be continued* 
The degree of overall student satisfaction for Colloquia I and Colloquia II 
has been approximately the same. Even though the Colloquia II offered 
in the second quarter received the highest rating of overall satisfaction, 
the degree of satisfaction with the Colloquium program as registered in 
mid-spring has decreased somewhat from the students' high expectations 
in September. The decline from fall expectations was considerably less, 
however, than the decline registered by the 1968-1969 freshmen concerning 
their traditional program of the preceeding year. 

While overall student satisfaction with Colloquia II (second and 
third quarters combined) was approximately the same as far Colloquia I, 
the thirteen Colloquia II in the third quarter received a noticeably lower 
rating than Colloquia in either the first or the second quarter. A number 
of factors likely account for that decline. Satisfaction with the freshman 
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program (traditional or new) usually drops during the third quarter of the 
freshman year. Among the thirteen teachers of Colloquia II during.the third 
quarter, six will not be returning to Hiram's faculty next fall. Their 
performance in Colloquia II was noticeably below standard. 

Further, the evaluations reveal that considerabJy fewer field trips 
were taken and fewer individual conference or discussions were held 
between the Ctolloquia teachers and their students than in the preceeding 
two quarters . While students indicated that the faculty of Colloquia 
were interested in them, the degree of interest was considerably less 
than that registered during the first, or even second quarters. More 
examinations were given in Colloquia during the third quarter; and fewer 
students felt that they were evaluated fairly. These differences in the 
measured evaluations are at least symptomatic of greater student dissatis- 
faction; and they may also be indicative in part of the causes for 
dissatisfaction, since they seem to suggest that more teachers of Colloquia II 
during the third quarter approached their subject and their students in a 
traditional manner (more examinations, fewer field trips, fewer personal 
discussions, etc.). The uniqueness of Colloquia was less apparent. 

In addition, the fact that the two students given a fourth choice in 
Colloquia II and sixty-four percent of those given their third choice were 
in the thirteen Colloquia II in the third quarter may havo had some bearing 
on the degree of student satisfaction registered. 
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Finally, the campus strike may have affected the performance of 
Colloquia II during the third quarter. Theoretically, Colloquia should be 
able to adjust more easily and adapt mere effectively to such an event. 
In practice, that may not have been the case this past quarter since during 
that quarter alone traditional courses were rated more highly by the 
freshmen than were their Colloquia. 

II. 

Suggestions for adjusting the Freshman Colloquium Program have been 
varied. The adjustments that I advocate pertain directly to personnel 
program and the administration of the program. 

A number of adjustments could be made that would help the program 
in the area of personnel > First, every effort should be made to correlate 
the teaching staffs of the Freshman Institute and Freshman Colloquia. 
Inasmuch as the basic purpose for the Institute is also one of the goals 
for Freshman Colloquia, that correlation is both imperative and natural. 
Insofar as possible, the faculty for both programs should be identical. 

Further, every effort should be made to identify the capable small 
group teachers among our faculty and to release them for involvement 
in Freshman Colloquia. The coordinated recruitment with the Freshman 
Institute Director should begin early in the spring so that Colloquia are 
a part of the preliminary departmental discussions concerning the next 



year's courses. Early recruitment would likely reduce the need for 
pressure from the Director or the Dean for participation in the program. 

Special efforts at identifying and addressing through workshops and 
special meetings the particular areas of concern and need felt by Colloquia 
teachers should be maintained, and if possible, enriched. 

Other adjustments in the area of program could be made to the benefit 
of Colloquia. By far most important is the effort necessary to resist the 
various pressures to expand the size of the groupings in Colloquia. 
Pressure comes from administrators who seek to economize, from students 
who seek to procure their first choice in both Colloquia, and from faculty 
who seek to clear the way fear particular students to study under their 
supervision. I contend that the success of Freshman Colloquia is directly 
related to the numbers of students with whom the professor must work in 
that special relationship. To increase the group size beyond twelve 
would seriously jeopardize the chance for continued success of Colloquia. 

Not unrelated to the first program concern is a second. Enough 
Colloquia II should be made available for students so that the groups 
can remain no larger than twelve , and freshmen and transfer students 
who enter during the second or third quarters as well as those who have 
received a permanent No Credit from the first quarter or from the previous 
year can select a Colloquium II also. We did not schedule enough 
Colloquia II this past year; another Colloquium offering would have helped 
immeasureably, and likely would have reduced the number of third and 
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fourth student choices used. 

Additional consideration should be given to requiring that a student 
take his Colloquium II from a professor in a division different from that of 
his teacher for Colloquium I. Such i requirement was considered for last 
year. When, however, the Executive Committee was advised that it was 
probably not feasible with the faculty then invc.Ved in the program, the 
idea was dropped. Despite frequent reminders to the contrary, several 
advisers allowed and in a few cases encouraged, their advisees to take 
thefr Colloquium II in an area dfrectly related to the subject matter of 
thefr first Colloquium. Such a practice, with certain special exceptions, 
runs counter to the best interests of the freshman student and to the 
philosophy of the Freshman Colloquium Program. A change of the type I 
am advocating, if feasible, would speak effectively to the problem. 

Renewed consideration should be given to the system for evaluating 
student work in Colloquia. Some students and a few faculty have 
registered their opposition to the Credit, No Credit system of grading. 
Some faculty have objected to the system because they feared that even 
when warranted, students would not receive a permanent No Credit. 
However , approximately twenty permanent No Credits have been registered 
fear the year, disputing the claim that none would be given. 

A more frequent comment from faculty has been that the use of 
grades would motivate the students more. In response to that argument 
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one might urge that good teaching motivates students; public grades are 
most appropriately after the fact. Private evaluation, so central in our 
program, is the most valuable to the student. Therein the student is 
informed by the professor directly concerning his shortcomings and a 
program is agreed upon for removing the deficiency. While my personal 
disposition on the matter is clear, I do feel that another discussion 
concerning the employ of letter grades in the Colloquium Program would 
be beneficial for those teaching as well as those administering the 
program. 

While informal minimum guidelines for written work in Ctolloquia were 
established this last year, a more formal expression of guidelines for 
expectations in oral and vvritten communication might be beneficial to 
the faculty and ultimately to the students . 

Upon the conclusion of the second year of Freshman Ctolloquia 
and its evaluation, consideration should be given to the possibility of 
moving Colloqula II into the sophomore year, thereby giving an addi- 
tional and special dimension to that year while freeing the freshman year 
for another elective course . An additional year of operation should 
clarify considerably the approjariateness of such a change. 

Among administrative suggestions and adiustments . four are most 
important. First, all students should complete their Freshman Colloquium 
requirement no later than the end of their sophomore year. Rather than 
placing a college Junior who is delinquent In his requirements in a 



Freshman Colloquium, I advocate the establishment of a special program 
designed by the Dean's Office for that student. 

Further, an adjustment should be made in the administration of the 
monies which are distributed to Colloquium teachers for expenses in 
their teaching . A smaller sum should be given to each teacher with the 
understanding that additional funds may be drawn upon if needed. Such 
an arrangement would allow for the closer supervision of the budget by 
the Director. 

Serious consideraUons should be given to computerizing the 
selection processes for Freshman Colloquia. Several colleagues in the 
computer field suggest that an inexpensive but efficient program could 
be written for our needs. The exploration of that possibility would be 
worthwhile. 

Finally, I strongly advocate that continued selection and extensive 
utilization of an Executive Committee for the Colloquium Board. The 
program this first year was clearly strengthened by the dedication and 
service of those seven committee members. Their function will change 
slightly in a second and third year of operation; they will, however, 
continue to serve an important function in the overall success of the 
program . 

I complete these two years of work on the design and implementa- 
tion of Freshman Colloquia firmly convinced that the program we have 



conceived and operated this year is pedegogicaUy sound. I firmly believe 
that the purpose and methodologies of the IFteshman Colloquium Program 
are synonomous with the appropriate and genxiine purpose and methodology 
of the liberal arts college. Both hsrbor a primary commitment to academic 
excellence in the exploration and examination of problems and issues of 
mutual faculty and student interest « and in those processes « a primary 
commitment to the dignity and the worth of the human person. 

Respectfully submitted « 
Robert L. Watson 
Director^ lYeshman Colloq 



SELECTED FACULTY COMMENTS ON THE 1969-70 
FRESHMAN COLLOQUIUM PROGRAM 



I believe the Freshman Colloquium is good and should be continued. If 
I ereach In it again, I am confident that I can do a much better job« 

Apparently some students did not take the program seriously enough* 
This is our faulty not the students « 

I think the freshman colloquium program is excellent , and I like teaching 
in the prograni* Real strong points are the excellent topics offered and the 
fact that the program also enables the te«^cher to read outside of his •vn area 
and thus to learn conside«*ably« 

One weak point is that the students , feelii^g no pressure of quisses» tests, 
letter grades , or other demands to produce, may slough off* 

I wish to keep teaching in the program, and I don't think the strong 
points of the Colloquium scheme need defense or elaboration (small classes, 
personal attention to students, individual selection of topics, etc*) But I 
see tvc major problems: 

1. A lack of discipline and means of evaluation of student performance In 
the present system of colloquia* I believe we shall have to evolve some system 
of grading the performance of students, either by using the system found in 
othf'r courses or some alternative* 

2* A prevelence of amateurism and a lack of academic standards in choos- 
ing colloquia topics* I mean no implied attack on any individuals; I mynelf 
am not exempt from this charge* 

I had the advantage of attending a small college where a great deal of 
personal attention was given to students, in small classes* The colloquium, 
it seems to me, comes closer to my valuable undergraduate experience than 
anything I have been involved in in nearly 30 years of teaching* I'm just 
narrow enough to believe that what was good for me in the late 30 's is good for 
these youngsters in the late 60^8. 

Most of the students obviously read widely in the fairly extensive mate- 
rials available to them; and their research papers--the main project of the 
course— were far above the standard of those I have received previously in 
English 101 courses. The majority of this group seem more certain of their 
fields than have previous freshman advisees, and all are working out programs 
well %rtthin the traditions of the broad liberal arts philosophy. Without any 
direction on my part, the class soon discovered that a large part of the topic 
was concerned with humane and moral problems* 

Many of the students have tended to drop in to see me in my office as the 
qtiarter has progressed, just to chat or to get my reaction to current happen- 
ings around campus* They have seemed to feel more at home in doing this, and 
have done it sooner, than has been the case in previous years* This may be a 
result of the Freshman Colloquitm approach we have taken this year* 

There is a lack of discipline and inadequate means of evaluating students* 
performance in the present system of Colloquia. 
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Selected Faculty Comments on the 1969-70 Freshman Colloquium Program (continued) 

On the whole performance was satisfactory but aeveral of the students 
were either unwilling or unable to participate fully* The atmosphere of the 
colloquium was very relaxed and casual* This was very pleasing and satisfactory 
for most students* There were those few students who interpreted the relaxed 
atmosphere as one that did not require individual responsibility. However, I 
feel these students can be handled individually and a change of format is not 
required* 

The Freshman Colloquiim has been a very satisfying experience for me and 
I hope it is continued* It permits me to have contact with students other than 
majors in my field* More important, however, it broadens my interests and scope 
of the area in which I am involved* 

I like the program, like teaching in it, and definitely feel it should 
be continued* It has a lot of potential, both for faculty and students. In 
its favor are; the fact that the faculty member has an opportunity really to 
get to know a group of freshmen, and to do something of an academic nature not 
necessarily in his own field* This becomes a plus for the student, I think, 
who can get to know his adviser and to see a faculty member deal with subject 
matter not directly his own* 

The negatives center around the pass/fail concept. My impression is that 
the majority of freshmen were not ready for it*.* and some of us were not ready 
to use it with freshmen* 

I remain a firm believer in Colloquiimi, but am fearful of it instutiona- 
lization into "courses", both faculty pulling themselves into it out of habit 
and students pushing faculty into routinizing it* 

My feelings are about the same as last term, except that I'm less strongly 
in favor of having the colloquia graded* (Obviously, I have gained a bit more 
experience in getting the students to do the work without grades*) 

Teaching in the program is both rewarding and frustrating; much time is 
necessarily spent on new material and so much is required of each individual, 
that the usual ratio of success is often not apparent* In a conflict between 
1007o idealism and the real world, I think both professor and freshmen, are drawn 
to their own inadequacies* 

I like the colloquixim idea in addition to traditional courses* The colloquia 
"round out" the fragmentation of the other courses, but they are not a substitute 
for the disciplines the other provide* 

The non- scheduled, non-graded and therefore "second place" aspect throws 
it in the direction of insignificance in comparison to regularly scheduled, 
graded courses* I would support gradint; and scheduling* 

I think the Colloquium In theory. Is the strongest and best part of the new 
curriculum* In practice, I'm not sure how it will work out* Many freshmen don't 
seem ready to accept the responsibility inherent in this type of education* 

My only regret is that other classes cannot enjoy its benefits. 



Summary of First Quarter 
Freshman Colloquium Evaluations 

An overwhelming majority of the students supported continuation of the Fresh- 
man Colloquium program. They described their individual colloquia as interesting 
and enjoyable, praising the informality and suggesting that there is better student 
participation because of the small class size. Although some students %rere dis- 
satisfied with their particular colloquia, they still generally favored the program 
and its continuation. 

Several students requested that if possible students should only be assigned 
to their first or second choice colloquium. Some students urged better scheduling 
and/or more sessions. A few wanted more field trips. 

Several students expressed a desire for a wider selection of colloquium topics, 
specifically suggesting colloquia in music, fine arts, astronomy, and more in science 
and math. A few asked for more consistent workloads within their specific colloquium 
and from one colloquittm to another. 

Lastly, some students expressed that the success of a colloquium depends heavily 
upon the preparation, the interest, and the participation of the professor and/or 
students. 
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It^s an excellent idea for it allows the students to see the unit they 
are studying in its proper prospective. I wonder however, if freshman 
students are mature enough for undertaking such a responsibility. In- 
cluding myself. 

I think everyone is pleased by the colloquium program. I feel it 
instituted discussion. And the idea of a non-graded course makes it 
even more meaningful to students. This idea encourages student 
to work at their own speed and not have to "cram" which causes me to 
forget everything afterwards. 

Personally, with reference to my own course, I feel the program is 
excellent, and condusive to intellectual development. Small classes 
promote discussion. By heresay I understand many- -Colloquium's to 
be below par. I can think of no remedy but to be sure professors are 
interested in what they teach. This, of course, applies to students 
also. 

They have a wide subject range— but none for music. Music is as important 
as sOTie of the other fields. 

I love the Freshman Program, but I'm a bit leary of it. What are 
those frosh who had a colloquium with little or no work going to do 
when they get 2 electives with a lot of studying? This first quarter 
may have helped us adjust to college life but not to college work. 

Its an excellent way to get into an area very deeply and significantly, 
with so few people, and interested teachers, it can have beautiful 
results. But if the teacher is not sufficiently involved it can fall 
apart. The area is so specific that one needs guidance. 

Co-ordinates very well with 20th Century Course in that is small 
and individual in attention. It lets youkiow your advisor personally, 
which is essential. I feel that the teachers of the colloquia must 
have enjoyed them as much as the students. 

It forces you to generalize and takes courses which you not interested in. 

The program has a limited variety of topics. Especially in looking 
over the Colloquiall subjects, I found few of interest to me. The 
present subjects, however, sem to offer stimulating and educational 
activity for those vAxo are interested in those fields. 

The Colloquium program is worthwhile in that it brings the faculty 
within reaching distance. It gives you the feeling (false security) 
that even if you are estranged fran the 20th Century course, you have 
at least one contact with the academic world. 

No transferable credits to other school. 
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It is the type of program that requires a great deal of personal 
responsibility. The individual can only get out of it what he wants 
to get out of it. If he is not willing to work on his own, and 
accept responsibility on his own, then the program cannot logically 
succeed. 

It is a great idea. Students are not stuck with traditional learning 
methods. It gives them variety and freedan. 

The descriptions of Colloquium given to the student when making his 
choice should be as close to what the course will as possible. I 
found mine to be none of what I was expecting from the description. 

The interelationship between student and prof on an equal basis 
was very successful. Through this type of environment one was enabled 
to evaluate oneself--one*s values, goals, ideas through reading and 
discussion. The group inspired itself — it became self-perpetuating, 
without force form the prof. 

I think the program is one of the most exciting, interesting ideas 
I We heard of in a school. - A great improvement over standard 
freshman courses. The discussion helps a lot in grasping material, 
especially some of the abstract concepts we discussed in our group. 
The more informal atmosphere aids in learning, I think, & takes 
the pressure of a regular course off. Having no grades leaves it up 
to the individual how much he*s going to get out of a course, which 
is how it should be. 

I think it is an excellent program and one that should be continued. 
The size of the groups are definitly a strong point. I would try 
to give a few more choices on some of the subjects that only have 
1 for them as an improvement. 

Because of credit- non- credit system he has been able to give us much 
more difficult material, ccwnprehension-wise which has been great. 
Having had do definite course restrictions, it allowed freedom to 
investigate any and all areas of study, showing relationships rather 
than dissimilarities between them. I found it thought provoking and 
invaluable in helping me to understand myself a little bit better. 

I feel that it is an excellent opportunity to learn to communicate 
but the college should have impressed on the instructors that it was 
not meant to be an indoctrination course and perhaps prepared them 
for leading discussions. I have nothing on which to base my opinion 
outside of my own group. 

I think the idea of the program is tremendous — The colloquias vary 
quite a bit in the amount of work required, but I suppose you get out 
as much as you put into this type of course. The opportunities in this 
program were one of the reasons I chose Hiram. The program gives freedom 
of interest to students and of course some will always take advantage. 



Summary of Third Quarter 
Freshman Colloquiimi Evaluations 

Do you feel that the program should be continued next year? (VII. item C) 

Definitely No No Yes with Qualifications Yes Definitely Yes 

0 2 10 73 21 

1. An overwhelming majority feel the Freshman Colloquium program as a whole should 
be continued. Although some students were dissatisfied with their particular 
Colloquia> they strongly support the program and its continuation. 

2. Several students expressed disappointment in the professors teaching Colloquia 
on the grounds: one, they could not handle the Colloquia format; two, they 
lacked interest; and three, they were not adequately prepared for teaching 
their specific topic. Some students felt that the success of a particular 
Colloquium depended on the professor. 

3. A few students suggest there was a need for a wider range of topics, specific- 
ally requesting Colloquia in music and astronomy. 

4. Of those students mentioning the grading procedure of the Freshman Colloquia 
program, more favored having a graded (opposed to Pass/Fail) system. 

5. A few students felt that the two hour period was too long for a single meeting. 

6. A few students felt that other students lacked interest and did not take the 
full responsibility necessary to make a Colloquium successful. 



Other points such as amount of work, lecture-discussion balance, assignments, 
activities, motivation, etc., varied from Colloquium to Colloquium and from person 
to person. 
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The colloquium program was one of the main reasons I attended Hiram, 
and they have lived up to my expectations. Perhaps I was a bit 
lucky in getting two good colloquiums. So all I can suggest is an 
effort be made to keep all the colloquium on a highly inspirational, 
personal level. I feel that just as important as keeping the 
students stimulated, the new curriculum served to keep the instructors 
on a high level of creativity. 

The Freshman Colloquium program is an excellent mode for learning 
providing the students involved are interested and willing to explore 
the Colloquium topic. When the students are apathetic, the learning 
experience fails. 

On the whole it is a good program, but it doesn^t help freshman to 
adjust to college work because it is not graded. People tend to be 
nonchalant about it and it carries over to the graded course. 

Each Colloquium must be evaluated on its own merit— its ideal approach 
to education I 

The descriptions of the courses have both (Colloq. I & II) fallen 
short of my expectations and ideas about what the course should be 
like. Rather than lie disappointed I think course descriptions should 
be more concise. Perhaps mid- term evaluations could help the 
professors inprove the faults of the Colloquiums since for many it 
is their first time for teaching this type of course. 

I like it. It allows people (like me) to take a course in a certain 
department which we would normally not take. For example, it gave 
me the chance to learn some science practical to daily living 
without having to take a full science course. It^s also very flexible. 

Most courses need to narrow their topics. We could use a wider range 
of practical type courses. 

It can be very exciting and very dull, varying with the teachers and 
students. The freedom of pursuing topics in the freshman year enabled 
me to pursue topics I might never have discovered. 

Don^t let students fall into a slump. Speaking in terms of this colloquia, 
more papers were very necessary. Otherwise, I feel it is a good program 
depending upon the professor. 

Mine were basicall> good except there was too much lecturing and not 
enough activities. I recommend more field trips and activities. 

More science topics should be given, such as astronomy. 

All courses in the college should be organized like this— we would learn 

more relevant material than in lecture situations— restructure 
20th Century like this, and it might succeed as a course. 
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Perhaps this piogram could be extended into the next three years- - 
I see it as potentially the most worthwhile experience in college. 

Grading system other than pass or fail. 

Grade it. Provide schock tactics, like blood or something like that. 

The program enable an individual to pursue humane, moral and aesthetic 
concerns in a area which he was particularly interested in. The 
smallness of the group, and the stimulation of active discussion was 
very helpful. 

Don»t make the sessions so long 1 hr. is enough, you tend to lose 
interest in the 2 hr. colloquiums. 

Make it possible for the student to get his first or second choice, 
because those students who do get them, show much more interest and 
effort in their work. 



February 1 , 1971 

TO: Educational Policy Committee 
From: Bra i nerd P. Stranahan 

Subj: Report on the Freshman Colloquium Program 

n... Zr^^'n ?! the Executive Committee of the Colloquium Board-assistcnl by 
of Z rlT""^''' ^"^-^^^ Morgan-has boon to evaluate thV merits 

°ainW faf ^:?bea^n recommend changes for the future. It is cer 

nf hi^h . T . ^ '^^^"^ ^^^^-^^^^ response to the Program, on the part 

of both students and faculty is a favorable one. In making our recommendations 
we have been strongly influenced by George Morgan's reports on gerraUy posi-^ 
ive student reaction to individual CoUoquia, and by the opinions expressed bv 
faculty who are teaching in the Program. Mr. Morgan's data arravaiTable ' 
elsewhere, but this report includes a representative selection of faculty comments 
about the strengths and weaknesses of the Colloquium format" comments 

I • Strength of the Program: 

Sentiment in favor of the general format of the Colloquium Program was 
overwhelming and enthusiastic. Only one teacher said that S did not 
want to continue teaching CoUoquia. Despite differing philosophies of 
itnaTZ^''^ individuals, almost everyone agreed that the basic 
me'slnclu^^^^ small classes. Some com- 

1 . Charles McKinley: "I think the Colloquium format h.,s a great deal of merit 
I am sure that for many students the limited size of the group is a new * 

cussirwhen'JH °^ "^"'^ ^^^^ '° Participate in dis- 

cussion when there are so few competitors to face. I think the student- 
advisor relationship, established as it is, is a valuable oL. I contin^^ 

decrareV? " "^^^ '''' though they have 

declared a major and moved to another advisor; some of them talk of getting 

ar^ go^d"! Tthlnk! °^ ^'^'^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^"^ uncom'monl 

l . Charles Adams: "In general I like the Colloquium format very much From 

L^pTck Tl Ir^'^^U'V'"'' ' '^^^ ^^^^ to^not-and 
I think!t hasTtr.?^ °i ^^"^"^ ^^^^ P^^^ibl^ before, 

know a prSfesLr! ''^'"^'"^ °^ ^^"^"^ 

i. Alan Friedman: "An excellent format. Allows a very close relationship 
between a teacher and his students early m tho collogo oxporienco This 
has been very helpful to at least a majority of the studonTrhave had 



because they did not seem to have ever had a teacher take a close interest 
in their work before. Thus, the small, informal nature of the Colloquium 
was highly satisfactory to help them adjust to the demands and rewards 
of independent work here. " 

Hale Chatfield: "It is, in my opinion, the strongest phase of the 'New 
Curriculum'— and for me it is the high point in my teaching. " 

A junior faculty member: "My reaction to the Colloquia is extremely 
positive. My opinion of the 'typical' public school education (which has 
been corroborated by my students) is that it allows very little opportunity 
for open and frank discussion. In many ways it promotes and rewards the 
development of a superior memory but not of an original thinker. This 
perhaps increases social stability but does little for the intellect. 

The Colloquium offers an incoming freshman a means to break out of 
this mould; to express himself and to weigh his own mind against others 
of his own peer group. In summation the Colloquium program approaches 
the nearest to what I personally would call a 'relevant' educational 
experience . " 

Main Weaknesses 

The strongest voices evident here were concerned about academic standards in 
the Colloquium Program. Only a minority chose to comment in detail on this 
subject, but they did so with eloquence: 

Royce Gruenler: The Colloquium Program "tends to become too personal 
too sloppy (especially with P/F grades). I fear the academic dimension may 

be suffering J see the college moving in a terribly ambiguous direction. 

We give students more and more freedom, supposedly to encourage their 
development as persons, and what happens is that we are more and mor.e in 
the counseling business, helping awfully mixed up kids make it through the 
next week. We are becoming unbalanced in the amount of time we give to 
psychiatric help as compared to time spent in teaching and scholurly work. 
The Colloquium tends to encourage too much the 'feeling good' and the 
'high experience' sort of program that is becoming so popular. Serious 
scholarly work suffers as a result. That is the principal danger of the 
Freshman Colloquium Program. We've get to shift emphasis." 

Mary Louise Vincent: "There is no real emphasis on learning or academic 
discipline. The topics encourage the student to talk off the top of his head. 
If he isn't an unusually mature or bright student, ho wastes a good deal of 
time, really develops no grasp of^mature discussion, and adds little infor- 
mation or knowledge to his already paltry education. The nature of the 
topics makes work on writing difficult and docs not lead the student to 
expect to come to terms with the hard task of putting one work next to another 
in acceptable way. " 
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3. John Shaw: "The very informality may act to counter the academic rigor 
we like to believe is important. This is the weakness of the Colloquium, 
as I see it. Without grades, and with a cozy atmosphere of chumminess, 
the intellectual effort diminishes. We no longer know about things, with 
evidence, but, shruggingly, we sort of, like feel about them. All too often 
the student will say, flipping through his largely unread book, 'Oh, I 
found this boring and didn't read it.' What the psychological or even 
educational gains might be, to offset these 'academic' losses, I don't 
know. I still like the format; but I think we must be increasingly wary 

of the pitfalls in the inherent lack of academic rigor. " 

4. A junior faculty member: "I am afraid that the absence of grades may be 
interpreted as an absence of standards." 

5. On another topic, several other faculty appeared to share a feeling voiced 
most directly by Dwight Berg: "Its major weakness lies in the time-consuming 
nature of the program. With so many other requirements on my time I found 

it almost impossible to do the individual work necessary for good success 
in the Program. " 

6. One other suggestion, by Hale Chatfield, raises a crucial problem in faculty 
attitudes toward the program: "The only real weakness in the Colloquium 
Program is the tendency of some faculty to undertake it grudgingly. I would 
be horrified to see this problem offered as a reason for discontinuing or 
diluting the program; surely enough willing faculty can be found to keep it 
strong . " 

!• Poll of Co lloquium Teachers on Possible Changes in the Program 

27 out of 33 teachers submitted reports about their experiences with the 
Program, and the following is a rough tabulation of their views about pos- 
sible changes. 

I . "Students should be graded in the Colloquia, as in other college courses. " 
Yes: 8. No: 12. Don't know: 4. Should bo optional: 2. 
Smerek: "I would like very much some manner of recognition for outstanding 
contributions." Gauthier suggests two other alternatives: "(a) Unofficial 
grading on papers for students' information; (b) written evaluation a formal 
part of the record . " 

I, "The number of 'contemporary' topics should be reduced." 
Yes: 4. No: 19. Don't know: 4. 

i. "Colloquia II should be postponed to the sophomore year." 

Yes: 15. No: 5. Don't know: 5. Change should be optional: 1. Should 
be in senior year: 1. 
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"If Colloquia II were postponed to the sophomore year, they should be 
oriented more towards traditional areas of concentration. " 
Yes: 6. No: 17. Don't know: 4. (Dwight Berg notes that certain Col- 
loquia might in effect become prerequisites for a major). 

"The size of Colloquia II sections should be increased to 15, or even 20 " 
^TL, ^r °^ teachers indicated that they could "live 

M ,i ^ ^^"^ indicated higher tolerances, and no one more than 20.) 

No: 17. (Most of these felt very strongly on the subject.) Don't know: 2. 

Conclusions 

^^"^ P^^haps wo should remember 

that the Freshman Colloquium Program is a major departure from Hiram's 
previous practices. A majority of our teachers are convinced that we have 
a Good Thing going, and something of their feelings about altering the 
Program may be seen in the fact that four out of five proposed changes were 
decisively voted down. Our committee, in fact, went farther than the 
majority of Colloquium teachers in resisting change: we voted against 
postponing Colloquia II to'the sophomore year, on the grounds that the 
freshness and novelty of the Colloquium experience might be lost by post- 
poning it so long. Other suggestions for altering the Colloquium format 
(including shortening Colloquia I or II to 5 weeks) also found no favor. 

The Committee does strongly favor closer coordination of Colloquia 1 with 
the Freshman Institute. We believe that the latter offers an excellent 
introduction to Hiram, one that should be retained if ai all possible 
Accordingly, we recommend the following: 

a. The Freshman Institute should be shortened to one week, and its 
fee increased from $35 to $50. This increase, along with a saving 
in board costs, should make possible a faculty honorarium between 
$100 and $250. 

b. Institute groups and Colloquia I groups should be identical 
Whenever possible, the same faculty member should teach in 
both programs. We would hope that this would be true at least 
80% of the time. 

c. Certain Institute activities, such as movie making, could be 
carried into the fall term. 

We are opposed to any reduction in Colloquium staffing in order to provide 
faculty manpower for other areas of the New Curriculum. 

We favor postponing the XX Course to the sophomore yenr. This would relieve 
the present overcrowding of the freshman year with required courses. 
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While taking note of faculty anxiety about the academic rigor of the Col- 
loquium Program, we have not yet come to an agreement about measures for 
improving any deficiencies in this area. A majority of both students and 
Colloquium teachers are opposed to regular grades in the Program, It is 
possible that we shall recommend a High Pass/Pass/No Credit/Incomplete 
system, but this is still very much in the discussion stage. 
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2 March 1972 

To: 

From: Charles R. Toomajian 

Re: 1971-1972 Colloquium I Evaluation 

As part of our ongoing institutional research program, an evaluation 
of the Freshman Colloquium I offerings of this year has been completed. For 
the last few years, questionnaires were administered to all participants* 
towards the end of the quarter. The information secured in this fashion 
indicated that our Colloquium Program was working well but, it seemed to 
me, the data were necessarily superficial. This year a different procedure 
for collecting information was used. 

As was the case for the Institute Evaluation, a systematic sample 
was drawn which included one participant, chosen at random, from each of 
tiie Colloquia. A series of three one hour sessions were held during the last 
days of January and each student attended one of the meetings. A semi- 
structured discussion was led by me; a wide variety of issues was discussed 
and my analysis of the tape recordings indicates that our freshmen are 
generally satisfied with the Colloquium Program. As I will explain below, 
however, there were some problems pointed out. 

The discussions were directed to the four general aims of the 
Program: 1) improving written and oral communication; 2) dealing seriously 
with substantial academic topics; 3) adequately advising students; and 4) 
exposing students to humane, moral, and aesthetic concerns. 

In regard to the improvement of communication skills, a wide 
variety in the amount ox required writing was reported. Several students 
said they wrote only a few short papers; two students reported only writing 
one long paper towards the end of the quarter; and the remainder reported 
having completed several papers spread out over the quarter. More students 
who did little writing complained that they really did not get much chance to 
improve their skills; some of the students In Colloquia with relatively heavier 
writing requirements complained that perhaps they were overworked. It setms 
to me that we need to examine our expectations In this area so that a greater 
degree of uniformity might prevail. Perhaps our original commitment to 
using the Colloquia as a significant means of Improving our students' writing 
skills has diminished over the years. 
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The students were nearly all in agreement that Colloquia dealt 
with substantial academic topics in a serious manner. They pointed to 
the variety of topics as a real strength of the Program. Several of them 
did feel, however, that some students did not apply themselves as strongly 
as they should have. The students reported that some students were able 
to go through their Colloquia without doing significant segments of the 
reading; and, as they stressed, unprepared students led to poor group 
discussions more often than they thought acceptable. The majority felt 
that, as a stimulus, it would be wise to grade the Colloquia on an A 
through F scale rather than on the Credit/No Credit basis. 

Everyone agreed that the Colloquia Instructors were good advisers. 
They felt that the small group format of the Colloquia, the informal nature 
of the presentations, and the efforts of the instructors to make themselves 
available for discussion outside of class all helped to make them feel 
comfortable in approaching their instructors as both academic advisers and 
as persons able to help them with other problems. 

The students also felt in general that the small group discussions, 
and in some cases the reading and writing assignments, exposed them to 
humane, moral, and aesthetic concerns. A few of the students felt that, 
while the format of the Colloquia might have made it somewhat easier, their 
particular instructors most likely would have exposed them to these concerns 
in any course. 

As I view the results of these interviews, I feel our students are 
generally satisfied with our Colloquium Program. I do think it important, 
however, that we look carefully at the questions of writing assignments 
and the grading system in the Colloquia . 

If you have any questions about these interviews, please let me 

know. 



Charles R. Toomajian 
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10 July 1972 

I To: 

m From: Charles Toomajian 

Re: Student Evaluation of Colloquium II 

I As you know. Freshmen v/err asked to evaluate their 2nd Colloquium 

via a questionnaire distributed during the last few days of the Spring Quarter 

f in the Twentieth Century Course; this procedure allowed us to get responses 

I from students who took Colloquium II in the Winter Quarter as well as the 

Spring Quarter. A total of 247 usable responses provided ratings as shown 

r below. 



Based on a 5 point scale with 1 being low, the following ratings were 
given to the instructors of Colloquia: 

Average 

Presents what he has to say clearly, at your level of 

understanding 3.84 

Gets you interested in his subject 3.41 

Makes learning active for you, as by stimulating 
thinking, encouraging participation in discussions, 
projects, etc. 3.35 

In this course he seems to know the subject thoroughly 
enough to organize material and relate it to other 
fields 3.76 

Evaluates students fairly and reasonably 3.93 

Displays an active, personal interest in you, for 

example, by being easy to approach, patient, etc. 4.00 

Helps you improve your writing 3.05 



We also asked the following questions and received the listed 
average ratings, again on a 5 point scale: 



Independent of how much you liked the course, how 

much do you feel you learned ? 3.53 

In summary, rate your satisfaction with this course 
as a whole. 3.50 



It appears, as we would expect, that our students feel Colloquium 
Instructors are doing well in presenting the material, in evaluating their 
students fairly, and in displaying an interest in their students. It is 



I 
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enlightening think, to note that on the average we are perceived as doing 
tne least to help Colloquium participants Improve their writing. This 
basically agrees with the findings I reported from my interviews with 
students after Colloquium I. 

If you have any questions about these figures or if you wish 
finer breakdowns of the data, do not hesitate to contact me at extension 



Charles Toomajian 
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I APPENDIX 7 

• DESCRIPTION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY COURSE 



I 



THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 
AND ITS ROOTS 



1 



•'The IVentieth Century and Its Roots" is a year-long fifteen credit course 
common to all freshmen. Its purpose is to help the first-year student examine 
and personally come to grips with the basic issues in modern society. Tlie 
course provides freshmen with an integrated common experience and an opporlunlty 
to see and hear programs that would not be financially available to smaller 
classes. 

The theme underlying the course is that man in the twentieth century is 
to be contrasted with nineteenth century man who believed that mankind was 
progressing inevitably toward a perfect state of life. Traces of this 
optimistic belief may be found in all facets of life and thought in Western 
Europe and America. Ironically, the scientific and technological founda- 
tions which tended to give substance to the belief in progress have, in the 
twentieth century, given rise to some of man's most serious frustrations. 
The "age of optimism" ended with the First World War. With the Depression 
and World War IWo came the "age of anxiety, violence, and fragmentation." 
Men now found themselves struggling with a fast-changing world in which old 
ways, old norms, and old hopes were dissolved and they began seriously to 
question whether man might not extinguish himself. 

The course is designed to encourage the student's intellectual involve- 
ment in ethical issues with which he, as an educated citizen, must cope. 
Take, for example, the population explosion. Should governments forcibly 
require birth control? Will some segments of the population be forbidden to 
reproduce? Who will decide these and similar questions, and how mi^ht the 
decisions be enforced? Such problems, which sre being raised repeatedly 
throughout the course, plunge the student into concerns where he must 
exercise ethical judgment and sensitivity. 

In addition, the course aims to heighten the student's cultural 

f. 
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awareness by Incorporating concerts, plays and artistic events into ihv 
program at appropriate points. 

The Vachel Lindsay Room in the library ia being used as an informal 
reading room for members of the course. Books » aevspapers, periodicals 
and art displays are provided. Students and faculty are encouraged to stop 
in to read and to browse. To facilitate comminication a newsletter, edited 
and published by students, is being printed biweekly. The letter serves as 
a forum for student and faculty reaction to movies, lectures, et«. 

The course has been divided into fourteen major sections each 
representing a topic, trend or issue of the twentieth century. Each of these 
topics is introduced to the whole class by a vivid and forceful statement of 
its contemporary importance using a guest speaker, film, debate or panel 
discussion. Additional class sessions on the topic develop other perspectives 
and historical background. Each week the class is divided into small student- 
led groups to discuss ideas stimulated by class sessions, readings, and student 
position papers. 

The Syllabus which follows describes the contents of the course as it 
is being offered in this academic year. A list of assigned and suggested 
readings and details about the mechanics of the course follow the syllabus. 



Syllabus 

The Twentieth Century and Its Roots 
First v^uarter 



September 

(1) 23 (Tues. 8-9) 

(2) 24 (Wed. 11:15-12:15) 

(3) 24 (Wed. 4-6 p.m.) 

(4) 29 (Mon. 11:30-12:30) 

(5) 30 (Tues. 7:30) 
October 

(6) 1 (Wed. 11:30) 

(7) i (Wed. 7:30) 



(8) 2 (Thurs. 11:30) 



(^3) 2-3-4 



(10) 6 (Mon. 11:30) 

(11) 8 (Wed. 11:30) 

(12) 8 (Wed. 7:30) 

(13) 9 (Thurs. 11:30) 



Ideas That Change the World 

Introduction 

Film: Breath-Death 

Tapes : The Nature of Human N.qturt 

Black Militantism 

Lecture: Dr. Jeanne Noble (N.Y.U.) 
Panel: Mr, Lonnie Edmundson, Dr. Zelma 
George, Mr. Isaitih Williams 

The New Left 

Lecture: Dr. Sidney Peck (C^W.K.Ll.) 

Discussion Groups (assigned rooms) 



The Generation Gap 

Lecture: Professor Hale Chatfield (Hirar 

The Generation Gap 

Panel: Mr. Wendell Falsgraf, ?ir. Michae: 
Gee, Dr. Rea Knight, M ss Pacricia 
Murtha, Dr. Wo Iter Webb, Mr. Ambrose 
de Flumere (Moderator) 

Alienation 

Lecture: Professor Denez Gulyas (Hircim) 

The Black Experience 

Discussion Sessions 

Contemporary Mord I ^ssue^ , 47 S-Mi^ 
Human Predicament > 44-60, 306- hi 
Classics of Western Thou»iht > St)^»-i).*i 

Film: The Negro and the American Promise 

The Origins of Racialism in the United State- 
Lecture: Dr. William Banner (Howard) 

The Moderate Black 

Lecture: Dr. William Banner (Howard) 

Racialism and Its Roocs 

Lecture: Professor Denez Gulyas (Hinim) 
Tape: What is Race? 
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(14) Li (Mun. 11:30) 

(15) lf> (Wed. 11:30) 

(16) lb (Wed. 7:30) 

(17) IG (Thurs. 11:30) 



(18) 20 (Mon. 11:30) 

(19) 22 (Wed. 11:30) 

(20) 22 (Wed. 7:30) 

(21) 23 (Thurs. 11:30) 



(22) 27 (Mon. 11:30) 

(23) 29 (Wed. 11:30) 

(24) 2y (Wed. 7:30) 

(25) 30 (Thurs. 11:30) 
N ovember 

(26) 3 (Mon. 11:30) 



Film: Where is Prejudice? 

White Supremacy; and Black Slavery 

Lecture: Dr. Albert McQueen (OberLin) 

Tape: Race Prejudice 

Film: One Potato Two Potato 

Reflections of Alienation in Our Culcure 

Lecture/Slides: Professor George Schrocder 

(Hiram) 

Tape: Professor George Zack (Hiram) 
Poetry: Professor Hale Chatfield (Hiram) 

Discussion Sessions 

Contemporary Moral Issues , 355-404 
Human Predicament . 61-77, 221-/1 

The Urban Crisis 

Lecture: Mr. W. Arthur LeMon 

Film: Lewis Mumford on the City 

Film: Death of a Salesman 

Panel: Professors Clyde Billin.js, Keith 
Leonard, Eugene Peters (Hiram) 

The Industrial Revolution 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 

Discussion Sessions 

Contemporary Moral Issues , 177-255 
Urban Violence . 27-72 

Tacit Assumptions of the 19th and 20th Centuries 
Lecture: Dr. Eugene Peters (Hiram) 

What is Science? 

Lecture: Dr. Edward Rosser (Hiram) 

The Scientific Revolution and Man^s View 
of the World 

Lecture: Dr. G.W. Morgan (Brown) 

The Scientific Revolution and Man's Viow 
of the World 

Lecture: Dr. G.W. Morgan (Brown) 



Charles Darwin and the Idea of Evulul-ion 
Lecture: Dr. James Barrow (Hir.im) 
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(27) S (Wed- 11:30) 



(28) 5 (Wed. 7:30) 



(29) 6 (Thurs* 11:30) 



(30) 10 (Mon. 11:30) 

(31) 12 (Wed. 11:30) 

(32) 12 (Wed. 7:30) 

(33) 13 (Thurs. 11:30) 



(34) 17 (Mon. Xl:30) 

(35) 19 (Wed. 11:30) 

(36) 19 (Wed. 7:30) 

(37) 20 (Thurs. 11:30) 

(38) 24 (Mon. 11:30) 
December 

(39) 1 (Mon. 11:30) 

(40) 3 (Wed. 11:30) 



The Impact of Evolution 

Panel: Professors Royce Gruenler, Michael 

Hoffman, George Morgan, Sandra Parker (Hiram) 

Film: Probability and Uncertainty: The 
Quantum Mechanical View of Nature 

Sigmund Freud and the Idea of the Unconscious 
Lecture: Professor Ralph Cebuila (Hiram) 

Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thoughts 360-82, 427-44 

Human Predicament s 3-17> 81-117 

Science and Society > 3-13, 41-49, 57-67, 133-3/ 

Freud ^s Impact Upon the World 
Play: The American Dream 

Mini-Lecture: Professor Keith Leonard (Hiram) 

Albert Einstein and The Idea of Relativity 
Lecture: Dr. Lawrence Shaffer (Hiram) 

Film: Seeking New Laws 

Relativism 

Lecture: Dr. Kimon Giocarinis (Hiram) 

Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thouqht > 445-73 

Human Predicament, 18-24, 41-44 

Science and Society . 51-55, 25-28, 89-93, yb-104 

The Effects of Science Upon the Arts 

Lecture: Professor John Spratt (Florida State) 

Film: Assault on Life: Advances in Genetics 

Norbert Wiener and His Influence 

Lecture: Dr. Michael Massouh (Utica) 

The Implications of Cybernetics 

Lecture: Dr. Michael Massouh (Utica) 

Film: The Computer and the Mind of Man; 
Logic By Machine 



The Impact of the Computer Upon Society 
Lecture: Mr. James Nicholson (Hiram) 

The Bomb 

Lecture: Dr. Carey McWilliams (Urooklyn (N)I1«-.»0 



i 

• C4l) 



I 



5 (Wed, 7:30) 



(42) 4 (Thurs. 11:30) 



Pi Irns : The DecisJon Co DroF) the Honib 

Civilian Applications of Nuclear ExpLj;}iv< 
Tape: Looking Back at Hiroshima 

The Dehumanization of Man 

Lecture: Professor Paul Rochford (Hiram) 

Discussion Sessions 

Human Predicament , 110-217 

Science and Society , b9-86, 107-3 L, 14L-S^ 



January 

(43) 5 (Mon. 11:30) 

(44) 7 (Wed^ 11:30) 

(45) 7 (Wed* 7:30) 

(46) 8 (Thurs- 11:30) 

(47) 12 (Mon^ 11:30) 

(48) 14 (Wed. 11:30) 

(49) 14 (Wed* 7:30) 

(50) IS (Thurs. 11:30) 

(51) 19 (Mon. 11:30; 

(52) 21 (Wed. 11:30) 

(53) 21 (Wed. 8:00) 

(54) 22 (Thurs. 11:30) 



Second Quarter 



The Image of Man: Literature 

Lecture: Professor David Anderson (C.W.R.U.) 

The Image of Man: The Poetic Vision 
Lecture: Dr. John Shaw (Hiram) 

The Image of Man: The Poetic Vision 

Poetry Reading: Professor Hale Chatfield iHiran) 

The Image of Man: Architecture 

Film: Survey of Architecture: Changing C.Mu-ept: . 
Lecturel Dr. Charles McKinley (Hiram) 

Karl Marx: Man of His Age 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 

Marxism 

Lecture: Dr. Sidney Hook (N.Y.U.) 

Twentieth-Century Manifestations of Marxism 
Lecture: Dr. Sidney Hook (N.Y.U.) 

Communism: The Hope of t:ho Future 

Lecture: Dr. Herbert Aptheker (Institute •: 
Marxist Studies) 

Communism: A Remnant of the Past 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 

The Varieties of Socialism 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 

The Warren Symphony Orchestra 

Twentieth CenLury Capitdlicm in lUv ilfiited -cr''. 
Lecture: Dr. C.H. Cr.im^T (C.W.KJl.) 
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(55) 27 

(56) 28 

(57) 28 

(58) 29 

February 

(59) 2 

(60) 4 

(61) 4 

(62) 5 

(63) 7 

(64) 9 

(65) 11 



Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought » 5S7-64, 337-5j, 

481-33 

Contemporary Moral Issues > 14u-7t 

(Tues* 11: JO) The Mind of Man: Descartes 

Lecture: Dr. Eugene Peters (Hiram) 

(Wed. 11:30) The Mind of Man: Hume 

Lecture: Dr. Eugene Peters (Hiram) 

(Wed. 7:30) Man the Individual: The Concept of the Ind:vio;.i. 

in Kant 

Lecture: Dr. John Silber (Texas) 

(Thurs. 11:30) Man the Individual: Corruption of rho Concept of 

the Individual 

Lecture: Dr. John Silber (Texas) 

Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought s 32b-3G, 404-26, 

530-47 



(Hon. 11:30) America First 

Lecture: Mr. Robert Annable (United Citizens 
Council) 

(Wed. 11:30) Cultural Nationalism 

Slides: Professor Paul Rochford (Hiram) 
Poetry: Dr. Charles McKinley (Hiram) 
Music: Professor George Zack (Hiram) 

(Wed. 7:30) Film: Me in Kampf 

(Thurs . 11 : 30 ) Internat iona lism: Tho Ant idote 

Lecture: Dr. Arthur Larson (Duke) 

(Sat. 8:00 p.m.) Paul Winter Contemporary Consort 

(Mon. 11:30) Film: Ku Klux Klan 

(Wed. 11:30) Nationalism: The Historical Perspective 

Lecture: Dr. Boyd Shafer (Macalester) 



(66) 11 



(Wed. 7:30) 



Nationalism: The Historical Perspective 
Lecture: Dr. Boyd Shafer (Macalester) 
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(b;) 12 (Thurs. 11:30) 



(68) 10 (Mon. 11:30) 



(6y) 18 (Wed. 7:30) 



(70) ly (Thurs. 11:30) 



(71) 23 (Mon. 11:30) 

(72) 25 (Wed. 11:30) 

(73) 25 (Wed. 7:30) 

(74) 26 (Thurs. 11:30) 
March 

(75) 2 (Mon. 11:30) 

(76) 4 (Wed. 11:30) 

(77) 4 (Wed. 7:30) 



(78) 5 (Thurs. 11:30) 

(79) y (Mon. 11:30) 

(80) 11 (v*2d. 11:30) 
(61) 11 (Wed. 7:30) 



The Uniced States: Imperialist Power 
Pi^s: Imperialism U.S.A. (17/G-iOG-j) 
Vietnam. Land of Fire 

Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought . 4':*4-514 

The Europeanization of the World 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson Hoffman (Hiram) 

The Moon: Our First Celestial Conquest? 
Lecture: Dr. Edward Rosser (Hiram) 

The Decline of Imperialism 

Lecture: Dr. Hoke Smith (Drake) 

Discussion Sessions 

Classics of Western Thought . 474-81 

Pili>« Population Explosion 

The People of the World 

Lecture: Dr. Paul Gustafson (Hiram) 

Economic Geography 

Lecture: Dr. CP. Swanson (Johns Hopkins) 

The Pollution Problem 

Lecture: Dr. CP. Swanson (Johns Hopkins) 



The Biological Time Bomb 

Lecture: Dr. Dwight Berg (Hiram) 

The Population Explosion 

Lecture: ' Dr. Paul Gustafson (Hir.im) 

Population: The Moral Dilemma 

Panel: Father Anthony EsposiLo, Mr. Don.ili: 
Fearn, Rev. Farley Wheelwright, Mrs. Cooi.tc 
Zack, Mr. Ambrose de Flumere (Moderator) 

The Problem of Mind Control 
Films: Brainwashing 

Birth Control: Hnw? 

Poverty in the United States 

Lecture: Dr. Wilbur Cohen (Michigan) 

Film: W r^rsaw Ghetto 
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(82) 12 (Thurs. 11:30) 



Film: The Moscow Trial 



Discussion Cessions 

Society ^nd PopuUt«on . I - III 



March 



(83) 30 (Mon. 8:00 p.m.) 



Apri I 



1 (Wed. 10:20) 

(11:30) 
(7:30) 

2 (Thurs. 10:20) 
6 (Hon. 10:20) 

8 (Wed. 10:20) 

(11:30) 

(7:30) 

9 (Thurs. 10:20) 
1-3 (Mon. 10:20) 

14 (Tues. 8:00 p.m.) 

15 (Wed. 10:20) 

11:30) 



ThirtJ Qu.jrtcr 



Films: Turn of the Century 
DoQ Burninj? At Noon 
Revolution in Russia: 1-}17 



World War I: A Turning Point 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson J. Hoffman 
FiJJn: Turn of the Century 

Discussion Groups: Organization 

FiLns: The Accusal ^ on 
To Die in Madrsn 

The Pattern of Revolution 

Lecture: Dr. Wilson J. Hoffman 

The Loss of Meaning 

Lecture: Professor Ralph C«bulla (Hiram) 

The Moral Dilemma 

Lecture: Dr. Royce Gruenl«r (Hiram) 

Discussion Groups 

Conttmpor ^rv Moral TaaiiPs. 261-329 
Urban violence. 7-?6~ ' 

The Moral Dilemma 
Film: The 8tran<y^ r 

Can Morals Be Taught? 

Lecture: Dr. James Hoopes (Hiram) 

The New Morality 

Lecture: Professor George Zack (Hiram) 

Armenta Adams (Piano) 

Law and Morality 

Lecture: Dr. Lewis Kat/. (C.W.K.ll.) 

Discussion Groups: Paper due 



I 



i 
I 

f 



May 



15 (Wed. 7:30) 

16 (Thurs. 10:20) 
20 (Mon. 10:20) 

22 (Wed. 10:20) 

(U:30) 

(7:30) 

(8:30) 

23 (Thurs. 10:20) 

27 (Mon. 10:20) 

29 (Wed. 10:20) 

(11:30) 
(7:30) 

(8:30) 

30 (Thurs. 10:20) 

4 (Mon. 10:20) 

6 (Wed. 10:20) 

(U:30) 
(7:30) 
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The Death of God 

Lecture. Rabbi Richard Rubens tein (Plttyb»irgh) 

The Testing of Judaism 

T<ectnre: Rabbi Richard Rubtnstein 

The Tempest in tne Ro.nan Catholic Church 

Lecture: Dean WiUiam BUkemorc (Chicago) 

The End of the Protestant Era 

Lecture: Dr. Clark Williamson (Christian 
Theol. Seminary) 

Open 

Film: A Time for Burning 
Discussion Groups 

The Future of the Institutional Church 
Lecture: The Rev. Albert Pennybacker 
(Shaker Christian Church) 

"In the Beginning" 

Lecture: The Rev. John G. Balyo 

The Secular Man 

Lecture: Dr. Thomas Hanna (Florida) 

Open 

The Secular Man 

Lecture: Dr. Thomas Hanna 

Discussion Groups: Paper Due 
Human Predicament. 287-97 
Contempo rary Moral Issues. 511-47, 444-72 

Man in Search of Meaning: Hallucinogenic Drugs 
Lecture: Dr. Eli Marcovitz 



Man in Search of Meaning: The Occult 
Lecture: Dr. Rod Roberts 

The Invention of a Culture 

Lecture: Mr. Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 



Discussion Groups 

Anna Karenina 
Breath-Death 



-2- 
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7 (Thurs. 10:20) 
U (Mon. 10:20) 

13 (Wed. 10:20) 

(U:30) 

(7:30) 

14 (Thurs. 10:20) 
18 (Mon. 10:20) 

20 (Wed. 10:20) 

(11:30) 
(7:30) 

21 (Hiuts. 10:20) 
2S (Mon. 10:20) 



27 (Wed. 10:20) 

(U:30) 
(7:30) 

(8:30) 



Primitive Culture as an Anthropological Model 
Lecture: Dr# Paul Gustafson 

An Institution's Response to Crisis 
Lecture: President Eljmer Jagow 

The Breakdovm of Religion in the Twentieth 
Century 

Lecture: Dr# B*F. Lewis (Transylvania) 

Discussion Groups: Paper Due 

Contemporary Moral Issues > 548-63 
Human Predicaments 320-30 

Man's Response to Crisis 
FiLn: Street of Shame 

Student and Faculty Activism 

Lecture: Dr. William D' Antonio (Notre Dame) 

Man's Response to Crisis: Summary 
Panel: Professors Hoffman, Layton, 
Peters, Rochford 

Man's Response to Crisis: The Abstract 
Expressionists and Their Response to 
the Bomb 

Lecture: Professor Paul Rochford (Hiram) 

Discussion Groups 

Man's Response to Crisis 

Film: The Gospel According to St. Matthew 

Man's Response to Crisis: Mechanical- 
Chemical Controls Over Man 
Lecture: Dv. Edward Rosser 

Man in the Future 
Films : Futurists 

Bertrand Russell Discusses Mankind's 
Future 

The Upbeat > Downbeat 

Topic to be Announced 
Dr. John Silber 

Open 

Topic to be Armounced 
Dr. John Silber 

Discussion Groups: Paper Due 

The Meaning of the Twentieth Century> 1-208. 
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28 (Thura. 10:20) 

June 

1 (Mon. 10:20) 

3 (Wed. 10:20) 

(7:30) 

4 (Thurt. 10:20) 



The Integrity of Man 

Lecture: Dr. Robert MacDowell 

Student Program 

Student Program 

Film: The Violent tin!(vtr?y 

Student Program 



TNI POfiriON MMR 



Writing a Position Paper 

It has become clear in conversation with discussion leaders that 
some students do not understand what a position paper is. The 
agaSuIirl^^ ' attempted to explain what was ieint. Let us try 

^IJt^^^* ^» * on •otn^ issue 

S?^^?*£?"'* position. This means that a position paper is to 
^nH iJ^^Jf^Jj^^^K*"*? * research paper in which one is presenting 
and explaining the views of someone else. 

YOU jhe author are to advocate and defend your own views. If vou 
defend your views by reference to the writ liigs of another persbn. 
you are under obligation to make an honest ule of those soSrc^s 
by careful documentation. See the Hiram College Style Sheet if 
you do not know the correct form of footnoting. Any direct quota- 
tion from a source and any rewording of a source must be credited 
to the source from which It is taken.- Otherwise, you risk plagiarism. 

sour?es^tw^?rS« f J?*"* '^^'^^^^ *^ references to 

sources than to do a scissors and paste, unoriginal job. After all 
when you submit a position paper with yJur nam? on itryou aif * 
?nXJ«?t-ii" this is my original work, except'where I have 

indicated use of other material, and I am to be graded on the 
quality of my presentation and argument. ^ne 

All this suggests that you cannot thoughtlessly throw a position 

their behalf, if one cannot write a positionpiper (because "T 
have nothing to say"), then there is Tserious qSestion that he 
belongs in a course like this or even In collegS. Af?2r all, 
college Is not parroting, and this is especially true in The 
Twentieth Century Course. ^ 
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REQUIRED READING 

^'''^f books are required reading and may be purchased in 

the College Bookstore. Each student should have all six required books. 

Boulding, Kenneth E., The Meaning of the Twentieth Century; The Great 
_ , „^ Transition fHaropr f. Pnw, pm r7 ^ ' 

Daly, Charles U. (ed.). Urban Violence (University of Chicago) 

Hip^^nluJ^S^ ^^"^i^' Cgntemporarv .Moral Issues (2nd Edition, Wadsworth). 

Heer, David M., Society and Population ( Prentice -Ha 11 ) . 

Hirschfeld, Charles (ed.). Classics of Western Thought; Vol. m. The 

Modern World fEniargrAri Pr^-lt-Son; u^^^»..t>^ — 

Brace S World). 

Morgan, George W., The Human Predicament; Dissolution and Whol eness 

(Brown University). —————— — 

Vavoulis, Aleander and Colver, A. Wayne (eds.). Science and Society : 

Selected Essays f Hni Hen -n;iy> 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Hl^f^ic"'"^"! "°5 '^^^"i^ed reading, but it is recommended 

that students read beyond the minimum requirements, especially in the 
areas of their interest. Many of these books are available in the College 
Library or in paperback form in the College Bookstore. 

Ader, Emile B., Socialism (Barron). 

Allen, Frederick L., The Big Change (Bantam, HC219). 

Ardrey, Robert, African Genesis (Dell, 0036). 

Arendt, Hannah, Antisemitism (HB&W, HB 131). 

. > Totalitarianism (HB&W, HB 133). 

' Between Past and Futur e; Six Exercises in Political Tho ught 

(Meridian, M151) . " — -"^ — 

Aron, Raymond, The Century of Total War (Beacon, BP 3). 

Arons, Arnold and Bork, Alfred (eds.). Science and Ideas: Selected Readi ngs 

( Prentice-Hall). " ^ 

Barzun, Jacques, Race; A Study in Superstition (Harper, TB 1172). 

Bent ley, Eric, The Playwright as Thinker (Meridian, Mo). 

Berlin, Isaiah , Karl Marx; His ^ jfe and Environment (Galaxy, GB25). 

Berry, Brian and Meltzer, Jack (eds.). Goals for Urban America (Spectru-n, S-i72). 

Brinton, Crane, The Anatomy of Revolutinn (Vintage, V44). 

Bronowski, Jacob, The Identity of Man (Natural Hist, BIS). 

Brunn, Geoffrey, Nineteenth Century European Civilizat ion; 1815-1914 

(Galaxy, B(5 36). ' 
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•"ar:.uii, RdduM, '['he oi lonl .'jpring (Crei.L, TGHl). 
CLeavor, EJ'lridye, Soul on Lee (Delia RIGJ). 

))tnbe<)ux, rred J., The Premature Death of Protestantism (Lippincott) . 
Khrlich, Paul R., The Population Bomb (BalLantine, 73031), 
Kisfley, Lorcn, Dar win's Century (Anehor, A 244). 

» The Immense Journey (Vintac/e, V157). 

I'eyrim.-in, Richard, The Charatjter of Physical Law (MIT66). 
rorta:,, Abe, Conc x-rning Dissent and Civil Disobedience (Signet). 
..irMjrier, M.jrcin, Relativity for the Million (Pocket Books, PB 'JSOll). 
rjrier, William H. and Cobbs, Price M., Black Rage (Bantam, N393L). 
Henderson, W.O., The Industrialization of Europe; 1780-1914 (HBE-W). 
Hook, .Sidney, Marx dnd the Marxists (Anvil, A 7). 
» World Communism (Anvil, A 62). 

Josephson, Erie and Mary (eds.), Man Alone: Alienation in Mod ern Society 

(Dell, 5182). ^ 

Kohn, Hans, Nationalism (Anvil, A 8). 

Kuhn, Thomas S., The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Phoenix, P159). 
Lcavis, F.R., Two Cultures? The Significance of CP. Snow (Pantheon), 
bee, Dorothy, Freedom and Culture (Spectrum, S-6). 

Mcilcolm X cjnd Haley, Alex, The Autobiography of Malcolm X (EverBC, B 14C) . 
Mdsoit-j, bouis H. and Corsi, Jerome R., Shoot -Out in Cleveland (Bantam, NZ'j333). 
Mdtson, Floyd W., The Broken Image (Anchor, A 506). 

McLuhan, Marshall, Understanding Media: The Extensi ons of Man (McGraw-Hill» 

45436). ~ 

McNeill, William H., The Contemporary World. I'jl4-Present (Scott-Foresman 10). 
MilJs, Wright, The Marxists (Dell, 5470) 

Morrj:., Desmond, The Naked Ape: A Zoologist' s Study of the Human Animal 

(Dell, 6266 1). 

Nelson, Benjamin (ed.), Freud and the Twentietli Century (Meridian, M45>). 
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Neumann, Robert with Koppei, llelga, The Piotorlal Hlatory of the Third Kcifli 

(nantam, S244',). 

Niebuhr, ReinhoLd, The Irony of American Hisfory (Scribner, bU). 
Nomad, Max, Aspects of Revolt (Noonday, N212). 
Orteqa y Gd-'iset, Jos^, Man and Crisis (Norton, N121). 
Piriknfy, Alphonso, Black Americans (Spectrum, S-0773'J). 

Report of the National Advisory Commission on Civil D i sorders (Bantam, QZ42/3). 

Roth, Jack R. (ed.). World War I: A Turning Point in Modern History (Knopt, 

BH 2). 

Schoenwald, Richard L. (ed.), Nineteenth-Century Thought; The Discovery 

of Change (Spectrum, S-129). 

Shafer, Boyd C, Nationalism; Myth and Reality (HB&W, HB50). 

Scott, Nathan A. Jr., The Broken Center (Yale, Y 206). 

Shirer, William L., The Rise ana Fall of Adolf Hitler (Random). 

Snow, CP., The Two Cultures; And A Second Look (Cambridge, CAM 576). 

Snyder, Louis L., The Idea of Racialism (Anvil, A 66). 

Taylor, Gordon R., The Biological Time Bomb (World). 

Tucker, Robert C, The Marxian Revolutionary Idea; Essa ys on Marxist 

Thought and Its Impact on Radical Movements (Norton). 

Ward, Barbara, Five Ideas That Change the World (Norton) 
, Th e Rich Nations and the Poor Nations (Norton) 

Whitehead, Alfred North, Science and the Modern World (Free Press, FP 93519). 
Williams, Charles, Wit * icraft (Meridian, M62). 

Williams, L. Pearce (ed.). Relativity Theory; Its Origin and Impact on 

Modern Thought (Wiley). 

Wolfe, Bert-ram D., Marxism; One Hundred Years in the Life of d Doctrine 

(Delta, S468). 
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Odds and Ends 

A student must accept responsibility for educating himself, even 
in formal education, for the educated man is primarily self-educated. 
Each student should take full advantage of this course. What one 
receivf?s from it, or from any course, is proportional to the effort 
piit inro it. 

Any course, indeed any undertaking in life, must, however, have 
oertairi rules and regulations. Since such "administrivia" can be 
irritating, even debilitating, red cape in this course is minimal. 

Grading : 

The course is offered on a pass-fail basis. Students will not 
receive a traditional letter grade, and only pass (P) or fail (F) 
will be noted on the transcript at the end of each quarter. Students 
who fail any quarter will repeat the appropriate material in a sub- 
sequent year. The student will be evaluated periodically so that he 
is informed of the quality of his work. 

Attendance and Evaluation : 

Each student is expected to attend all functions of the course, 
including discussion sessions. Each will report his own attendance. 

Every other week each student will submit an evaluation form to 
his discussion leader with comments about lectures, panels, movies, 
discussion sessions, etc. Forms will be provided for this purpose. 
Attendance should also be reported on them. 

Discussion sessions : 

The class has been divided into discussion sections. These sections 
provide a forum for dialogue about what the participants have heard, 



seen, and read, and help them integrate the material into a cohesive 
whole. Select uppc^rc Ld.s.^^ r,tudoras sorve as dinc NSsion leader*:. Cxrrep-s. 
tor the first meetiny ot the discussion groups, the time and place of 
iiicetiricj will be determined by the leader in consultation with his 
(jT'Oup. Assi(jnments of students to discussion leaders are listed in 
a sepjrate liandout sheet. 
Reading ; 

A list of required readings may be found on page 18. Each student 
is expected to read all of the books on the list. Specific reading 
assignments are incorporated into the syllabus. Required readings shcul 
be studied carefully and thoughtfully, not merely skimmed. 

Students are encouraged to read more than is required; therefore, 
a list of supplementary readings is provided (p. 18). Many of these 
books are available in the College Bookstore, most of them in paperbac?.. 
Some may be read in one sitting. The art of skimming should be acquirer, 
by each student as early as possible in his college career. 

Advising : 

Students who have problems with the course or want to discuss 
ideas should talk with their discussion leader in the dormitory. The 
class has been broken into groups of fifty to sixty students with 
a faculty member assigned to each group (see handout sheet). These 
faculty members are available lor conferences during their posted 
office hours. Appointments may also be arranged with Mr. Hoffman 
and Mr. Peters. 

Position Papers ; 

Each student is expected to write position papers as assigned, 
ouch papers serve to sharpen one's thinking and at tho same fiiiK' 
provide^ much-needed practice in writing. Sumple position papert. are 
included (pp. 10-17). 

Papers marked "unacceptable" will have to be rewritten. 
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'20th Century' Begins 
With Ups And Downs 



Like the |)eri<Kl with which 
It IS concerru»(j. Hiram's 
"Twrntieth Ontury and It*s 
U(K)(s • cmrsf} will apparently 
h.'iV(* Its ups and downs. 

SliidiMit reaction to the nt^w 
program is mixed as it ent(TS 
It 's s(Vond week The panel 
discussion on hlack mihtanttsm 
enjoys the distinction of being 
the most stimulating moment 
of the still-infant course, other 
parts of the course being less 
spectacular when judged by 
student opinion. The effective- 
nc'ss of various facets of the 
program is dept^ndcnt largely 
upon the personalities invoN 
ved, explained Dr. Wilson Hoff- 
man, Co-Director of the Course 
Committee. 

Having begun September 
2ard and ending June 4lh. the 
course will bring to Hiram 
thirty-throe guest speakers, 
forty films, and five distinctly 
artistic presentatioas 

Seventy six lectures will be 
given in addition to seven panel 
discussions, three poetry read- 
ings, a piano recital, a concert, 
a play, and one play reading. 

The guest list includes such 
figures as philosopher Sidney 
Hook, Rabbi Richard Ruben- 
stein. Cleveland Urbanologist 
Mr. W. Arthur LeMon. black 
.studies expert Dr William Ban- 
ner, pianist Armenia Adams, 
and critic Dr. Thomas Hanna. 

The basic format of the 
course lies in the Student op- 
erated discussion groups, sur- 
roundmg that are the lectures 
and presentations. Course 
work will consist of position pa- 
pers written by the students to 
be presented in discussion 
groups, and Hie required read- 
ing. 

Arranged into three parts, 
the first quarter will consider 
the topics of alienation, racism, 
industrialization and the urban 



crisis, and mod(*rn science and 
its effect on society 

Winter quarter topics will be 
the image of man in literature 
and the arts, scK'ialisin and 
communism, the mind of man: 
philosohical antecedents ol cur- 
rent vi(»ws. nationiilism. im* 
perialism. population, pov-. 
erty, and polution. 

In the Spring Quarter, the 
course will cover the topics ot 
war and revolution, moral- 
ity in contemporary society. ro« 
sponses to crisis- man's search 
for meaning. 

Underlying the cour.sr will 
be the theme that twentieth ccn« 
tury man may be contrasted 
with nintcenth century man. An 
explanitory pamphlet for the 
course slates that "In general 
(19th Century man) believed 
that history progresses towards 
a better stale of life, .Iron- 
ically, the scientific and techno- 
logical foundations which gave 
substance to the belief in pro- 
gress have, in the twentieth cen« 
tury. produced some of man*s 
most serious frustrations.** 

Special elements of the 
course will be its pass-fail na- 
ture, a student-run newsletter, 
and student-run classes at the 
end of the year. The newsletter 
is to provide a forum of slu* 
dent and faculty opinion of the 
course and include announce- 
ments pertaining to the course. 
The student clas.ses will l)e pro* 
grams arranged by the students 
in light of the overall course. 

The course is the result of 
two ye^rs of planning by a task 
force appointed by President 
Elmer Jagow and assisted by 
S.E.A.C. Planning for the 
course now rests in the hands 
of an U-man .student-faculty 
committee headed by Dr. Hoff- 
man and his colleague. Dr. 
Kiigene Peters Dr. Roland 
I^ayton, Mr. Paul Rochford, 
Mr. George Zack and Dr. Ed- 
ward Rosser are other faculty 
members on the board, which 
includes students Bill Bruce, 
Steve Kaplan, VUi Kost^tnsek, 
Paul Mason and Carole Rudich. 
Thirty-three other students 
head discussion groups. 
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THE TEACHING STAFF OF THE XX AND ITS ROOTS 



Geoffrey Chapman 
Hale Chatfleld 
Michael Kempen 
Roland Layton 
Jeffrey Llebert 
James Parker 
Kathleen Patton 
Paul Rochford 
Edward Rosser 
William Rudman 
Jean Schlemmer 
Warren Taylor 
Linda Thorpe 
William Tipton 
Ulpian Toney 
Martha Whelden 



Assistant Professor of English 20 Bonney Castle 

6959 Wakefield Rd 

Associate Professor of History 116 Hinsdale 

2 Dodge Court 
326 Agler 
322 Miller 
Frohring Art 
101 Colton-Turner 
108 Dean 
Frohring Art 
21 Bonney Castle 
230 Booth 
105 Dean 
IRl Perkham 
?I4 IWMiry 



Professor of Art & Director 
Professor of Chemistry 

Assistant to the Director 

Distinguished Professor of 
The Humanities 



THE COURSE 



A task force of faculty members was appointed in 1967 by 
©resident Elmer Jagow and commissioned to study the curri- 
culum of Hiram College and propose changes where needed. 
The Task Force deliberated for a year and a half. During 
this time, the members became aware of what today is called 
"the need for relevance" in education. In order to help 
make the Hiram College curriculum relevant to the present 
day, with its fast tempo and multiple social, political 
and moral problems, the Task Force recommended a single, 
full-year course on the twentieth century for all fresh- 
men. That recommendation was approved by the faculty, 
and a staff was appointed to put the course into operation 
beginning in the fall of 1969. 

The course aims not only to deal with the central problems 
and issues which beset modern man, but to seek the roots 
of these problems. Thus, ideally, the freshman student 
will acquire a prospective on the twentieth century which 
will give him some understanding of where we are by a 
knowledge of how we got here. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 7VND ITS ROOTS is planned in such a 
way that the entire year is knit into a coherent whole, 
the topics being linked by their relationship with one 
another. 

Experts in various fields will address the class through- 
out the year, and the course will be enriched by plays, 
panels, films, and musical offerings. Students will meet 
in small discussion groups to digest the content of the 
course with one another. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 



Although this coarse is a departure from routine classroom 
procedures r students are expected to master its content in 
the ordinary measurable academic ways* It is the responsi- 
bility of each individual student to take full advantage 
of the possibilities offered in the course* 

Any course or program as extensive and complex as the XX 
and its Roots must have certain rules and regulations* 
Since such administrivia can be irritating ^ even debilitating^ 
red tape in this course is minimal. 



AHENDANCE AND EVALUATION 

Each student is expected to attend all functions of the 
course r including discussion sessions. Each will report 
his own attendance on file cards handed in at the end of 
each session. On these file cards we ask that a brief 
evaluation of the lecture, panel, film, etc. be written. 
More elaborate evaluation forms will be distributed at the 
end of each of the major topics. 



DISCUSSIONS SESSIONS 

The class has been divided into discussion sections. These 
sections provide a forum for dialogue about what the parti- 
cipants have heard, seen, and read, and help them to integrate 
the material into a cohesive whole. Each discussion section 
will meet with a faculty leader every other session a.id with 
an upperclass student leader the sessions bet3*een. Discussion 
sessions will be scheduled at 11:30 every Wednesday when the 
program does not run longer than an hour. Wednesday evenings 
are reserved for discussion meetings as well. Since each 
faculty leader meets two sections each Wednesday, one of 
those must be in the evening. Assignments of students to 
discussion loaders are listed in a separate hand-out sheet. 

Each professor with his two student assistants will be respon- 
sible for and to one fifth of the class. These superaections 
are referred to by the name of the teacher, e.g., the Rochford 
Fifth, the Chatfield Fifth, etc. 



PROJECTS AND POSITION PAPERS 

Each student is expected to write position papers as assigned. 
Such papers serve to clarify one's thought; they help get 
together the various components of the course. Sample position 
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papers are included (pp 5-13) . 



Papers marked "unacceptable" will have to be rewritten and 
resubmitted for evaluation. Students who have writing prob- 
lems will be referred to their advisor for aid. 



READING 

A list of required readings may be found on page 14. Each 
student is expected to read all of the books on the list. 
Specific reading assignments are incorporated into the syllabus. 
Required readings should be studied thoughtfully and care* 
fully, not merely skimmed. 

Students are encouraged to read more than is required; there- 
fore, a list of supplementary readings is provided beginning 
on page 14. Many of these books are available in the college 
bookstore, most of them in paperback. Some may be read in one 
sitting. The art of skimming should be acquired by every 
student as early as possible in his college career. 



ADVISING 

Students who have problems with the course or wart to discuss 
ideas should talk with their student discussion leader in the 
dormitory. Each student also has access to the faculty member 
assigned to his Fifth. These faculty members are available for 
conferences during their posted office hours. Appointments may 
also be arranged with Mr. Rochford and Miss Schlemmer. 



VACHEL LINDSAY ROOM 

The Vachel Lindsay Room in the library (second floor, front) 
has been set aside for use primarily by students of the XX 
AND ITS ROOTS. Periodicals and books pertinent to the course 
are available in the room, and occassionally special displays 
are provided. Faculty and discussion leaders drop in, and 
sometimes coffee is provided. The room is used for browsing, 
studying, and conversation. Every student is invited to take 
advantage of it. 



NEWSLETTER 

A XX AND ITS ROOTS NEWSLETTER will be published periodically 
throughout the year by students in the course under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Rochford. This letter provides a forum for student 
and faculty opinion, includes announcements, and frequently 
poetry and fiction. Those interested in working on the NEWS- 
LETTER should contact Mr. Rochford early in the quarter. Its 
success will depend entirely upon the members of the class, 
who, when assigned to the NEWSLETTER, will earn one activity 
credit each quarter for ♦'heir work on it. 



WRITING A POSITION PAPER 



1. A position paper is different from a library research 
paper or a term paper. Most of the research is done in- 
side the skull. This is not to say that sources may not 
be used, but only that they play a secondary role. Sources 
that are used should be footnoted. 

2. A position paper should be written with a view to 
reading it aloud to a small discussion group as a discus- 
sion provoker. 

3. Position papers are relatively brief — three or four 
pages. Each paper must take a position with regard to 
some aspect of the major topic under discussion and pro- 
vide a rationale upholding the position. 

4. Enclosed are two samples: first, a student paper on 
which comments and criticisms have been written; second, 
the paper in rewritten form. 

5. To help show ho>. a good position paper is put together, 
there are headlines in the rewritten paper. Such headlines 
need not apF**ar in your papers. 

The headlines indicate the organization of the paper. 
They represent guidelines for the author. Thus, he must: 

a. Indicate a position, 

b. Set a context within which the position has relevance # 

c. Define the problem (set its limits) , 

d. Relate the problem to personal interest or area 
of concern, 

e. Justify the position (give its rationale), and 

f . Conclude. 



This particular outline may not apply to your papers. 



REQUIRED READING 

The following books are required reading and may be purchased 
in the college bookstore: 

Alger, Horatio, Ragged Diak and Mark the Match Boy (Collier- 

Macmillan 04139) • 

Allen, Frederick Lewis, The Big Change (Bantam HC219) • 

Bamett, Lincoln, The Universe and Dr. Einstein (Bantam HA4202) • 

Camus, Albert, The Stranger (Vintage V2) . 

Cleaver, Eldridge, Soul on Ice (Delta-Dell 8163). 

Crane, Stephen, Maggie^ Girl of the Streets (Airmont 166) . 

Davy, Francis X* and Burkhart, Robert E., Perspectives on Our 

Times (Houghton Mifflin 3-13485) . 

Erlich, Paul, The Populatiop, Bomb (Ballantine 73031). 

Jeffers, Robinson, Selected Poems (Vin. Random V295) . 

Kelley, William Melvin, A Different Drummer (Anch, Doubleday 

A678) • 

Laski, Harold J., On the Communist Manifesto (Vin. V399) . 

Mailer, Noxman, The Naked and the Dead (Signal Y4087i . 

Muscatine, Charles and Griffith, Marlene, The Borzoi College 

Reader (Alfred A. Knopf Hardback) • 

Orwell, George, Animal Farm (Signal CT304) . 

Rubenstein, Richard, After Auschwitz (Bobbs-Merrill) . 

Steinbeck, John, In Dubious Battle (Comp. Vikin^ Press)* 

Wright, Richard, Native Son (Harper Row P3055) . 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Ader, Emile B., Socialism (Barron). 

Ardrey, Robert, African Genesis (Dell, 0036). 

Arendt, Hannah, Antiaemitism (HB6W, HB 131). 
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Arendt, Hannah, Totalitariani8m(llBSi\1 , HB 133), 

, Between Past and Future: Six Exercieee in Political 

Thought (Meridian, M151) • 
Aron, Raymond, The Century of Total War (Beacon, BP 3) . 
Arons, Arnold and Bork, Alfred (eds,)^ Science and Ideae: 

Selected Readings (Prentice-Hall) • 
Barzun, Jacques, Race: A Study in Superstition (Harper, TB 1172). 
Bentley, Eric, The Playwright ae Thinker (Meridian, M 6). 
Berlin, Isaiah, Karl Marx: Hie Life and Environment (Galaxy, GB25) . 
Berry, Brian and Meltzer, Jack (eds.), Goale for Urban America 

(Spectrum, S-172) . 
Brinton, Crane, The Anatomy of Revolution (Vintage V44) . 
Bronowski, Jacob, The Identity of Man (Natural Hist, B15) • 
Brunn, Geoffrey, Nineteenth Century European Civilization: 181S^1914 

(Galaxy, BG 36) • 
Carson, Rachel, The Silent Spring (Crest, T681) . 

Denbeaux, Fred J., The Premature Death of Proteetantiem (Lippincott) . 
Eiseley, Loren, Darwin' a Century (Anchor, A 244). 

, The Immense Journey (Vintage, V157) . 

Feynman, Richard, The Character of Physical Law (MIT66) . 
Fortas, Abe, Concerning Dissent and Civil Disobedience (Signet), 
Gardiner, Martin, Relativity For Millions {Pocket Books, PB 95011). 
Grier, William H. and Cobbs, Price M., Black Rage (Bantam, N3931) . 
Henderson, W.O. , The Industrialization of Europe (HB&W) . 
Hook, Sidney, Marx and the Marxists {Anvil, A 7). 
9 World Communism Anvil, A62) . 

Josephson, Eric and Mary (eds.), Man Alone: Alienation in Modern 

Society (Dell 5182) . 

Kohn, Hans, Nationalism (Anvil, A 8). 

Kuhn, Thomas S., The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Phoenix, P159) 
Langer, Suzanne, Problems of Art (Scribner, SL35) . 
Leavis, F.R. , Two Cultures? The Significance of CP. Snow 
(Pantheon) . 

L^e, Dorothy, Freedom and Culture {Spectrxm, S-6) . 
Malcolm X and Haley, Alex, The Autobiography of Malcolm X 
(EverBC, B 146) . 

Masotti, Louis H. and Corsi, Jerome R., Shoot-^Out in Cleveland 

(Bantam, NZ5333) . 
Matson, Floyd W., The Broken Image (Anchor, A 506). 
McLuhan, Marshall, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man 

(McGraw-Hill, 45436) . 
McNeill, Williaon H., The Contemporary World, l9l4^Preeent{Scott^ 

Foresman 10) . 
Mills, C. Wright, The Marxists (Dell, 5470). 

Morris, Desmond, The Naked Ape: A Zoologist ' s Study of the Human 

Animal (Dell, 6266 1) . 

Nelson, Benjamin (ed.?, Freud and the Twentieth Century (Her iclian, M45) . 
Neumann, Robert with Koppel, Helga, The Pictorial History of the 

Third Reich 

Niebuhr, Reinhold, The Irony of American History 
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Nomad, Max, Aapeota of Revolt (Noonday, N212) . 
Ortega y Gasset, Jose, Man and Criaia (Norton] N121) . 
Pinkney, Alphonso, Black Americana (Spectrum, S-07739) 
Report of the National Adviaory Commiaaion on Civil Diaordera 
(Bantam, QZ4273). 

Roth, Jack R. (ed.), !^orld War I: A Turning Point in Modern Hiatoru 
(Knopf, BH 2) . " 

Schoenwald, Richard L. (ed.) , Nineteenth-Century Thought: The Diacoveru 
of Change (Spectrum, S-129) . 

Shafer, Boyd C. , Nationaliam: Myth and Reality (HB&W, HB50) . 

Scott, Nathan A. Jr., The Broken Center (Yale, Y 206). 

Shirer, William L., The Riae and Fall of Adolf //ttZer* (Random) 

Snow, CP., The Two Culturea: And a Second Look (Cambridge, CAM 576) 

Snyder, Louis L. , The Idea of Racialiam (Anvil, A 66) . 

Taylor, Gordon R., The Biological Time Bomb (World). 

Tucker, Robert C, The Marxian Revolutionary Idea:' Eaaaya on Marxist 

Thought and Ita Impact on Radical Movements (Norton). 
Ward, Barbara, Five Ideaa That Changed the World (Norton) . 

' The Rich Nationa and the Poor Nationa (Norton) . 
Whitehead, Alfred North, Science and the Modern World (Free Press PPQim 
Williams, Charles, Witchcraft (Meridian, ,62). 

Williams, L. Pearce (ed.;. Relativity Theory: ita Origin and Impact 

on Modern Thought (Wiley) . 
Wolfe, Bertram D. , Marxism: One Hundred Years in the Life of a Doctrine 

(Delta, 5468) . 
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ASSIGNMENT CALENDAR 

i 











1 . ■. 








vA 








Davy & Burkhart^ 
Perspectives 


Davy & Burkhart 
Perspectives 








PP 1-9,67-71, 
& 275-278 


pp 106-111, 
27-32, & 72-79 






"ill 












. 1 






Davy & Burkhart 
j Perspectives 








PP 48-65 









Not much to read on this 
page^ but several books 
cxDining up on the next one. 
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SYLUBUS 



THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND ITS ROOTS 

FIRST QUARTER 
September 

(1) 21 M Paul A. Rochford, Director, The Twentieth Century 
and Its Roots i,ui.y 

Introduction of faculty, description of mechanics 
of the course, responsibilities of faculty, students 
and discussion leaders. Comraants on the theme of 
the course and some of its theses. Preparation for 
two polarized views of the present state of turmoil. 

ASSIGNMENT # 1: (due 30 September) 

Write a position paper, using one of the followina 
titles: " 

We are in the midst of a good revolution in nearly 
all aspects of our lives 

We are currently in a revolution that is causing 
a deterioration of life in the XX 
The apparent revolution is an illusion occurring 
on the noisy fringes 

POLARIZATION 



Does everyone recognize that a revolution ia under wau and 
the oonaervativea do not like it, or doea the oonaervative 
peroepti.on of th%nga deny that a revolution ia happening? 
Do trad%t%onal valuea (property, the good life) prevail 
with the majority of Americana? Are we now in the prooeaa 
of ateppzng backward from radioalization? Ia there a aeneral 
move toward the middle, or will thinga aet wilder before 
they get tamer? Doea the oonaoioua movement in the direction 
of moral abdication on the part of artiata, writera, aoien^ 
tzata, and the like repreaent a revolt? If ao, ia thia a 
levolt agaznat the valuea of our aooiety? If thia ahould 
be the aaae, may %t be conceived aa a revolt back to what 
we underatand aa the traditional value structure of earlier 
tzmea, or ta zt rather, in the light of new attitudea, a 
revolt agatnat the idea of value itaelf? Doea it conatitute 
a demal of the meaning fulneaa of the human enterpriae? 



(2) 


23 


W 


The Conservative Perception 

Lecture: Frank S. Meyer, National Review 


(3) 


24 


Th 


The Anti-Conservative Perception 
Lecture: Professor Sidney Peck, CWRU 


(4) 


28 


M 


The Two Perceptions of our Current Predicament 
Review and Critique: Professor Hale Chatfield, Hiram 



Professor Eugene Peters, Hiram 
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ASSIGNMENT CALENDAR 

^eplemV^er — October 







WeJ 












1 








Proitct 

" DUE 


Borzoi 
Reader 






Tu 


pp 59-73 & 
800-807 




^Borzoi Reader 
pp 137-142 ( 
575-600 




7 

Borzoi 
Reader 


8 Borzoi 
Reader 
pp 3-26 


9 


Davy 6 Burkhart 
F««rsp«ctiv«8 

pp 186-191 4 
380-400 




pp 56, 763-769 
6 789-799 


Davy & Burkhart 

pp 34-43,142- 
160 & 167-172 





l4op€> 

Still not much reading 
assigned on this page, 
but on 15 October: 

The Naked And The Dead 
Maggie, Girl Of The Streets 
and 

Ragged Dick 



September 

(5) 30 W Films: Operation Abolition 

Operation Correati on 
These two films demonstrate that the same body 
of facts may be perceived as having entirely 
different implications when viewed from a con- 
servative and an anti-conservative standpoint. 

PROJECT # 1 DUE TONIGHT AT DISCUSSION SESSION 
October 

ASPECTS OF UNCERIAINTY 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF MEANING IN A MEANINGLESS UNIVERSE 

Tn a world that lends itself to the most polarized of 
interpretations, how can the individual have confidence 
tn any interpretation? How do we construct a picture of 
reality that we can live with? How do u}o fit man into 
the scheme of nature? Can man understand the nature of 
his current predicament in the light of a larqer frame- 
work? 

(6) 1 Th The Artistic Search 

Lecture: Professor Paul A. Rochford, Hiram 
The dilemma of the modern artist who must make 
meaningful images in a disoriented world. 

(7) 5 M The Scientific Search 

Lecture: Professor Edward B. Rosser, Hiram 
The new moral and political problems of the 
scientist in the atomic age. 

<8) 7 W The Poetic Search 

Lecture: Professor Hale Chatfield, Hiram 
The role of language in the construction of 
mean Ing . 



(9) 7 W 



Evening Performance: Cleveland String Quartet 



(10) 8 Th The Human Seai-^h 

Lecture: Professor Warren Taylor, Hiram 

The exercise of the mind; searching for the sake 

of the search; the intellfect as an erogenous zone, 
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Project 



^1 



Project 

^3 



Norman Mailer: THE NAKED AND 
THE DEAD 

Stephen Crane: MAGGIE, GIRL 

OF THE STREETS 

Horatio Alger: RAGGED DICK 



Richard Wright: NATIVE SON 

Frederic Lewis Allen: THE 
BIG CHANGE 

and in the 
Borzoi Reader, pp 338-359 

John Steinbeck: IN DUBIOUS 

BATTLE 
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1-4 



Project 



I 



T 



Norman Mailer: THE NAKED AND 
THE DEAD 

Stephen Crane: MAGGIE^ GIRL 

OF THE STREETS 

Horatio Alger: RAGGED DICK 



/4 



L 



zo 



^3 



^3 



Richard Wright: NATIVE SON 

Frederic Lewis Allen: THE 
BIG CHANGE 

and in the 
Borzoi Reader, pp 338-359 

John Steinbeck: IN DUBIOUS 

BATTLE 
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.ERIC, 



October 



(11) 12 M The revolutionary Viewpoint Revealed in Polk 
Lore and Folk Music 
Performance: Stuart Bernstein 

Bruce Hut ton, Hiram 

II 



(12) 14 W Manifestations of the Conservative-Anti 

Conservative Points of View on the Campus 
Presentation: The Rochford Fifth 

PROJECT #2 DUE TODAY AT DISCUSSION SESSION 

III 

(13) 14 W 7:30 P.M. 

Inflation of Popular American Music: A Satire 
Performance: Joe Blanche^ Hiram 

LIFE IN THE XX 

Through fiLma, testimony^ short taLks and the like ur 
loant Lo get at the quality of Ufa in our century. 
What has it been like to live in Lhc XX? 

Uow has the flavor of experience changed from one period 
to another (roaring ^20^8^ depressed '.iO's^ etc.)? 

(14) 15 Th The XX Examined 

(15) 16 Fri XX FLICKS: Little Caesar (Hayden, 7:30 P^MJ 

(16) 17 Sat Twelve O'clock High (Hayden, 2:00 P.MJ 

(17) 17 Sat The Burmese Harp (Hayden^ 7:30 P.M.) 

(18) 18 Sun All The King's Men (Hayden, 2:00 P.MJ 

(19) 19 M The XX Examined 



(20) 21 W The XX Examined 

PROJECT H J DUE TODAY AT DISCUSSION SESSION 

Components of Our Current Predicament I 

(21) 22 Th fj^Y^Q Student Revolution and Higher Education 

Lecture: Geoffrey Chapman, Hiram 

The Revolution of Youth 

Lecture: Professor Alan Langdon^ Hiram 



The Civil Rights Movement 

Lecture: Professor Hale Chat field, Hiram 



The Intellectual Revolution and the Post-Modern Mind 
Lecture: Professor Kimon Giocarinis, Hiram 
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ASSIGNMENT CALENDAR 




COMPONENTS OF OUR CURRENT PREDICAMENT II 

October 

(22) 26 M Moral Revolution: The Breakdown of Obsolescent 
Systems 

Lecture: Professor Paul A. Rochford 

New Morality^ Personal Responsibility^ and Situational 
Ethics 

Lecture: Bill Rudman^ Hiram 

Scientism and the Technological Revolution 
Lecture: Professor Edward Rosser, Hiram 

Pollution and Population 

Lecture: Professor James Barrow, Hiram 

28 W Off-Campus Activities 

November 

3 T Election Day 



AFTERMATH OF THb INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION: 

THE QUANTIFICATION OF MAN 



To what extent may 
be charged against 
man live in a menta 
by science? Has te 
welfare, created mo 
Who or what ie to b 
revolution in mora I 
to be numbered by a 
apes? Doea man pro 
because of Darwin? 
neoeaaari ly for the 



the change in the flavor of life 
the indue trial revolution ? Doea 
I climate that waa brought about 
chnology, in contributing to our 
re problema than it haa aolved? 
lame for the urban criaia, the 
ity? why do we f\nd it diataateful 
omputera y but not to be kin to 
ject a different aelf^image 

la an evolu tionary change 

better? 



(23) 

(24) 
(25) 
(26) 



W Urban Crisis (Ballroom) 

Lecture: Dr. Ben Richardson^ Church Federation of 
Greater Chicago 



W Films: Lewis Mumford on the City 
(Ballroom: 4:00, 7:00, orfftlS p.m. 



) 



5 Th Urban Crisis: Architecture and City Planning 

Lecture: Victor Christ-Janer , architect 

6 F The Night Thoreau Spent in Jail (Hayden, 8:00 p.m.) 

7 Sa The Night Thoreau Spent in Jail (Hayden, 8:00 p.m.) 
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ASSIGNMENT CALENDAR 




I 



Davy & Burkhart 
Perspectives 



PP 



401-408 



Borzoi Reader 
PP 46-56 



Borzoi Reader 
PP 610-645 
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7 



i 



Borzoi Reader 
■jp S6-100 



Beard's introduction 
to Bviry's IDEX OF 
PROGRESS 
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•*6avy & Burkhart 
Perspectives 

PP 133-1 42 

Borzoi Reader 
PP 569-574,594-600 



DUE 

(piscu6sion Orvltj) 



Borzoi Reader 
PP 674-699 
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Robinson Jeffers: 
SELECTED POEMS 
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T 
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Final fc-xams 
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November 

(27) 9 M Morality and the Business Ethic p^.^ucts 
Lecturel Mark Logan, American Home Products 

<28) 11 W Film: Death of a SaleBman „ir-Pim 
^ ' Lecture: Professor Keich Leonard, Hiram 

o<j\ 12 Th Society and Technology 

(29) 12 Tn ^^^^^y^ juergen Schmandt, Harvard 

I tns ifi M The Industrial Revolution 

(30) 16 M The^inj Professor John Strassburger, Hiram 

18 W The Scientific Revolution and Man's View of the World 

(31) 18 W J^e^^^^^ Professor G. W. Morgan, Brown 

(32) 19 Th The Scientific Revolution and Man's View of the World 

(32) 19 Tn ^ne^^^^^ Professor G. W. Morgan, Brown 

(33) 21 M The Revolutionary State of Mind 

^ Presentation: The Chatfiold Fifth 

(34) 25 W Discxission Group 

PROJECT it^ DUE 

(35) 30 M Darwin and the Idea of Evolution 

(35) JU w Lecture: Professor James Barrow, Hiram 

December 

/o£\ •> M «ocial Darwinism (Ballroom) 

(36) 2 W -°^^^^J^^rofessor Kimon Giocarinis, Hiram 

3 Th The impact of Science, Technology and Industrialism 



(37) 



(38) 



on Society . 
Presentation: Taylor Fifth 



4 F TarLuffe (Hayden, 8:00 p.m.) 

5 Sa 'I'ariujifc. (llaydcn, 8:00 p.m.) 

' " Situref IrofolsirKimon Giocarinis, Hiran, 
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1 **oizoi Reader 


5' 


Borzoi Reader 
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Davy & Burkhart 
Perspectives 
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S. 316-319 
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pp 215-242 


pp 10-14 






Rubens tein: AFTER 
AUSCHWITZ, pp 1-44 


Borzoi Reader 
pp 25-31,406-415 
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• :jorzo). Reader 
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George Orwell 


Davy & Burkhart 
Perspectives 




{.;> 472-476 
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ANIMAL FARM 


pp 177-184 
Borzoi Reader 
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SECOND QUARTER 



January 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE 

The auihovitij of national cuatom and mans opinion has 
often bean assertad to be ovevwhc Imhuj , Does this 
mean that individual freedom iii r.implu illusory? 
What freedom does an individual haor defy 
established conventions and mass opinion? Is it not 
necessary to construct and submit to a high degree of 
poli b ical order in order to preserve Liberty? so 
how does one know where to stop? What formula details 
the quantity of order that stops shorL of tyranny, the 
quantity of liberty that stops short of anarchy? If 
these are mutually complementary aharaotcvsy ea^h /f 
which is essential to the preservation of the other, how 
do we make our political determinations so as to achieve 
the balance we desire? 

(40) 4 M The Charter of American Individualism 

Lecture: Professor Warren Taylor^ Hiram 

(41) 6 W Films: Triumph of the Will 

The Witnesses (Hayden^ 7:30 p.m.) 

(42) 7 Th Totalitarianism in Germany 

Lecture: Professor Robert Neil^ Oberlin 

(43) 11 M Language and Thought Control 

Lecture: Dr. Fred Bissell 

Does tyranny nearly always come about in the 
almost inevitable way suggested by Orwell's 
two fables? Is it true that we must be constantly 
on guard against the loss of political liberty 
In order to avoid losing it? 

(44) 13 W Film: 1984 

(45) 14 Th The Social Vision of George Orwell 

Lecture: Professor Carey McWilliams, Brooklyn College 

(46) 18 M A Shift in Perspective from the Individual's Relation 

to the State to the Relationship of the Authoritarian 
State to the Power of Ideologies 
Lecture: i^rofessor Warren Taylor, Hiram 
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Wed 



Harold J. Laski: 
ON THE COMMUNIST 
MANIFESTO, PP 130 
179 

Project #r 



Harold J. Laski: ON 
THE COMMUNIST 
- MANIFESTO, pp 1-105 



I 
I 




Harold J Laski: ON th: 
COMMUNIST MANIFESTO, 
PP 109-123 
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I 
I 
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January 



(47) 20 W Opera: The Con&ul 

A local production by the freshmen under the 
auspices of the departments of theater and music. 

PROJECT #6 DUE TONIGHT AT DISCUSSION SESSION 

IDEOLOGIES AND POWER 

Is it the case that an idea propounded in the right 
ciroumstanoea has the power to affect lives of 
millions? What are the varieties of fruit th? 
Karl Marx has borne in Russia^ in China, in Latin 
America, in the U.S? To what ends do ideologies operate 
Is communism the opposite of capitalism rather than 
of democracy? Are there democratic communist states, 
totalitarian capitalist states? Can internationalism 
be the co-operation of states having different ideo- 
logies? 



(48) 21 Th Varieties of Socialism 

Lecture: Professor Louis Patsouras, Kent 

(49) 25 M Karl Marx, Man of His Age 

Lecture: Professor Ronald Suny, Oberlin 

(50) 27 W Marxism: Hope of the Future 

Lecture: 

(51) 28 Th Marxism: Remnant of the Past 

Lecture: William A. Rusher, National Review 

February 

(52) 1 M Ideology and Power in Latin America 

Lecture: Professor George Melnykovich, Hiram 

(53) 3 W Conmunism in China 

Lecture: Professor William Griffith, MIT 

(54) 3 W Evening Performance: African Heritage Dance and 

Music Ensemble 

(55) 4 Th Film: Hed China 

(56) 8 M Communism in Russia 

Lecture: Alfred Levin, Kent 

(57) 10 W Democracy in America 

Lecture: Professor John Strassburger , Hiram 
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Davy & Burkhart 
Perspectives 

pp 365-367 



Davy & Burkhart 
Perspectives 

pp 334-351 
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Paul Erlich 
THE POPULATION BOMB 
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Davy & Burkhart 
Perspectives 

pp 200-219 

DU£ 
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Borzoi Reader 
p 488-493 
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Borzoi Reader 
pp 446-460 

/( ^ ^J. ^i. 'v^ 
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(58) 11 Th Capitalism in the U.S. 

Lecture: Professor C. H. Cramer, CWRU 

(59) 15 M Nationalism 

Lecture: Professor Kimon Giocarinis, Hiram 

(60) iV w Internationalism: The Antidote 

Lecture: Professor Arthur Larson, Duke 

PLANET SURVIVAL 

While you arr reading these worda four pa^pLc harr died 
of Qiarvation. Most of them MLdrcn Paul Ehrlich 

(61) 18 Th Classical B^ormulations of the Population .^roblem 

Lecture: Professor William Palmer, Hiram 

(62) 22 M Overpopulation Awareness 

Lecture: Dr. David Burleson, Carolina Population 
Control Center 

February 

(63) 24 W Film: Project Survival 

PROJECT #6 DUE TONIGHT AT DISCUSSION SESSION 

(64) 25 Th Problems of Food Supply 

Lecture: Professor Edward Rosser, Hiram 

(65) 1 M The Biological Time Bomb 

Lecture: Professor Dwighc Berg, Hiram 

(66) 3 W Poverty in the U.S. 

Lecture: Mrs. Lucille Huston, Cooperative- Urban 
Studies Center 

(67) 4 Th The Relevance of an rccological Microcosm 

Lecture: Professor Steven Kress, TVntioch 

(68) 8 M The Individual Ploouter 

Lecture: Professor James Barrow, Hiram 

(69) 10 W A Chemist's View of Soil, Air, and Water Pollution 

Lecture: Professor Joseph Denham, Hiram 

PROJECT ifj DUE TODAY AT DISCUSSION SESSION 

(70) 11 Th Planet Survival 

Presentation: The Rosser Fifth 
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THIRD QUARTER 



March 

ALIENATION 

What happens when people are alienated? Is zt 
possible to be alienated without being alienated 
from something? What are the causes behind the 
three forms of alienation presented hare? How 
have they come about? Do the alienacpd (the young, 
the black, the women) have good cause: to feel as 
'they do? 

(71) 29 M The Role of the Intellectual Black in the 
White Man's World 

Lecture: Professor Otey Scruggs ^ Syracuse 



(72) 31 W Black Militantism 

Lecture: Professor Edward Crosby, Kent 
Panel: Lonnie Edmunson, Zelma George, 
Isiah Williams 

(73) 31 W Evening Performance: To Be Young, Gifted, 

and Black 

The New York Company 

April 

(74) 1 Th The Generation Gap 

Lecture: Professor Hale Chatfield, Hiram 

(75) 5 M The Generation Gap 

Panel: Jeff Liebert, Mamie Wheiden, Paul 
Martin, Thorn Pendleton 



(76) 7 W Film: Nothing But A Man 

(77) 8 Th Controversy and Politics of the Moynihan Report 

Lecture: Barry Brooks, Student, Harvard Medical 

School 



(78) 12 M Film: Where fa Prejudice Y 

(79) 14 W The Origins Of Racism 

Lecture: 

(80) 15 Th The Moderate Black 

Lecture : 

(81) 19 M The Origin and History of Women's Liberation 

Lecture: Nubra Watson, Graduate Student, Brandies 
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Plain Dealer 
Series, May 1970 


9 '2 

Borzoi Reader 
pp 101-115 & 
155-164 




Selections (to be made 
later) from Lincoln 
Barnett's THE UNIVERSE 
AND DR. EINSTEIN 
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Rubenstien: AFTER 
AUSCHWITZ, pp 267-287 
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Rubens tein: AFTER 
AUSCHWITZ, pp 191-207 
& 227-264 


6 

Rubens tein 
PP 61-m 
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21 W The Liberated Woman Today (Ballroom) 

Lecture: 

PROJECT # 8 DUE TODAY 

22 Th Women's Lib on Campus 

Panel: Officers Of The Local Chapter 



THE SEARCH FOR MEANING IN THE POST MODERN ERA 

llo(*y can the individual veconciLe hiii freedom to 
formulate his own inner belie f.n with the exievnal 
pressures of the rotate ^ socie Ly nyul tab liahed 
religion? Where chould man look for the (sources 
of personal convictions in rea^o>i? rxprrfrnce? 
ocienoc? traditional religion? fn there ii eUii^ice 
of asserting indi oidual beliefs? (\in thry be made 
the basis of action? Uow does one fit the whole 
atomic-age problem of the moral responsibility of 
the scientist for the weapons he areater, into 
this? (Einstein toas a sweet kindly bushy- hai red 
fellow who initiated all the trouble we're in 
today). Does Camus in The Stranger describe the 
human situation with utter despair? How do you 
compare and contrast in your mind the withdrawal 
to be found in Camus with that to be found in 
Thoreau? Have they the same f Lavor? Do they 
spring from different ethical frameworks? 

(84) 26 M Einstein, Planck, Hcisenberg and Relativity 
Lecture: Professor Edward Rosser, Hiram 



(85) 28 W Relativism and Cubism 

Lectures: Professor Kimon Giocarinis, Hiram 
Professor Paul A. Rochford, [liram 



(86) 29 Th Freud and His Impact 

Lecture: Professor Warren Taylor, Hiram 



(87) 3 M The Sexual Revolution and the F* ture of Sex 

Lecture: Professor Paul A- Rochford^ Hiram 

(88) 5 W Religious Man: Crisis in Judaism 

Lecture: Professor Richard Rubenstein, Florida 

(89) 6 Th Religious Man: Crisis in Christianity 

Lecture: Professor Richard Rubenstein, Florida 
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May 

(90) 

(91) 

(92) 



(93) 

(94) 

(95) 

(96) 

(97) 

(98) 
(99) 



(100) 
(101) 

Juno 
(102) 



9 Sun Evening Performance: Warren Symphony 

10 M Secular Man: Bodies in Revolt 

Lecture: Professor Thomas Hanna, Florida 

12 W Themes of Alienation in Modern Painting 

and Theater 

Lectures: Professor ileorye Schroeder, Hiram 
Professor Keith Leonard, Hiram 

PROJECT # 9 DUE 

13 Th Reaction to the Rational: Return to the Occult 

Lecture : 

17 M Cybernetics and its Implications 
Lecture: 

19 W The Computer: A Discussion of Form and Function 

Lecture: Professor Edward Rosser^ Hiram 

20 Th The Computer as Alienator 

Lecture : 

24 M The Current Scene in Various Kinds of Sounds 
Lecture: 

24 M Evening Performance: Fresh Music Group 

26 W Abstract Expressionist Painting and Concrete 

Poetry in Response to the Bomb 
Lectures: Professor Paul A. Rochfcrd^ Hiram 
Carl Fernbach-Flarsheim/ Poet 

PROJECT # 10 DUE 

27 Th The Disintegration of Painting and Sculpture 

Lecture: Carl Fernbach-Flarsheim 

31 M Science as the Major Art of the XX 

Lectures: Professor Paul A. Rochford^ Hiram 
Professor Eugene Peters^ Hiram 



2 W Multi-media: The Scientific Art 
Performance: The Lay ton Fifth 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY COURSE 

1971-72 



This required three-quarter course Is an introduction to some reprosentotlve 
major concerns of the twenUeth century and of the arts and sciences. 
Its intent is to inform and enrich the student's awareness of the intellectual, 
aesthetic and ethical responsibilities of educated men and women— 
because a genuinely educated free citizen in a free society sees the 
whole of life and himself as a responsible and creative individual in it. 

A course not in specialized but in general education, it has 
three goals: 

1— to widen the student's perspective and outlook (How much 
do we see, know, and foresee about our shared interests?) 

2— to invite reflections (What alternative interpretations of " 
our experiences and policies to guide our actions confront us?) 

3— to strengthen informed choices, decisions, and Judqments-- 
becausc human purposiveness and command over experience require 
that each individual confront issues and choices with an integrated 
knowledge, sensitiveness, and ability to choose and Judge within 
himself (How well do we frame policies? When those^ policies are 
enacted in events, what consequences and benefits follow? For whom?) 

The units of the course Include: 

FALL QUARTER 

Man and Nature: Civilizat ion, Science, and History^ This unit 
focuses on man's ethical ideals; the creation and moaning of civilized 
man and of civilization, especially the civilizations of Africa, 
Chino, and India; the questions, answers and achicvoment.s of 
the sciences; interpretations of human history and motivations 
beneath human conduct; cultures and counter cultures. 

WINTER QUARTER 

The.rutufc of Mari, This quarter the attention is on man's responsibilities 
In sustaining and enlarging life today and tomorrow, and on the analysis, 
oomparison, and evaluation of major concepts: economic nnd poliUcal 
power; revolution; imperialism: nationalism; fascist and communist 
ideolo(iies; democracy; the causes and prevention of war; world 
(jovernnient; the uses of energy; new forms in art, architecture, and 
music. 



SPRING QUARTER 

The Future of America, This unit focuses-on Ideals and actuaUt<'.. 
in both foreign and domeetic policies: American relaUons with Russ.. 
China and Latin America; the future of the American economy, of 
natural resources, the family, racial mlnorlUes, American ciUee, 
and Constitutional civil rights. 

Hr.J^^ ^"^^^""^ ^^""^ "^^^^ explored through assigned readings, 
b iofing sessions, lectures by visiting scholars and faculty, small 
discussion groups , short papers , and films . 
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HIRAM COLLEGE 



THE TWENTIETH CENTURY COURSE 
MMLhmmimi.CNlUm'lON . SCIENCF.AMn MTC>^.^pY 



- First Quarter, 1971-1972 
" Wednesday 

Sept. 15 Ethical Ideals in World R^iiqi -ns Ror,^-:. r-... . » 

^^ept. 22 The Buddha's View of Life Don.M . o'''"' 

■ Sept. 29 The World of Nature h T''"'' ^^^-^^hmore College 

•i^-^eodore Voneida, Case Western 
Reserve University 
AN INTRODUCTION TO NON -WESTERN CIVILIZATIONS 



Oct. 6 
Oct. 13 
Oct. 20 



Oct. 27 
-Mov. 3 

"Mov. 10 

"\'ov. 17 
' 'iov. 24 



Chine 
Africa 
India 



SCIENiJE 

Science: Its Questions and Answers 
Twentieth Century Achievements in 

Medicine 

Psychological Bases of Human Conduct 

HISTORY 

Interpretations of Human History 
Cultures and Counter Cukures 



Francis L. K. Hsu, Northwestern Univ. 
Dorothy Martin, Oberlin CoUcqe 
Amiya Chakravarty, The State Univ. 
of New York at Now Paltz 

Lawrence Becker, Hiram College 
Eugene Hirsch, Case Western 

Reserve University 
Ralph CebuUa, Hiram College 

Richard T. Vann, Wesleyan Univ. 
Hale Chatfield, Hiram College 



T'^econd 



\3n. 


5 


f^n. 


12 


Ian. 


19 


Jan. 


26 


• ab. 


2 


Fob. 


9 


Feb. 


23 


T* 
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Quarter, 1972 THXIUIUR^CIFJV^AN 
Revolution and Economic and Political 
Power: Varieties and Consequen<;es 
Imperialism and Nationalism 
Totalitarianism in Germany 
The Causes and Prevention of War 

The Third World: Africa 
The Social Vision of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. and Mahatma Gandhi 

10:30 a.m. - Energy: Forms, Uses 

and Consequences 
7:30 p.m. - Man's Need for Religion: 

Present and Future 
Now Forms in Architecture 
World Gove-pjnent: The United Nations 



Wilson Carey McWilliams, Rutgers, 
The State Univ. of New Jersey ' 
Kimon Giocarinis, Hiram College 
Robert Neil, Oberlin College 
Dean Pruitt, The State Univ. of 
New York at Buffalo 



Fred L. Steen, Mt.Zion Baptist 

Church, Oberlin 
Prosanta Saha, Case Western Res. Uni\ 
Edward Rosser, Hiram College 

The Venerable Mahathera D.Piyanada, 

The Buddhist Vihara Soc. ,Wash. ,D.'c 
Kenneth Sevorens, Oberlin College 
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Us. A. Aahui link, Princc-U' Um^/or^ity 
Chcu'los Ifdyford, Obi-iim college 
C,H,C:rdrner, Case Wostj)fn Res, Univ. 
Georoo Molnvkovirh, Hi- am College 



Die .-liiitdi y-induslnai Cn-ipl. : 



Aitnur M, Gkuii, BrookifKjs Institutior! 
Sidney Lens, author, Tht^ Klilitary- 
Ind us trial Complc x 

Albert iXijgueen, Oberlin c .>liecje 

Ncifjicin KrumholLz, r>ireaor, Cleveland 
City Planning Conimission 



APPENDIX 3 



EVALUATION OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY COURSE 

A. A report on the First Year of the Twentieth Century Course^ will Hoffman^ 

Co-director. 

B. Report on the Twentieth Century and Its Roots Course, Eugene Peters, 

Co-director. 

C. Selected Comments by Upperclass Discussion Leaders 

D. Selected Freshman Comments on the 20th Century Course, First Quarter. 

E. Selected Freshman Comments on the 20th Century Course, Third Quarter 

F. A report on the Twentieth Century and Its Roots Course, 1970-71, Paul A. 

Rochford, Director. 

G. Report on 1971-72 Student Questionnaires. 



A REPORT ON THE I IRST YEAR OF THE TWENTItTH 
CENTURY CX)URSE 
by Wll Hoffman 

Tho following evaluation of The TwonUeth Ckintury and Its Roots xs 
hasntl u(>on my lnlimat<.' .issoclatlon with the course over the past two years. 
My work with the course has boon a frustraung ami enervating oxporionce, 
though I hav<. undoubtedly broadened my intellectual horizons, gained 
odministrativc oxporicnc*: (though unwanted), and been associated with an 
'•dui:at.onaJ (.'xperimont. Tho course consumed most of my mental .md physical 
'.norrjir....; oftr.'nUmes to the dctrtmont of my teaching duties and my development 
'js <j fxofc.'jsional historian. 

My relationship with th..- coufs.j und the tone of this roport might 
well hr: the product of a numbor of factors. I a.t. not, ior example, a 
specidist in the ninete<:nth and twentieth centuries. The present century in 
f<ict is one of my weakest both in knowledge and interest, for this reason, 
1 was (;xc<.'edingly reluctant to be«:ome codir,.ctcr. i felt then, and I 
beliov.' oven more stro.v,iy now, that the first qualification of a director 
shoulfj in, hi..; knf)wled.,<: of th<j p«>rlod. My dccston to partlcri,Mt<. war. nui.l.: 
• t th«: l.,.st minute only .>fter di«coverin<i that my partner and I had imlopendcntly 
<levir;<:ri thr: ..;am«^ bttsi<: syllabus for the course. I think yet that th<^ syllabus 
ttas merit. 

Also, I h.ivo nfjver btton entirely convin<;od of tho virtues of Tho 
Tw.'ntinth <;«>ntury C;ourso and the approach it represents. It is this aapoct 
of thf. Task lorun Report that I publicly objected to most stronqly. The 
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physical nature of the course makes success almost impossible to achieve. 
Ironically, The Advance, in its last issue of the year, was not far from the 
truth when it refenred to the course as "the most impossible in Hiram's 
history." rurthormore, the intellectual content of such a course, no matter 
how it is cinrangod and roarranqed and Juggled about, is suspect. It is 
difficult to soe how suporficiality , glittering genera liti(!S, grandstanding, 
and m( (Uo<:rity n»ay dvoidod. Tho content is to a surprisin<i dogi(H» 
n<:ii rniin<wl t)y th<» physical .ispocls of the course. In many ways Lh<' course* 
(filled:; the anti-mtolhvriualism and need for gimmickry prevalent in 
mo^Jorn od»jcation. I r'lsapprove of prostituting intoUectual rigor and 
discipline but yet seomcd helpless to stem the tide of such prostitution 
ihis p<i'>t year. I think we have cheated the freshman class. 

nnully, 1 am not a good administrator. I dislike administrative work 
intensely and hav<; refused offers in tho past to move professionally in this 
dir<M:ii()n. I am entirely too m(.*tir.ulous about details and am unable to leave 
adiiimiNtr.itlve i.oncerns in office. Though I am naturally idealistic, my 
' h vc ri y< .irs t(;achlnq i;xp(;ri(Mic(; have taught me to be realislic about edui^a- 
tion. I well know the; difference between what should be and what is. In wy 
opinion my ( valuations of the course throughout the year hav<; been laore 
realislic and truthful than statistit;al evaluations by students in the? course, 
ihoij<|h I do not discount such statistics entirely. 1 am naturally suspicious 
of statistics. 1 have learned this year that one does not have to Juggle and 
manipulate t^valitation:: to make them come out favorably; coiisi*(|u<*ntly , I 
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unjc. one, .,ntl all to b<: vnry wary of tho multitudinous studont cv^Uu^ulons of 
• h... ,.'»,rHu, Thcrr: is .1 significant relationship b(,twocn o.moral attondano«» 
ligur<..:: und ..he validity of ovuluatlons. I am not awan. that anyon<> but tho 
'lirr-ciors hcjvo made tho connoctloa. 

OVERALL EVALUATION OF THE COURSE 
As we approached the actual beginning of the course this time last 
year. Gene and I assumed that It would be moderately successful. Because 
of Its nature, we did not think It would be an overwhelming success nor 
'ild wo believe it would be an abject failure. We anticipated nearly all of 
tho prof^lcms wo oncountored throughout the year, and wc Judged that we 
would not roach a numbor of studonts. 

I think th.it our Judgment was sound. The course was moderately 
.':uccr:ssful, though barely so. Wo have no figures on how many students wo 
actu<»lly reached; I would guess that we consistently got through to 100 to 
130 students. A few students are stance supporters and beUevers. My 
q^eatest surprise is that wo missed so many. I am fairly certain that our 
miss rate Is higher than the rate in a good regular class. 

This report Is concorn<Hi chiefly with the problems and fallunJS of tho 
'.oursr: rather than its sut.cossos. mainly because in my mind tho problems 
..nd f..iluros outwoiqh th... su.-oosses. As I look over tho yuar. I conclude 
that thoro arc six fundaiiiontoi probloms. 

1 . I do not bollovc that tho course Is experimental. Innovative, or 
now. As an odutMtlonal device. It Is In fact about a generaUon out^f^ato. 
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in tho .:arly MO's (Jolumbia and Harvard developed cours<..s similar In prinriplc. 
and such courses were widely imitated. Within the last ton years both 
institutions have dropped such courses, and other institutions are now follow- 
ing the leader. Our course was out-of-date when it was instituted. There is 
no question in my ,nind that our course would have been considerably more 
successful in an earlier period, even as late as the early and mid-sixties. 
By 1070, however, the basic concept was archaic and even reactionary. 

Z. It stems Irom the above that the course Is out of tune with the 
time..; l,oth in funcJamental concept and in actual pracUc(.. Students have 
':hanqe,l mu^h in the last deeude. and they and The Twentk.th Century Course 
-imply do not mesh. This student generation is activist-orient(^d. more 
undisciplined than usual, and impatient with any but instaateous gratification 
of physical and intellectual senses. This generation is McLuhan's generation 
raised on the visual media. While we cannot get away from these attitudes 
in any of our classes. 1 think It is disastrous to create a mass course which 
b/ its nature must depend upon th<. lecture method as its prime vehicle and 
in whi<:h slud.mts ..rc- es.:entially passive-. I rom the beqinnim, of the year 
f;ludenl.': complained about their fx»ssive role, and had ii not be(,n for ih(^ 
d.;>.;.if:::ion se ction:: which firovlded a motlicum ol activism. th(. (.-ours., would 
(i.iv<: lM;<;n •! lailurf;. 

W.. might .iroue that siudcmts should be (!xcited and "turned on" 
l»y UU'.ir.. Ci.rtainly. th(..y wer(.. exposed to any number ol exciting ideas 
Ihroudhoul the year. Yel. in these days of mass undergraduate (-ducation 
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".osi students arr) horc hr,causo of social -economic pressures, not bocausc 
they oro interested in intellectual pursuits. The course should require more 
participotion by tho students, but unless the Collogo is willing to enlarge 
the number of faculty involved in the course and expond a considerable sum 
of mom.y on oudio-visual and other electronic equipment, I do not see how 
the loctures can be reduced to any considerable degree. In the meantime 
students will continue to sleep, read magazines, write letters, walk out 
of cinss to go to lunch, or simply not attend. (It is an education to observe 
the (.-loss from tho balcony on <,ny given day. I recommend it heartily.) 

3. The fdr;t thdl this is a required course is detrimental to itr 
success and accoptanc(5 by tho students. Anyone who has ever taught such 
':ourso knows that the (act that it is required In itself makes an anathema 
to hot-blooded, rebellious students. To require 350-400 students to attend 
'» courso cnmass, especially nowadays, is fooUsh. Ant it is not wise, 
lorcc-foeding in education Is nearly always unproductive of tho desired 
results, l urthermore, wo wore lucky that most students expressed their 
iMdopendence by not attonaing class. They could have taken over. One 
Mudont in lact tried to. Ifc lalled. 

I think ih.it in view ol wh<it w*; know about tho n.iiuro of Hir.,ui 
student.-; it is doubly foolish to require thorn to attcmd Tho Twc-ntioth Century 
^;our.s<.-. Our own studio..: indi<.oto that we tend to ..ttract stu(l<.r.ts who are 
mdopondent and nonconformists, faculty members constantly complain about 
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the high absentee rate in regular classes. Furthermore, as I discovered 
and reported in the Honors Assessment Report several years ago, there 
ore tremendous anti -Intellectual pressures upon students in the dormitories, 
lo ti (Kfvitf?r dogroo in my opinion thon in most colloqos. Such prossuros 
nndo ii;., and this course Is perfect target. It quJckly iK trami- lashiouabh^ 
fiot to .ittcnd thf rours*-, to copy eoch others position p<m>*ts, <ind to Ixjot 
the «ill* ndtin< (r sysiem. (Jiven all of the above plus the natur<il and desir- 
oblfj rebellion of youth (as one student said to another in the washroom in 
iiates, "the bastards arc actuolly taking role"), the course in my opinion 
should be made opliomH, beginning next year. 

A . A number of problems also stemmed from the mass nature of the 
cours". To place tin entire freshman class in an uncomfortable and 
aesth(jtic<illy unpleasant auditorium is, to my mind. Inconsistent with 
Miram's traditional qoals of small classes and close student-fciculty relations. 
rh<» impcrrsonal, annonymous <itmosphero which results Is pr<u:isely what 
(fiany /outh object to in r.oUeges today. And one suspcnrts that many of 
<>ur stij'lents aottxy lo Hiram to <wold being one of a crowd or a number on 
in IBM card. Throughout the year, we received many complaints just on 
^hese (jrounds. In this respect also the course Is out of tune with the Umes. 

Tht! mass natur<» of the* course produced a numbcsr of other problems. 
Many students, for example;, ncvt>r really considered the course a course 
in the usual sense. TUt^y were only one of many fM»op|<» and would nev(T 
be mi:;?;ed. Other ?:tudfMit« <ipf>ar(*iitly Lhouqht ol ut\ as a qlorllled coiivoiMllon 
f;erl* s wlitch th*»y «:oul<l attend oi not atternl, work oi noi work, acc*(Ndln<| lo 
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whim. Within the class sessions themselves it quickly became apparent 
that an atmosphero, different from that of the usual classroom, prevailed. 
Mass psychology ruled throughout the year, and during the first month and 
a half the "high school assembly syndrome" was much in i>vidonce. The 
'.lass was always restless; students constantly chattered and tittered, 
mischief occurred in the balcony (which was quickly closed). One student 
f;njoy<5<l throwing his socks about; other students slept on the lloor between 
the scats. By the third week of October, the "high school assembly syndrome 
'Jisapp'iared, and the lliram syndrome appeared — and remained lor the most 
port throu'jhout th(; year. 

The mass psychology prevalent in the cours(» seriously influenced 
tea<;hin'j tc;f:hnlques— or should have. The usual classroom atmosphere 
was absent, and presentations had to be adjusted accordingly. Though 
forewarned, many lecturers either failed or were unable to adjust. Some 
lirst-r.ile si.holarly leetuf es— such as that presented by C. H. (Vamer of 
(:.«s«' Wi'stern Rf«s<'rve UniV(;rslty--were dismal failures in the Judgment ol 
the :;ludenlK. The most snee.'ssful speakers, aci.'ordimi to student evalua- 
ijon:;, wcff.- those who leaded to popularize and play to the crowd, ofliMUimes 
to tli<- dc.'trimcnt ol content. In short, the students liked the ".swiny<;rs" 
.ind w<;re bored by the tiaditional scholars. Paul Saltman, our most succcss- 
iiil swinger, was .» classic example. In his first lecture h(i said what most 
:;Lu.|enl.'; h-id had in hi<il» school; in his second sjKMxrh he said little. But 
Ik- fjw.iiig. And h.« was dramatl<:. lie m(intlom)d In fact colleges and 
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All this poinlr; to the fact that the director and his spiMkers 
'jonsirioiisly have lo adjust t(!uchiny techniques and methods, itaditlonal 
methods arc* unsuitable. Speakers, including our own faculty, have to be 
forewarned that they must adapt their methodi accordingly; it is not safe 
lo assume they will realize this themselves, rurtherrrore, the director must 
select his speakers very carefully (a3 we tried to do). Not everyone can 
face ii mob. Nor can everyone adjust his teaching techniques sufficiently 
to be succc^ssful in this situation. Speakers should have balance between 
cimtf.'nL <in(i style, and they must be encouraged and helped to use visual 
•lids. Too many dry speakers quickly produce boredom and an <?mpty 
auditorium. Too many swingers will also result in boredom and our own 
version of The Johnny C;ar9on Show. Movies should be sfxinkied generously 
amomj the lectures. 

In summary 1 am not certain that a mass course of this type is con- 
duciv(.« to quality education. Quality control is difficult to achieve, and it 
is nearly impossibU* to t)res(int scholarly, thought-provoking material in a 
f:ohr!Sivn manner. Mediocrity <ind Iragmentation are pcrh<ips the inevitabl<^ 
results. 

S. Th(! course? is too long. No matter how good a thitui is or can 
become*, it is im|K)SSible to sustain interest and attention of young adults 
lor thrtn* quarters. I wonder how many of us on the (acuity could accomplish 
this le<il with one of our own classes for an entire year. The course should 



bo reduced to two quarters . 

6. The courpo should not bo offered to froshmon. Thoy lack adequate 
l>ac:k<}round. and hoc<iu.s<: of the nature of the courso It is Impossible to dive 
ihfit. infofOMilot, ( .„, be done in <\ regular class. In a.ldiu,,,,, lirsi y^..,, 
uu.lcr.i:; .,r<- too iiiiimiiHr..' to .|lean what they shouhi from th.' cours.-. Th«'y 
•Tf f:ii.,f,|y „„t sophisiicitod «.nough to rise to the matori.il. Thoir level of 
'.on.pn hi.nsjon .»niJ uMilerstuading Is at best elementary, and they are In 
M»o:ii c.iscH unabl,. to «irusp interrelationships. How much more valuable 
the coursr would be if ii were offered to upper-level students. 

Siynlficantly. the rave notices the cour&e has received have be(jn 
from older, moro matur.s persons— faculty, faculty wives, reporters, 
.•;peak«TS. etc. Kven more lm,)ortc»nt is the fact that mof;t of our discussion 
leo.l.:r:; concluded, (snliiely on their own. that the cours.. .should b<' at 
the junior or soRior lev.. I. | |,.,ve argued this point for two years; my 
':X|K;ri*:nc». ihls y<utT hc|.; dbsolut(.|y convinced me that the courso must be 
i/.OA:d out ol th.s freshman yeut . The great disparity betw<^en the course on 
pap.:r and the coursts in reality may be explained to a considerable degree by 
the ..;tu.lent.';' lack of Jxickyround and sophistication and immaturity. 

Th.j following concluislons may be drawn from th.: fundamtsntal 
problr'm;: of the <:ourse. 

I . Thf! <:our::.- should b.: phas.rd out of the cuf. i. ulu.ii. || i;: not 
worlli the Um<... . Ilort. .iiid monciy cxfxuuUul upon It. an.J ihe Hitlmui.. .|oal 
.••ay li.. .ichieve.! mora .'llcctlv..|y in oth<sr ways. Durln.i .t.s ':..con<l y.sar. 
Ihe conrs.. .should be . v.ilu.iKsd hotie.stly and (TltKrally. II th. f.. l.s no 
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r;Kjruli(:#jnl iirifx-ovcMiiont over the first yoar^ it should be, dbolishcd njyardhjss 
of whether or not fcjdoral money is avaiiabie* 

2 . The following recommendations should be implemented next 

year. 

a. The course should be reduced to two quarters^ preferably first 
cjnd second quarters* This reform may easily be accomplished. Our original 
intention was to orqanize the course around the five or six basic forces 
which havr molded the modern world; however, a consldtTdble amount of 
interf!.stinq ^ind si«inific:.mt, but extraneous, material was introduced during 
ilui croursc ol committcM? tJoliberatlons. [:xtraneous material should bo cut 
ruthlessly. The syllabus should center exclusively upon the central topics* 
As a result, the length of the course could be reduced, the fundamental 
material would be highlighted, and the content would be more cohesive. I 
cannot overemphasize the imiK>rtance of this recommendation. 

b. In conjunction with the reduction of the course to two quarters, 
the number of class moetinqs per week should be cut to two formal class 
|K5r4ocl:; plus a discussion period, livening classes should br civoideci with 

'I group thlr; size, 

c:. The course .should be optiomil and not r(M)uir<»d, .Students should 
havr. iUti choice of eith(!f takinfi this course. History 12Z, or an appropriate 
i nterdi .scipllnary course , 

d. Th(! coursf! should be an upper-level course, preferably junior 
or sr?nior level. Or th(* course should be opened to the entire student body 
on tin optional basis. 
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EVALUATION or VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE COURSE 
1 . tS tudont Responsibility 

It w«is part ol onr planainq to try to inculcate into students a sons<^ 
ol responsibility lor their own (idueatlon. Honce, w<j gave slu<lents een- 
:;idr;r<ible freedom. We did not require attendance (at least oriqinally) or 
give exuminationr>, for ^jxample. Despite written and oral communication 
on the subject, the* experiment was a failure. I argued the case before 
committee and felt that this was the most experimental aspect of the course. 
I was wron'j in talking the committee into It. 

The failure may be explained by several reasons. First, it is 
difficull, if not impossible, to overcome the students' previous educational 
experir-ncr. The weaninq should be a more gradual proc<\ss and should not 
br; rittr:mpted in a mass situation. A few students met the challenge; most 
j>tudents did not and only took advantage of the freedom. Second, freshmen 
are too Immature to accept so much responsibility. They need rules and 
cjuidance. Rather surprisingly, some of our best students told us that, even 
thouqh th(jy appreciated our efforts, they were not capable of disciplining 
themsf'lves. In view of our difficulties, I recommend that traditional 
qrades be relnstltuted, that roi(> be taken dally from the b(.*girinin(| ol th(* 
y(j€ir, .ind lh«it «i final examination Ixj <ilv(!n quarterly. 

'I , L(;c:t ures 

huring the year, w(5 had some thirty-nine outside sp(!«ikers, many of 
whom were outstanding men in their respective fields. We anticipated 
considerablt^ difficulty with them. We thought that a number would cancel. 
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and that wc would not be able to get them to tailor their lectures to our 
syllabus. In reality w(? encountered few problems • Only one spcidkor 
oancx.Ufid (and he did so twice!), and all of them consciously tried to fit 
lh(5ir material into our framework. By avoiding lecture bunjaus, we got a 
'jreai d(ral lor our monf!y. Although the students may disagree, I think our 
outside? lecrture series was successful. 

Strangly fjnough, \/e had mare difficulty with our own faculty. Some 
of th(;m cancelled, a few were not as prepared as they should have been, 
and several were ineffective before the large group. Most of the low points 
of the course centered around our faculty — a fact which, unfortunately, a 
number of students recognized. In some cases there may well be repercussions 
in class enrollments ov(ir th(^ forthcoming years. Overall, howc^ver, our 
faculty wd.'i c:xtremely cooperative — a few even substituted on very short 
notic:o--and good. 

There is one sore point regarding our own faculty. They should be 
Miv(.*n at least a token hon<»rarium. We have argued the case for small pay- 
ments in the past, but we were forbidden to pay. Now, a number of faculty, 
without prompting by the codlrectors, also believe they should be paid. The 
matter ha?> bran brought up in 1 acuity meeting. It is difficult to explain thn 
iKiyHiont of significant sums to outsiders to an insld<.T wlu) receives only a 
loraifil r:xprossion of thtinks. I think that there wlli f;e ImTeasing faculty 
opposition to what looks like <*xpoitatlon, and I rccomm(;nd that token pay- 
ment?; Ik! institut(!d next year. 



3. Readings 

Readings in the course were carefully selected, and, in an effort 
to avoid errors mado early in the history oi the honors program, we dcliboratcly 
k<;pl th«: r«><i<ilnq asslMninonts to a workable level. Though a few of tfu! shorter 
works won: dull, all ol tho mausrlal was relevant. 

Jew £r<«shiii(M> would agr<J(; with the abov<! paragrt»()h. Many studtrnts 
f:omi)laincd that th^; maiorial was Irrelevant, and a number of siudents read 
litth; or nothing. The basic problem is in part the perenniol one of getting 
students to read. In addition, I suspect that the present student generaUon 
is not ospcically interested in reading. I can only recommend that readings 
bo oven more carefully chosen and that perhaps a greater emphasis be placed 
upon novels and immediately contemporary (relevant) material. 

4 . l^iscussiqn groups 

Discussion groups, despite problems, were probably the most 
::.jc(;osnful--and popular— part of the course. Ironically, we did not originally 
plan for discussion groups. We tacked them on almost as an afterthought. 

The most persistent and frustrating problem throughout the year was 
our discussion leaders. Most of the leaders were conscientious and good. 
Many of them spent more time meeting in groups and individually with their 
students than faculty would have done. Several of the leaders were out- 
standing. 

Wo sol(!ct<Jd the students carefully, taking into account a number of 
ele.'Jiruhlo (jualitie.s. W<! trained them In technlquoK of discussion, and w»! 
met fre<iuently witu them. Moreover, wo tried to define their position and 
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rol<). The students themselves were enthusiastic, and with one or two 
exceptions they worked hard at their job. The College owes them its 
thanks, for without thei;' free labor the Twentieth Century Course would 
hcivc fallen i'iat. 

Yot, th(» leaders wore a serious problem and cousod us more 
cinxious momcntM *ind Irustrations than any othor uspocrt of tho course. 
Wf» could not f-ontrol Ihcun. Little did we r(Hili/.(j that no matter what we 
r;iiid tfu:y woul<J Strike? oH on thciir own and do as thiy pU asc^d. In 
::oui<: Cfiscs discussion yrou[)s operated virtually Independently of tho rest 
of the course. Some leaders told students not to road the assiqnod 
matena!, others changed the assigned topics of position papers, one 
leader conducted sensitivity sessions, another hired a prostitute (presum- 
ably as a nocioloqical phenomenon), several went to rock groups or out 
to th(» road, and onoor two rarely mot their groups. One student tried to 
msthjato a revolt aqainst the din*ctors, and a significant number of loader 
rar(Hy atlciuied <!lass or discussion header tralnin(| s(-sr.ion:;. 

A numlxT of things explain our difllcultic*:: wi tli th<* U*ad(*is. 
j irr;t, w<i wore f)robably t(K> lav in oui rcilatlonship with ihom In tho 
beginning. Wr; asswmsd too much and then had to tighten up. S'^cond, 
the* fJtudent loader.s themselves were in an impossible^ situation. They 
were neith(T students or toaehers, y(Jt they had significant responsibilities 
iilriiost as though they were* full-fledged members of th(j faculty. In 
r;hort, th(jy wfT<» in limbo. Studc^nts should not be plu<red in such situa- 
lionr:. Third, lliougi) eagcjr, they w<^nj imrnaUirc timi iM*:X{M»ri« n<:«!<l . 
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They confronted the same problems which beginning teachers face, but 
without adequate equipment. Gene and I found that a considerable amount 
of our limo was spent listening and trying to solve their problems. 

A.-; .1 rosull of our oxporionc-o.s, I rocomn.dnd ih<' lollowino »•» rog.ird 
I" i.liid.-ni (li::»;iiKslon I<!.k1(!ik. 

Stu(l«-nl l...i(l<;rs should ho oliminntod uud replaced by f.urulty. 
Wo had to Msn stud(.nts bocuuso faculty wore unavailahio. ii was a question 
of ..ith' f having or not having discussion groups. The c:oUego has to face 
this problem. Som(. parents, incidentally, also think students should not 
be used as discussion loaders. 

b. Students should bo used as aides to faculty leaders. 1 have 
usc^d students in this capacity in the honors program, and I usod a senior as 
my aid(. this year in my discussion section. It was an (>xtrem<!ly effective 
d«:vif;e . 

c. Training .s<;S3ions for student aides should h<' conducted before 
'••very discussion group meeting. Wo simple did not have time to conduct an 
organized program of this type this year. 

5 . Vachei Lindsay Room 

Last summer wo physically improved the Vachol lindsay Room- something 
which should have boon done years ago. Wo used the room as a reading and 
;ner.tin.j plare for memb<;rs of the <:ours.-;. W<. pla<:o,l a number ol current 
m>w.spM„ers and .>eriali<:.Hs In the room, and we o<:(:.isionally displayed 
r.lud...ni photo.,raphlc r.nsayH and works of art. Students also studied then;. 
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It IS difficult to evaluate how effectively the room was used. We 
found the room most useful for meetings, including discussion session:: with 
our speakers. Some students browsed through the literature, and we found 
It impossible to koop the soxy materia] on hand for more than d day. At 
least wo fjrovided thrills to some students. It is my Impression, however, 
that the room was not extensively used. Nonetheless, the room should bo 
fcitaimul for the course?. 

6 • UiscM Ksslon seijsionj^ cmd leas wit h the s p eakers 

Whenev(T possibh*, wc» arranged meetinqs in th<» aftiTnoons between 
ojr spc:akr^rs and interested istudonts. We often had refreshments. Some of 
those meetings were exciting and drew twenty to twenty-tivc students. The 
success or failure depended upon the quality of the lecture that morning 
and the personality of the speaker. As the year progressed, attendance at 
such meetings declined. By the third quarter, we usually had two or three 
students. These meetinqs should be continued. If their schedules per- 
mitte'd, most ap<:aker.s were Intoresteu in meeting students. 

' • The* News lettcir 

initially, enthusiasm among students for the Newsletter was high. 
A number of stud{?nls si<jned up to work on it after the firnt class moeUng. 
Because of the pressure of other duties, we were slow in getting the Letter 
underway. By the time we got to it, much of the original interest has waned. 
During th*: first quarter, three freshmen and one Junior published three issues, 
louring the rcjmaining two quarters, three other freshmen put out thrc() issuers 
pfT qu'*rt(T. The dlnu^uyrs pxibUshed a number of Kssucs which were purely 
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...ln.i„l.strutiv(> in iu»tur.>. Th(> gr<uuin(j of activity units did not siqnllicdntly 
increase the number of students interested in working on the Letter. 

The Newsletter was disappointing; nevertheless, it should be 
retained for at least another year. It is inexpensive to produce, is a handy 
means for the director to communicate with the class, and provides an outlet 
for the creative talents of freshmen. During the second and third quarters, 
the letter was mildly controversial. The fact that it received low ratings 
may be an indication that it was read. 

In addition, I recommend the following in regard to th(i Newsletter: 

<i. Activity units should continue to be granted. 

b. A fro.'ihman who In interested in journalism ahould be identified 
this summer and asked to servo as editor. He should be paid a small sum 
for his duties. He should recruit his staff during the Freshman Institute. 

c. Students should be given an issue during the first class meeting, 
(;von if the director and his staff have to write it. 

d. The present office in Bates should be retained for the use of the 
Newsletter staff. 

Th(; dircfrtor should insist that the idenlKyJmj syfubol ol the course 
(XX, or whatever) bo on the ni.isthoad. This year, the vuli.ilnl strati v<» Ix>ttei 
.ised the symbol; the student Letter didn't. It appeared as though we wore in 
<;ompetltion with one another. 

8 . Films ^ t apes, panels 

We were rather successful in using films. Students nowadays tend 
to bo visually orKmtcd; honcc, they liked movies, l urthc^rmore , movies 
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provided a welcome relief from lectures. Our choice of films was generally 
qood, and a few movies had a tremendous impact upon the students. The 
use of films should be continued, possibly increased. And the films should 
l>c judiciously scattonxl throuyhout lectures. 

Wf» purchased some Inexpensive audio tnp<>.s which contained 
rncitorial pertinent to the courso. We quickly discovered that thoy wore not 
usablf- for u qroup this size. In addition to problems with audio equipment, 
wr; discovered that students cannot sustain interest fcx- long in a voice in a 
box. Our only successful use oi a tape occurred when wo combined pictures 
with sound by usimj an opaque projector. It is difficult, however, to find 
pictures relevant to the content of the tape. In the futur<; tapes should 
only be used in discussion groups or by individuals in the language or music 
laboratories. 

Panels are also extremely difficult to use successfully. Our first 
punf;l was <:xceptionally gocxJ. All other panels during the first quarter were 
failures. As a result, we cancelled most panels and substituted other 
proqrums. Panels should be used sparingly and should be composed only 
of >llramites. 

We had one play during the year which was acted ex<^luslvcly by 
freshmcm and dircjctod by advanced drama students. It was immensely 
successful. Because ol a nutiiber of (>roblems, we had to canecsl another 
schcduhid [>lay. Short plays should be schcxlulod each quarter. lYeshmon 
should act In them and (iven direct them. 



AI^MINlSTIlATlVi; PUOIiLLMS AND RI:C0MMJ:NDAT10NS 

The chlot administrative problem was our lack of help and insufficient 
roloosod tirno. The task of administering this course offcctivcly is an 
onorrnous ono. Planning, kooping pace with 375 students, maintaining records, 
llstonlnq to the problems of students and discussion leaders, admlni strati via, 
ontcrtomtno speakers, etc. is an enervating and traumatic exporl-^ncc. Our 
days wc:re tedious and iengthy-eighteen hour days wcro normal when we 
had cm.., sometimes two. speakers on campus. The pressures and duties of 
the course were relentless ami pursued us through vacations and until the 
last class niectin«j of th<! year. 

To future dinu.-tors and for the better administration of the course, 1 
stronfjly recommend the following items. 

1 . Th.> director must have a full-time administrative assistant. We 
repeatedly requested a work-study student; however, we never received one. 
As a result, we had to »>e unduly concerned with details which in turn 
reduced our time for policy matters and other important business, indudin., 
livim,. The. smooth operation of the cours<. depends to an amax.lng d.ujree 
.ipon «mall details; i.e. when doe.c- the speuker arrlvcV Who <,roet8 him? 
Where does he stay V Who entertains V Who picks up his cheek? Have the 
films arrlvecJV Are th<, projectors available and operable? Is the stage 
.'^'•t up? <,t<;. , otc. , etc. It is a gro.s misuse of faculty time and talents 
for them to handle su.Th ihUvjs. 

'I, I'aculty members assigned to tho cours.; nmsi hawe adeguato 
-lo":-d time. Th<: dlr«.c-tor should leach no more ih,.n three < <n,r8e..;. a.vl 
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ihn staff should toach no more than four. Our staff members had a onc-courso 
roduction (or the entire year; hcmco, wo did not feel frev^ to call upon them 
lor Old <iS wf; shovjld huvo been able, to do. Few of the staff had timt^ to 
lead discussion qrouj)s, and none had time to mecjt with the discussion 
Ioad(?rs assigned to them, A number of our problems could have been soivod 
more effectively and quickly had we had their aid. The Colleqe should pro- 
vide adequate faculty time to the course or drop the course, 

3, The choice of a director is critical, for to o qreat extent the 
success or failure of the course depends upon him. Whoever is chosen 
should be on the younq side for psychological as well as physical r(*asons. 
He must be» dynamic, experimental, and flexible. Me should have some 
';harisma, for h^* has to control a inob of 400 or so scud(Mns, a not-so-easy 
task as I discovered at our first meeting. Moreover, he must bo wiUinq 
to give up two y<;ars of his professional career. 

If the course continufss for any length of time, there is no question 
in my mind that a person should be hired specifically to direct the course. 
I think this for three reasons, i'lrst, our faculty is not stroncj enough to 
remove any of its best teachers from the classro-)m. Second, a gc>od class- 
room instructor nuiy or may not be* suited to lead the cours^i, l*etcr':: 
principle- may easily a[)j>ly here*. Third, a person specially trained in the 
peTicxl dlonq lnt(irdlseipllnary line*; has to make a more (*ffeclivt^ director 
than a traditionally trained teacrher. institutions such as Illinois and 
and Hrand<iis train such people. I recommend that the (Jolleg*) hire a Ph.D. 
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in wosLcrn cjvi!i/.<iiion with a ::pfic;iul interest in ih^- nin-leonih and twentieth 
'xnturjr.s. His priin<»ry ciutios should bo with this course, but he oould also 
i»drtir:if,<itf.. in interdis<:iplin.^ry courses and possibly teach a course or 
two In tho history .Jep.irtinont. I think that by such an ..rr.mg.-mont cv.Tyone 
v/ould bo hcjppier .ind the results far superior than at present. 

4. When Gene and I agreed to become partners one*: again, wo were 
told that the course would be "top priority." Such has not becm entirely the 
case. Throughout the year, we found that many functions were scheduled 
on top of us on Wednesday ev.mings. One administrator held .sensitivity 
•sessions in ..om petition with us and lured away some of our "scmsitivo" 
::tudf:niK. On other oc.Msions some faculty excused students from attondinq 
our Claris .so that they could .Jrive the ski bus, conduct tours, etc. Students 
Mamed our course for the tuition increase, partly becau.'se of their ignorance 
•ind partly because we were mentioned m a letter to parents. As lony as 
the f<;doral money Holds out, the 'IVventieth Century Cxjurse is one of the 
b.;st bargain.-? at Hiram, and it needs all the good public relations it can 
qot. And we received no aid in entertaining guests. I think that the Collcoo 
has some responsibility in entertaining at least its most dlstin.,ulsh.«d 

'iUO.OtS . 

r>. The guest room situation at Hiram is d<;plorable. last summer 
wc H...-wrv<:d Miller yue..;i room, the; most decent one on c.impu.s, for .ill our 
::peak«:rs. It was reassigned during the year without our being notified. 
f;onsequently, wo had to put distinguished men in the rooms down under. 
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Wo eventually did get a phone jack installed which helj^ed communicMions 
considerably. 

The chief problem with the Booth Rooms is strategic-or perhaps 
tactical. How does on^) get to the room in the ico and snow and ice and 
dark? Thr;ro is no walk^or path, but there are several largo, smoUy 
'iorb<.g... containers to contend with. It was downright omluirrassing lo 
..cv;o.r.r,noy Arthur l.<.rson, and canr>, as he tried to kc<:p his ffH>tino on the 
hill end we wcaved his way through the garbage lo ovoid the worst of 
thu hill. II is a stinking situation. Something should be dono about it. 

6. We aiso had a number of physical problems in Hayden Auditorium 
and With audio-Visual equipment. The problem with Hayden, other than the 
fact that It is most uncomfortable (many students complained on this) 
and dreary, is that it is overused. We conflicted with both the music and 
drama departments. J rc:qucntly, we had to set up equipment during organ 
lessons, lor w() nodcd more than ton minutes to got nsady. »y accident 
or de sign, the worst orc|,>.n students were taught durino the hour previous 
to ourri, and Urry DcWitt didn't much caro about the inKwuptions. it was 
uwkw.ird, however. 

During play wi-oks, we moved to the Ballroom wldch is too small 
for such a largo crowd. We eventually solved the problem by u.ing 
cloned -circuit television so that part of the class could :;it in another room. 
With an cv.m larger Incomimi class, television will hav<! to bo used more 
oxK.'nsivoly next year. The psychology dejwrtm.mt Is lanuroui; in Iw.niwj 
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its vldoo-tapo cqulpmont, but next year someone will have to provide a 
protabl. television set. My set-now damaged-wiu not be available, 
"t is ,r...,l.: that Th« K<.„„edy (;e„ter a«l Hinsdale ar- no, wire,, (or television; 
It 3h,«.l,l ,„, ,,,e,l ,„„.. ,or this course as well as other.. 

.:ven 1„ „ou-„lay weeKs we conflicted eonslan.ly „,th drama students 
(not faeulty). Th...se .tudenls apparenUy consider Hayden and the e,ulp:nont 
therein their exclusive domain. Microphone, belon,i„c to Haycc.-, frc- 
«.cntly d,sappeare.J, as did microphone stands and patch cord,. They often 
altered the audio console for their play, so th« wt «d difficulty u.lng 
the equipment. On one occasion we found miaophone cords cut Into piece,, 
on s..wal occasions we had to borrow equipment a,Kl engineers from the 
radio .ntatlon at the last minute In order to ,o on with our show, tn short, 
I round drama students qenorally uncooperaUve and endowed with very 
^.tickly fingers. We eventually solved most of these problems by buying 
equipment and negotiating a treaty with Mr. Underwood (who was very 
understanding of the situation, having had similar experiences) by which 
we stored our material under lock and key in his office area (Ho and 1 had 
tho only keys), 

with audlo-vlsual equipment our problem was simple: we had to 
use <.c,uipm<.nt d<:«lun<,d for <:lassroom, not public audit., iun., us<.. Much 
of th. ...qu.pmont in The .nstruetlonai Resources (>,„t<.r is lnud.<,uat<. ,or 
iurcj-: .,roups, thou,,h wo got by uslno makeshift am.ngeuKmts . Audio-visuai 
'••Mulpment is Indispensable for a course of this type. If the course 
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continues for any period of time, the CoUego should invest in appropriate 
oquipmont. [ especially recommend that the College purchase as so(>n as 
possible o modern video-tape recorder which should hav<j campus-wide 
•ISO hul would be <JKpe<:lally valuable for this course. 

H' t.cms..- of my urmy experience with training aids (my job this ytMr 
v/'is v,.Ty i,imllar to one- of my army roles, as NCO in charge of training 
u.ds; the chief different: was that I made more than eleven cents an hour), 
I supervised the use of audio-visual equipment. V/hen my technical 
..ssistants failed to appear, Umes were frequently tense, and I underwent 
uadof pror,sure some honest on-the-job training. Fortunately, I had the 
•ud of .in abh: stud..nt assistant, who was also trained by the army, and 
iWiy.y. Jack.:.),,, who is always < ooporativo. The task of orderl.v, equipment, 
r.'.ttinq it 1,,), and qcttlncj it ofxirative is an enormous on<;. y.-t much of 
the .i.:cos..; or failure of the cours,^ depends upon the use of audio-visual 
'jid;;. 

Th'.' director in the future may not have the competence, nor should 
n<: hove to worry about, audio-visual equipment. I recommend, therefore, 
that flux.z Jackson officially be placed on The Twentieth Century staff and 
t».at he be put in charge of the technical aspects of th<« cours.i. He and 
his staff Should .'UH. to it that the (equipment is avuilabh- and o,H,mbln wh<M) 
r,eed...d, ihny should opcirate it, and they should properly :;ecun^ it when II 
1.% not. in u.'w.. Coofl terhrdcal assistants are indispen.sa»>le. They should 
»>.-• U.VJ. r tm: <;ommand ol and Imancial control oi uu/.z. i also rocom,ncnd 
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that B.il Kolly be retained as chief technical assistant and that his pay be 
.n.r.a.v..d (from $1 .45) to keep him with the course as lou. as possible. 

Movies ore ..n int.qral part of the course, .ad th.y Mr.a pos. . 
• """"^^^ I>rohihHively ..pensive to uso .....vi^s ...t.M.- 

^:iv.:ly, ...poomuy .in... mosL films are available m H,„..n. a .iSmm. 
':om,u.rcial film co.ts . minimum of $115.00 to $120.00, ,n<:ludin. cost 
Of a projectionist and transportation, as opposed to an average cost of $40.00 
for tho 1 6mm. version. The problem arises in regard to projectors, 
fncondoscent IGmm. projectors, which we have a goodly supply ot in 
The Instructional Resources (.'enter, are Inadequate in Hayden. This year 

hud u working arrangement with Keith Leonard by which w.- used his 
I6a.rn. .r.h-llght projectors, whoa they were operable and available. Wc- 
.he,„ n.nt-free, b„, we purchased the bulbs ($37.00 each with a life 
of 2'-> hours.) 

•nus arrangement was generally saUsfactory , but on a number of 
occasions we had to uso the incandescent projectors because Keith was 
..Sing his, or his were being repaired, or his could not be located. I 
recommend that the two arc -light I6mm. projectors which the College now 
owns hen<:.,orth be k.pt in The Instructional Resources c;.nter under the 
'-•ontrol of fi..^. j..,,,on. By this arrangement, the proj.-.tors would 

<:.rru.i around les:;, would be available to anyone who ode.l, and patch 

'-•ord:: and power packs <:ould b.> k.>pt with the projo.aors. rurlhermoH:, I 
" '-ommend that the College invest in one additional i(, mm. arc-light 



f)roj('(:tor lor use next y.-ur. Tho projector costs abo.ii .';.:,()() . 00 un(i ihc powor 
.Vi';)-. aa Oflditional .$.M)0.00. This projoctor could sorv.^ .is a hackup pro- 
joctor when onc> ol the oihor onos is in the shop, an<i wh<Mi th<^ drama depart- 
ment i.'i usinq one of ih.-sc^ projectors (thoy logitimatoly hav^; lirst claim 
on thoir own equipment), two would still bo available; lor this oours.-. Two 
projectors, with proper switch-over equipment, are desirable for long 
movi^.-:: . 

Some modifications and repairs also have to bo made in the audio 
equipment in Hayden. At present the tape deck In tho console is broken. 
It is d(;sir.ible to record our lectures. This deck should not bo repaired; it 
should bo replaced with a dock with optional multi-speed recording. The 
prcs^-ni dock records only ai high speed; thus, wo missed part of every 
icr;turc when tho tape hud to bo flipped. The two spoakors which wo 
rofnov';d from tho balcony and placed under the balcony offectivoly removed 
ihc dead spots there. They should bo permanently mounted under tho balcony 
and iho win-s secured. On .-lovoral occasions, wo found our wires cut or 
i;iillod out of tho :;p(.akors. Tho console upstairs should not bo available 
to every Tom, Dick, and Harry who passes through Haydon. A cover should 
bo constructed thai il may be locked and operated only by (jualifl<-(l 
personnel. Other minor modi (h.ations In the console ar<; .-ssontial; thoy 
•irf; h.'itod ill tho appendix. 

I rccomimmd that as soon ay possible thc^ entire speaker system in 
llay<l(.n b<- ufxJaiod by professional consultants. Th(^ acousti<:.s in Haydon are 
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■'iffi. K,,,:., .iud w li.irl many co.nplainis by stud-niL;: wIl. wir uiiaLlr U, lu-ar 
■idr;q.icitfjly. ThoiKjh the present system is rolaUvnly n'>w, I think that the 
':o[U:,,,r was badly advi:;od in its installation. I o.spccially ro<-ommcnd th.- 
installation of nurnorour: low inipoddnco spf>akors throiKjhoul th.' auditorium 
.;o that thr- volumo may be kopt low and blaro and Icodba.-k reduced. 

1 also rocomiruind that In tho future the t^ollccje eoordiaatc us 
^iudio syfjtems. It is ridiculous for every system to hav diftorent type 
jacks. Only authorized pcrnonnol should bo permitted to operate any of 
the system;;. The modifications made at our request upe.i Th(> Kennedy 
C'-nU-r sy.->lr-m woiked I.eautKully. The system is now installed as it should 
h.iv<: \><:cT\ in the (irst placf>. 

SDMiVlAKY Ol' HAyU; IUJCOMMr:Nl.)ATlON.S 
1 . Tho f:ours(> should be phased out of the curriculum. I doubt that 
any amount of fiddling with it will produce significantly better results than 
we had this year. 

X. If the eourse is retained, the followincj should be implemented 
next yf.-ar; 

<». f^eduee ih'- eourf;'> to two quarters. 

li. Ufjdue-e I he numl)er ol fdass S(>sslons j)er week. 

('■. Give thr> .staff adequate roloasod time. 

I>. Make the (:ours(> optional and upper-level. 

i:. Place Bu/./, Jackson in charge of tho techni<:ul aspf?cts of the 

eourso. 



r. Rcduco or eliminate the use of student discussion loaders. 

(j. Rcintrodui;(;, for the sako of better control and hop(*fully 
MU'ihly, tMditionn! (jnuJrs, atlondancc, and tests. 

In Ihc loiMj lanjo Lh(j (:olJ(»fj(j shouM s<)rloiisly i:()nsid<T hlrl 
'J riirf,»r;Lor .sjxjctally Inuiujd fof this lypo ol <;ourS(*e 



Wil Hoffman 



REPORT ON THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND ITS ROOTS COURSE 

Eugene Peters 

Professor George A. Morgan has requested that Professor Wilson 
Hoffman and I, as co-directors of The Twentieth Century and Its Roots, 
1969-70, write reports on the course. I have decided to submit a letter- 
length report. As I understand the request, we have been asked for hard- 
nosed appraisal of the course. 

I will pass over the many difficulties which we anticipated, most of 
which any administrator could predict. Included among those were problems 
of scheduling, grading, attendance, hosting speakers, working with 
discussion leaders , publicity, mechanics, etc. 

Doubtless a course of this sort, designed for relevance, can be 
beneficial to a somewhat isolated campus like Hiram. It brings to the campus 
important speakers from "the outside world. " When one thinks back over 
the list of visitors who came, he is impressed positively. It might be 
argued plausibly that the benefit brought by these guests could as easily 
have come in the form of a convocation series. In any event, it must be 
admitted that the hope that the course would have a campus-wide impact, 
that upperclassmen and members of the burrounding community would 
attend, has not been gratified to any great extent. 

It was anticipated that the third quarter of the course would suffer a 
greater loss of interest and attendance than either of the other two quarters. 



This proved to be the case. Factors which contributed to the situation were 
the following: the student "strike," the placing of the spring holiday on 
a Twentieth Century day, three speaker cancellations, the scheduling of 
Dick Gregory on a Twentieth Century evening, and warm, pleasant weather. 

But the problems were not all in the spring quarter. Even in the fall, 
it became obvious that all was not well with the course. From written 
statements from students in the course, from evaluations submitted by 
discussion leaders, and from word of mouth reports, it emerged that students 
were not entirely satisfied. Interest lagged, attendance dropped, and there 
were complaints. Attention span for any given topic seemed short; the 
programs on science were given short shrift, and even the movies were not 
enough to hold the students . 

In the winter quarter, it was decided by the faculty of the Twentieth 
Century Committee that attendance would have to be checked. This policy 
was implemented, much to the chagrin of the students, who felt the policy 
to be oppressive. 

What can be said, in general, of the course? My judgment is that 
when a cost-benefit analysis of the course is made, it will be found that 
the cost in human terms, and in terms of time and energy, was staggering, 
the benefit for members of the course only modest. No doubt better 
students would have profited more. But there are two considerations 
which, I think, help explain why a course of this kind could not have 
enjoyed the success that was desired: the one is psycho-technical. 



the other a matter of educational philosophy. 

First, the psycho-technical consideration. Professor Hoffman and 
I realized this year that in preparing programs for Hayden Auditorium^ for 
nearly 400 students, what we had not recognized was that there are 
special problems in moving from a small classroom situation to that 
quite different setting. The difference is not just technological, getting 
the right sound system, the proper projectors, etc. The bald truth is 
that what might work beautifully for a group of twenty can flop with 
the large group in the Auditorium. Indeed, I found in myself a different 
feeling there toward speakers heard elsewhere or movies previewed 
under quite different circumstances. One comes to an Auditorium like 
Hayden with different expectations and attitudes . He tends to expect 
a performance of sorts, even entertainment. His attitude leans toward 
passivity. He is influenced by the boredom and inattention of those 
around him to a greater degree than in the smaller, more personal setting. 

We should have learned something by now about the distinction 
sociologists used to characterize as that between primary and secondary 
groupings. That distinction, I believe, is all-important in understanding 
the psychology of the freshmen members of the Twentieth Century. 

Second, the matter of educational philosophy. However much we 
may desire that our freshmen discuss, analyze, think on, and write 
about the significant issues of the day, however much we may desire that 
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they hear these issues presented from various points of view, the truth 
remains that they are freshmen. I am not pointing merely to their lack 
of experience, their sometimes impetuous judgment, or their youthfulness^ 
What here concerns me is the simple fact that few if any of these youngsters 
have a discipline; most are uncertain as to their respective majors, and 
none has achieved anything like a mastery of a body of knowledge. How 
then can they be expected to be generalists at this point in their educa- 
tional evolution? They should be reflecting on the issues of the day, 
but their reflections are likely to be amatuerish. They did not write good 
position papers in part because they had no positions to state. And at 
the root of it all is the fact that without a degree of competence in a 
speciality, one is empty*-handed in coming to the generalities. 

Take a discussion of violence in our times. Most ireshmen who 
undertake this topic are handicapped in several ways: they have little 
knowledge of the history of violence in the U.S. , nor are they equipped 
with a grasp of the legal or ethical concepts which bear on the topic. 
A degree of competence in sociology and psychology are also needed to 
handle the matter. It is not surprising that when students are faced with 
such issues, their opinions are not very solid and their discussions very 
watery indeed. I can only believe that this contributes to a sense of 
frustration in the student. 

My conclusion is that the course should be phased out. If it is 



not, it should be shortened to two quarters at the most. Moreover, it 
should be offered not to freshmen, but to upperclass (probably junior) 
students. My judgment is that the course was a moderate success at 
best. Its problems are intrinsic to it and cannot easily be ironed cut. 
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Since most incoming freshman don^t have the groundwork to deal 
efficiently with opinion they are not being given a fair chance to 
use their own minds to formulate opinions about our complex society. 

If colleges and universities are to become truly centers of intellectual 
endeavor, the emphasis and responsibility for education must be placed 
with the students. Otherwise college becomes a glorified manpower 
training center where a student works for grades that are only partially 
an evaluation of what a student really learns. Although I share the 
frustrations of Dr, Peters and Dr, Hoffman about lack of individual 
responsibility, work and attendance, I cannot help but believe that 
the majority of my didcussees as well as myself were never trained 
to think for ourselves in our educational background, preceeding 
Hiram College, Even though some of the present attitudes and 
results are subjectively negative, one cannot measure results on 
short terms. But instead must evaluate this course and its resulting 
changes upon the class of 1973 over the next four years. Then and 
only then can an adequate appraisal or an educational critique of the 
20th Century Course be given, , , .1 cannot help but pass on a 
comment that was made to me by a student who I had felt prior to his 
statement had gained little from the course because of his seeming 
lack of interest, . ,"I don»t feel that the effect of this course 
upon myself can be measured adequately by my written expression 
because I tend to write poorly and cannot express my opinions clearly, 
but the course has opened up many of my views of life to ne/ ideas 
and concepts" 

There has been a lot of trouble with discussion groups, mainly I 
believe because the student leaders themselves had never experienced 
any type of education that involved individual motivation and they, 
themselves copped out and took the easy way out, . , I am still 
experimenting trying to find methods that will make my group effective, 
A lot of things have failed, some of my sessions were complete 
failures due to my apathy or lack of preparation, but I realized 
that I was only cheating myself as well as my group. So there comes 
a time when every person must take responsibility for their own lives, 
the 20th Century course offers everyone a chance. 



SELECTED COMMENTS BY UPPERCLASS DISCUSSION LEADERS 
20TH CENTURY COURSE - Spring 1970 



I an) in agreement with the proposed changes in next yearns program. 
I hope that such changes ^iU facilitate greater involvement in the 
course. 

I was disappointed that the quality of work did not seem to improve 
over the year. The position papers I received this quarter were not 
any better than those I received first quarter. The largest failure 
in the course this quarter was the lack of interest which overcame 
the course in its later stages. 

I have students in my discussion who deserve A's and some that 
deserve D»s. Unfortunately, the inequality of grading robs the A 
student of his due reward, thus making him feel frustrated. Many 
of my students said that the lectures were boring and irrelevant. 
I tend to agree. 

Let me begin by telling you what it was like to be a discussion 
leader - it is the most complete and unique learning experience 
I've had at Hiram, To begin with, knowing that you are responsible 
for the education of 10 freshmen in the course develops a deeper 
sense of responsibility in a discussion leader. Secondly, ypu 
learn to interact with "your students" and how to counteract problems 
within the group. It isn't too often that a group of 12 people can 
discuss the question of the existence of a "God" without flaring 
tempers. I sincerely wish that all of the faculty members of this 
course as well as yourself could have seen the growth of my group - 
I definitely believe that all of us have sharpened our thought 
processes and our minds in the course of this one short year. 
And isn't that what education is all about? .... The problems 
are minor and can be worked out with patience and understanding. 
Contrary to the opinion of some, I feel that the best way to reach 
one's "students" is to develop a friendship with them. This is 
where I see the greatest advantage in having student discussion 
leaders. I feel that my friendship with the freshmen in my group 
is, in some particular cases, responsible for instilling responsibility 
in these students somehow, I have managed to develop a rapport with 
the students and to have earned their respect. And this has made 
them more conscienteous in their work.. . . One girl, in particular, is 
a good example. She entered the group at the beginning of 2nd 
quarter. She missed the first two discussion groups and wrote one of 
the worst papers .I've had this year. I told her that she was required 
to attend discussion groups and to rewrite her first paper. From 
then until the end of the quarter she was at every meeting and 
wrote very good papers. She told me that her 1st quarter discussion 
leader didn't care - so, she didn't. But, I did care and now she did, t 
My interest and involvement in the course have become so deep that I 
am spending three quarters instead of two at Hiram next year in order 
to again be a part of this course. 



SELECTED FRESHMAN COMMENTS ON THE 20TH CENTURY COURSE 

1st Quarter - 1969-70 



It has provided me with a deeper insight, supplying me with more 
information to evaluate myself. 

The Twentieth Century Course is a program totally new and invigorat- 
ing. The general areas of study are relevant, and pertinent. The 
only possible draw back which I face is the lack of time to complete 
all the reading selections. The varied speakers, opinions and areas 
covered are very stimulating and interesting. 

Much of what we have learned we have been exposed to in high school, 
in the community and on T.V. 

I am afraid I did not get as much out of this course as I hoped to 
because I could not get interested in some of the topics. I'm 
afraid I would have learned more if I had taken an elective. But 
I»m going to try to get interested in it and learn more next quarter. 

I liked the learning about the effects of science, technology and 
industrialism on society. For me at least, this is something I had 
never been exposed to in the least bit. I think there is a small 
problem pertaining to the connections among the general topics. 

The course is great. As mentioned before somewhat of a shocker. 
It proved that I don't know anything about the cold cruel world at 
all. The interaction among students is fantastically large. Many 
a time I've been in discussions branching from XX Cen. topic. 

I like the subjects this course deals with and I think Hiram should 
continue teaching it to freshmen. I am dissatisfied with it mostly 
because I can't learn all that I want to learn from it. 

This course, altho excellent for me, is probably a complete waste of 
time for some people who are apathetic & immature; those who need 
someone standing over them. This would be true of any course, 
however I must ask myself whether freshmen benefit the most from a 
course such as this. I have & am glad that it wds made available to 
me at this tine. . . 

I feel as if a new door has been opened. I have acquired a better 
understanding of many topics - and I have discovered new ones. 

Twentieth Century Course type of course in which the individual 
student can get as much or little out of it as he wants. The opportunities 
are available, but it all depends on the student. The lectures were 
very informative, and the assigned workload is not very heavy. If the 
student will evaluate information & opinions given him, and draw fair 
conclusions he will be a better and more useful citizen. 
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The program is remarkably flexible. Student discussion leaders are 
a fascinating idea, I^m just disappointed more students aren^t taking 
the initiative to take advantage of the opportunities given them. 
T^m disappointed in myself and I hope other people are too. Perhaps 
a catharsis will ensue and we students will become more actively 
involved in the program • 

Never before -has a course been so completely "relevant" (to use a cliche) • 

And that is the coursers value & worth; it can, I think, be stated that simply. 

After every class, usually, I'm thinking and v;anting to read, so I 
feel I have begun a little bit to understand. 

I feel that this course has great potential an-i I would hate to see 
it fail because of failure of students to accept the responsibility 
necessary for the course's success. 

The course discussed too many kno\^ facts, 

I think I expected something more like a current events class dealing 
with problems of today, but I am satisfied, in fact probably prefer, 
the way the course actually is. Except for the section of science, 
I thought the choices were good. 

I think the main reason I didn't get much out of the course and 
didn't enjoy it, is that I just couldn't get interested, I have never 
liked current events, history, etc. When science was introduced, I 
did enjoy it and learned a little, because I like science. The same 
goes for math. This is a problem I am going to have to solve myself. 

The course has simply drawn me closer to people. I can now understand 
people, and cope with problem created by people. I have been enlightened 
much on the war in Vietnam and how the world operate. 

Format good. The basic flaw is that each area is not probed deeper. 
At lunch with black students, I (a white) heard them li^iighing derisively 
at the fact that the course "covered" the topic of racxsm in about two 
weeks. The course doesn't "cover" anything. It only samples topics. 
Perhaps this is its intention, in which case a void still exists in 
the "Liberal Arts Education" at Hiram. 

In 20th Century Course, a relevant, well rounded, fair to most all 
sides, education was finally given a try. Congrarulations ,' 

It has had no fantastic impact on me, but, as expected, has helped me 
berter understand the world. 

I felt this course exposed me to many ideas that I v;as noc aware of. 
I enjoyed the lectures (most) and the filjris that were presented. I 
feel more student participation is in order. After all this course 
contains incidents that are effecting us in today's world. I felt our 
Discussion group was excellent. This brought ideas of lectures, which 
were given during the day, closer to home. 



SELECTED FRESHMEN COMMENTS ON THE 20TH CENTURY COURSE 
THIRD QUARTER - 1969-70 



Great Course, Keep it! I 

I think we spent too much lectures on religion. 

Should be given to Seniors or upperclassmen instead of Freshmen. 

I think professors should be discussion leaders, rather than students. I believe 
this would result in greater attendance at discussion sessions. I also think the 
course should be graded rather than on a pass-fail basis. 

I don't feel I learned much of anything. It was a waste of time except for the 
papers and discussions. 

I'm tired of hearing about the bad sides of life. In case some of you haven't 
heard, there is a good side. 

Something has to be done to promote interest. This is a great course, but it 
lacks the interest of the students. 

As far as I'm concerned this has most definitely been the most valuable course I 
have yet taken in all of my school experience. 

I think its very important that a course of this nature be offered your freshman 
year. It would be nice if high school would better prepare us for this expe- 
rience. But it is absolutely essential chat it be offered. 

Topic areas were well chosen - however lectures (religion, esp.) were redundant. 

I feel that there is a need to make the format a little more structured. Most 
of the students don't take it for a serious class. 

Grading system is needed as fair evaluation of some students goes unnoticed on 
pass-fail system. 

Student responsibility for participation is not enough, must have other restrain- 
ing force. 

By the end of the 1st year the course seems to have lost much of its interest. It 
would help if you could institute some new ideas and interest-getters near the 
end of each quarter. 

I don't feel it takes the place of the old requirements, and it is definitely 
going to create some hassle for people with course schedules. 

I think its got the most potential of anything on this campus. More power to 
making it better next year. 

I definitely think that the XX Century course should not be graded next year. 
Bona For tuna next year. 
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differPnV^^nH ^ exception of the readings, which are encdroiy 
til T^ ''r^ """^^ extensive than those assigned last 

year, all the changes are evolutionary, meant to effect minor 
improvements. No radical changes have been made. 

Changes : 

1.) The number of student discussion leaders was reduced from about 

assiSpH .'^ ^'^^ ? "^"^ ^^^^^ ^-"^^^-^^ °f this year, two 

assigned as assistants to each of the five faculty. This made 

for greater control, for better structure in the operation of the 

course, and for greater communication among the various tf ^°heS 

meetin!? T^-"^'' ^ ^^^^ ^° -"^^^ ^ ^^ekly st, Jf 

h-f r^'n.^^^ l""^^"^^ enabled each freshman to meet with 

.l /^Ti^^ ^^^^^"^ discussion every other week and with his 
vSar'wLn'nnif leader the weeks between, a change from last 
nil 2th ?a"c'ulty?^' '^^^""^^ a^le to 

In response to student evaluations and opinions at the end of the 
fall quarter, a change in discussion groups was inaugurated for 
the remainder of the year. Student discussion leaders were 

Se Jdm^nn^y.'i'^' ^^'^''^ ^^^^ °^ f^^^l^y members and onefc 
was ?nniLfrr''^ assistant. T^e number of discussion groups 
was increased from twenty to thirtv-two, with the result that the 
population of each was reduced fron nineteen to twelve Sesh^en 
had asked for more discussion in smaller groups and for the second 
a^ 3Sn T we: a scheduled both Monday T^tt 

2. ) 3x5 file cards were distributed at every plenary session fnr 

^STtn a haonS'^r "^"'^"^^ -aking^n'stan^'eJa^lua^^on?! 
It enTbLs nf ?n ^'"P^°^^'"^"t I recommend its continuation, 
it enables us to examine excessive cutters on the materials thev 
missed and determine whether they've mastered the intent in some 
other way Careful reading of them reveals a good Seafabout any 
Se'Sfss .s'"'Ti' ^^^^ reveal'the abilities ol ^ 

in . ihfft- ^f ^° comprehend material when it is not presented 
aSs?r^o^?n^'''f attractive way; one learns about the levels of 
actS edCSatinJ?'^'"^ ""T^^'J^' ^^^"^^^y' ^^^^^^ the 
from^'a fa'cStTe^^ti^ia^'e"! °' ^^^^^^^ 

3. ) In response to evaluations by freshmtni La.'.i. yonv an ofrort wis nndo 

f?fror?he':iI?:'^"\" themselves cr.atLv...^ in Se Each 
riitn of the class took over a long Wodnosday session to do i 
"presentation" illuminating the topic Just being finished ?he 
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emphasns xn projects was changed so that the „ca<iomic position 
mnSf ""^"^ possibilities. This was another 

A?^hn. °^ "^^^ students think or as creativity. 

Although this IS a real frustration for teachers who hope to see 
sounder work than such projects produce, I recommend that this be 
continued also. Granted, well-written position papers seem best 
for academic reasons to seasoned teachers. Such teachers feel 

taS.^'nf m^^^' 1^"^''^ ^° attorney general, photographic essays, 
tapes of musical compositions, and the like are generally without 
"°"'^f difficult to grade. Although t?ue, this hardly 

fresLJ^''nn^^^"' "^^^"^"^^^ =°"t;nt and form oi 

freshman position papers. While there can be no question that one 
of college's major tasks is to teach the discipline of clear 
writing, I think it's a mistake to try to do it in the freshman 
lecture course, where too much dispersion makes it SLkely ^ 
success We can do it in the freshman institute, the colloquia, 

tht ?X^A^H^^'^f T"'"' "^^^"^"9 functional, 'in 

tne XX And Its Roots, creative projects lead freshmen to think 

Sus ^Lf r^'^ ^ ''^'^ materials of the course, and 

thus they become involved. In terms of where their heads are, 
the academically messier is preferable. 

4.) On the assumption that the quality of life and the texture of- 

of'S'vear olds'' ^"^"^t?'!! '^"'""^ ^^^^^ outside t^e knowledge 
t-Ll nltt I* our syllabus this year devoted a good deal of ^ 
Sd f?^m^ beginning to original sources in the form of novels 
and fixms from earlier decades, and to testimony from persons 
(mostly faculty) who had lived through the various per io5l It 

isTt,P^H%'^^' ^^^'"^ ^° this is necessary. It 

is true that freshmen have conscious memory only of the 60 's 
The way we did it this year was not very successful, though, 'and 
I hope next year's staff will approach the problem iith a n^w 
imaginativeness. 

^'^ '^^flLni r ^"t;'^^"^^^ '■J^iiy journal as a requirement, in an 

effort to accomplish t.o things. We wanted to try to bring together 
the academic and the rest of life, to get them to write of the^con^ent 
also if? ^ roommate both on the same page 5e 

t-he?r hP^'df ''^' ^^^'^^l^ come to college with a curricSlSm in 
is different Snm T"" °^ '"Sr" °^ l^"°wledgo, and that that scheme 
JoDicf own They don't see the relations between 

np^ncfi ? manifestly clear to us. We thought from the 

perusal of journals we might learn something of the nature of their 
own schemes and perhaps be better able to bip'^ UberaUreSuOa^inS 

ItZrl ^^^^ advantages and some disadvantages, anci my 

recommendation is that in future the ..ame pruc-odure app y a. thL- 
year; make them required in the fall quarto,- and ^ptlSnal ut 
strongly encouraged the rest of the year. "Pl-l""^-^ 
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oX ^'tMs 1^ d^o^-h^H'"^"?'"""."^""^ ^"i^^^" ^"^^trer seems in 
distribuipH%n i h ^'^^^ Appendix I, whLch was published and 
distributed to each freshman just before the Christinas break. 

Jo'^l^ho "^jf 3^^\«ith a comment in Wilson Hoffman's report of last vear 
^n^h ^f^!^^ is not innovative It is 

k'*"^ ^'^^^^ Heritage courses 'instituted 

by Columbia and Harvard in the 30's and 40's. One unique asoe^^ S^h.-. 
course gives rise to its major problem. I began the Jear (ZZlci 
began with the planning in the previous year)^cietermined to JmSsp 
every device I could think of to make freshmen perceive -he ^5 find T^. 

Tell lne\f^ — • ^^i" cl^n'oj'be dine 'it 

lacks one of the major ingredients of courses, it has no teacher It 

7lv"°^.^r" ^ "-t^"ght course. There is no such thing as a team of 

73 > teachers. During the course of the year I came to rLlize thtt it 

IS not and cannot be made to seem like a cour«;p t,- c t i 

Ways must be found to exvloit iTrhtl tv.L \ • ""^ ^''"^^ ^ non-course, 

iv-'uiiu Lu fcjxpxolu ratner than conceai trhis M*fp \n yy 

eLn?^r'^H'^ "^'"^ performers and •spectatir- (S 

Che th^aLe of'm.^^S'""'"' Pr^^'^'"^ ^^'^^^ ''^ Phenomenon 'po n? to 

iight "envLo^ments"--^^^^^ muRi-modia show, sound and 

p lacing Jr°d"?tio^i ^ntinrrnd °c^J t^r":^ o^^T" ^oTnt^°to^ Te mt^S If 
whSls'd^cJ^^d'i^'^r^ "° l°"5or the cSstCm'^o :ear °' 

Ss- °- aVni^ifSds^r r XX r i2rKoTts^c°Sur:e-usr 
h^^^?heTL%1le^:,-s°-^: Sem^^s:rn!%h^: -1 

nt:Satiorof'the'?^'r" ^^"^^"^^ in --ec^iSrwith' hi 

we";Srge1 al^^^eL^rnJe^^lo^^r^J c^^^^h.^^^he^'a^rtir T' 
T.^%lolir'' ^ ^ fres?matT,h?cTf Sink ^ets 

i^^XDresI^mCL?? u^?"^^ "P°" ^"""^ P^o^^^^' with which to 

express myself," I came upon what I fool to be the essence 
of what this segment of the XX century program! is f ?hink 
that the Objective of this year's work Ls ^.-entered upo^ 

other"'s:Lenn';H''' co-cxJstence with 

otner selves m this century... I choso to evaluate mvseit 

iriing^ fboCt°mT5 -'^^ .xpress^^'^n 

u significance in tho wor i.d and aae in 

Selx ci;r-**^"°""' ^"""^ ^^-"^ ^ ^■'-jer towards 

Ihlnl ? K"^^"* ^^^^"'^ "'^^ demanding that T 

thought that this was outrageous, that no one 

reaU>e'that'?n ^^^^-^ht rangi of ,nind nSw I 

flni it ".""^ I ^"i^t an image of coileae 

DeonleUr'"'' ' f un-tlmes . When I was cnco ..ottered with 
people telling me to think, I was slighted because I had 
the opinion that I had reached the limit of my perspectives. 

II ^^^!?^ ^''^^^ °^ different persons who oecuDied our ^'f;r,. 

?ounM.f ?H=o":=S°?^',- -S-,,^— Of assignee r^Z^^ 
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coudi concern for reality* Thp rPr-^iit-w r • 

From all of this I draw in my mind an intoroscana con 
elusion Throughout- my recent monil.s oi illusion solf- 
hate and growth my self has developed into a st°onaPr 
thing. This strength now. . .has brought 4 sSl? ?nto 
a closer contact and unity with other selves ThiJ ? 
think, is life. Perhaps this is what the X?*cen^n^v 

eienT^hl: irw^ha'tl^^ '° ^^^^^^^^ ^ "UnTny 
evenu, tnis is what I've gotten from jt all. 



50ME PERSONAL EVALUATIVE THOUGHTS FROM THE DIRECTOR 



b^^efmu^'h'moJe'Lc'^e'^sJuf tSfwe'^: ITl' ^^-^^^'^^ 
its continuation, largely TchanleT ''''T''''' ' recommend 

the two major chanaes th^tT„« / ^''^ ^ seriously regret 

in lavor of xt a^ ^he Sme I hate s?n.^ ^ ^P^^^^ 

weekly schedule is a retro^rJssfve miv^^n°'"^ ^^^^ ^"^'^^^ ^^'^^^ ^'^^^ 
it seems to me that tJe^lx^Anflt: ZVToTi.^rV^'A ^7^'^?°^^ 
freshman lecture course pou-Ic^^^h > I'/'-i-'/^ is no longer a 

the outcries to thHontrarr I ?hink ^^ De.pite all of 

At least one of its important Jo2s is ^n^S '° 'l'" ^^^^l' 
view (liberal in the sense of libera] ai?s)of'^r' '^'"^ '° ^^liberalised 
before thev ... .... -^-^-.zn^ZTll '^"^ "^^^^ 

tor that e xperience. AllowTna c;nL^^^r ' ^ ' preparation 
is bound to have a dilutina 2?/ T P°^JPO"ement i;o the sophomore year 
saturating doLge o^ the w^r^d °" ^ 

prS?elsorI'^l?ch'^g're\"i:i rLmoJ^f '^^'"''-^^ ^" ^' ^""^^ P^^^'- °^ 
the second with oo? ^rrent evITuariS°n. ^'-"^^iP'-'^ne, and 
to tho effect that a persSn trt ned ?n uLf^"' ^^l^servatlons 
a course in tho phv-.ics den^r^mon^ c ^^"^Thr not to olier 

to almost alfof th^LcutS ?ha^ r\'^r "^'^ '"^ '"^"^^ ^ ' "-ve 

to the XX And Its Lts occu;s tS me on fn^'"''^"^ '''' ''''' '''^'''''^'^ 
of our staff it, CeachiL ?nT.,^ ! 'Jroiinci.,. |\irst, no one 

course that his Tdepart:iLl^^^^^^^ -'^I'^nn'-'^tor in., a 

tn.t essentially non^ffo lina^y ^"s^con^^ l^nT ^"f ina.y 

course are not one^ to which inv ' "'""^ «^ this 

CIO not have depart.ao^ts o JueLtlo"^o:"o' 'i- ^'^'^rT^'^'- ' Universities 
substantive content ot the cour^firin th ^^rrVi ' 
which every man is his own critic n do-nam, area.s in 

religion (both of which are oar. of ^hi 'T"-' ''''''' P^'-'^jcs and 

general, every one feels ^t ho,.^ u^^ tt 

at home. Whether one- approves of the situation 



we have 
hesitant to 

nd 



Soi"?^' ^^o^^ ^ culture that even though 

fori^llTtl tr''''' Theologians, no individual fs hesitant to 
Sfend Jt tn .Z^''^"" T""'; ^"""^ P^°Pl^ ^ho take a position an 

and refise to Siscuss °f °^ ^^-^PlV ^trep Sack 

art historv ? ^M^^ Physics or chemistry, o? even 

puJpCses? of tL 5x L^?^f p'''^ PU^POses, perhaps one of the primary 
Sith' som; ^L^Hl^l so^his^JLtlon? ^"^'"'^ ^^"^^"^^ ^° ^° ^^^^ 

Sey'lect^re'withLXlrdlsI^Sne" ^"'-^^^ ^^^^ 

rather lead discSssion^oups aS l^Ad ma?S^;iS "'"^ 

that won't be the case ^ Mondays next year ^ot a2k na'^;^; 

operate outside its provinence was a basic ^ene? of t^e^ask If 1 ^ '° 

recommendations. Fourtn and f-;,.;,^., Zt n ^^^^ 

Offered by individ^^s w^o do Lvf e^;ertise in^thf. 5^^^^^^^^^^? 

The lectures do not constitute an insSnnp nf 2-. T. °?^'' °^ lecture. 

their jurisdiction On t ^"^^^"^^ faculty lecturing outside 

topic ira1Je1d°Cf s?e"c2!iza°Son:'' ^^^^^^ 

faSire of the'p^esSnf co^rse'^ir'^f " assumptions with respect to the 

Scuity Sey have in t'hp°."""S'/''^ ^"""^"^ onthusiasm^by our 
cized'a^nd S^e' ^ITL b^ne^iciaTSfect ofn ''^S'^ widely'publi- 
cannot believe that anv^hina Lc C ^ admissions program. I 
institution of So ^"y^^^"? happened since the time of the 

i? I don't thSk that't^r^^'n"^ '° ^^'^^^'"i^ °Pi"i°n of 

conq^^•^n^2 ! 5 findings of various evaluative devices 

Senior LiberS sSes bourse "^''''"^ '-'""^'^ 

alternatives S pJeOlouJ vear" ' ^^^l""'-"' these 

been evaluating the xx onm^ the ass.,fl„.ity „jth which we have 

there, too (see SppeSix in ' Jr^»man respon,.e .„,„ki show „p lukewarm 
ksee wppenaix II). l.',,, unable to tak.- very seriously the 



evaluation of a freshman who compares it aaain^r k 

^Whe'rth'ls^Sc fou^^^^C^s^^s^^el! c e^dl^om 
course it dJS n^^ n ^^^"^^Y.-^^d^ its decision on a freshman lecture 
fwMnh\-c ^^?"°t necessarily expect that freshmen would like it 

Pre^lelh^rfo^ Sf rSt'S l^.'^^ '"^.^'^^ edicaErlh^m and 

timfmade thef ? tMnk LaL?^^^^ "^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 1°"? 

JT ^ cnmK, legitimate presumption th.^t thp f-qrnl^^/ ^ 

second and I hope 11^,^^^.. '.L^.TcltsfTf t^l'Xl.s 
Koots, I begin tentatively to concludp ^hp^ ;. ■; ^ Mnd its 

achieving its particular aoal^ ?n . ^ ^ successful in 

our other components rt^dn«^ i ! currJcuLum than are many of 

invest?gatSn? "relevant" toDics '?^.' " disciplined 

It does provid^the whole frSJi" ' f ^"e^^^''^ problems of our time, 
throughout Se year 5? L som^^" ""^^t ^^^^ ^ ''^^'^^ experience, 
over with but noboS; should miss ^"l!^^^ '^^i"^^' best 

higher learninH^eams of 1?mL i' ° respectable institution of 
no?able lect^re'rs from off 'campus' to"?rS'^?h' ^"^"^ °^ 

contact with the rest of the S t£ nn^ continually into 

particular int:!L\?u°aT^:^s;:.-i;?L^whiLr?ot^^^^^^^^ - 

THE PLENARY SESSIONS 

Plenary sessions ccme in many styles — lect-.irf.^ . 
plays, fiLns, fifth presentationr fnH demonstrations, panels, 

The greatest possibirvar?J?J o? m4 t ^P^^^-^'^^ge mini-iecturo type, 
pace and even a certain I^tist?^ Swt-i • ^^ce, change of 

the heads thinkina MthJnih ^ spectacle wheeling and 

whore but a'lSi??r;ate'dSa^'L'ntr?hir5a'r?itiSr'c^t'' '^i''^'^ ^ 

profound psychological necessitv S^IL I 1 approach is a 

a bored freshman is nn^ J ^* Whether he ha:, any right to be or not, 

is the mJsrs^cessfS and Ihr^L^t of'^V'- -''^""^-^^^ ^"^^^"^^ ^^-^^^e 

it seems not to be because It 11 oducfioral process, though 

positive reactions on the fiL carSs to'au'S"';, ^he 

welcoming of change rather^t\\'n1nSiL\>'p e" ';:,;e''''?i'\^n\he 

:Sre':eS!re'celied'^ ''pLTlT thl'l.^ro'r^e ha<i\'hif Jear 

ality tJJeiri^^tude'nt fL^t^L^^s^^^d'^^^^^^ '^^^t °^ 

of a cafeteria-tvpe menu ^naerstand that the ofiermg by a panel 

advocated by the bourse This i^l'J'^ '.T^'"' ^'"^^^'"^ ^ position 

sized repeatedly. A f?;st-^and fvf"^^^^^^ '^'^^ "^^^^ ^° empha- 

educational, so^ionq as the Snnf^^^^"^? ""i'^' ^^o^^^i^" cultist is 
that the stiff of tL coS^L Jdvocarpf ' ' = ^^''^P thinking 

Charlatans are an i^PorSn^rp^^t^^ol^^L^.^^e^^:- ^^^-^ 
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un5erstand°Jh^^'^hn" '° ^'"^y- '''^^^ ^^"^'^'^^ ^on't properly 

Sh?^ ^^^"-^ evaluations; wher. they ought to read 

filiSs Infantile ^^i-n^ A ^^^^ ^^^""^ "° two-hour sessions except 
j-xjjnb. intantile attention spans are short. 

STAFF 

^Sn!c"^ °^ ^^"^^ ^^"^y^ to be a n,ajor difficulty As 

fac?orv'"''?n°''?H"'f ^ ^"2 1970-1971, the situation was highlj unsatis- 
factory. For the four faculty other than the director i? is a frus^ 
tratmg experience. They aren't teachers ThPv,t^o hli ! • 

a course with 73 tearhP-n^ Thow ^^^^v! !* /"^^^c helping administer 
^tZZlt /-i teacners. They aren't intimately enough involveri- n> 

demandf .^^-^ .^^uld say they haven't enough to do And y4t 

?pJH?nJ^ J 3" ^'•'"^ (reading, attending all plenary sessions 

leading two discussion groups weekly, reading papers, etc.) are such 

I'^l.ll '"rth?n"^'irwould°^ 'T.'^' ^he^'^eachinri^d'e^r' 
nn ^ possible and positively rewarding to rclv 

91 r^7^! conuriDuted to 20 of the plenary session:.. There were anocher 

fymg. I have no recommendation with regard to that 

resDep? li""^^ ^^^^^^^ °" t^^'-" too rnucii, especially with 

?r?S ^h=^ f^^^^' ^hey should never grade paprrs or projects We've 
tried that for two years, and should learn tha.- j t doesn't work nnio!c 

^ ^^^^ ^: 

to be diaestpd a lo^t-,.,^ iT ' ^ '"^''^ ^^^h course -content 

ue. uxgesuea. a lecture has to be swallowc^f wdoi^ Tf if v 

'^ioi.u:3:3j.on session, to chew over matprn/H »mt .1 .-r. • .. . 
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wouSTnlS administrative assistant be retained. The c'irector 

one caSbT^ S f^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^ithout her. If possible, she should be 
facu!?r discussion groups. Fresivnen should view her as 



READINGS 



Freshmen do their reading assignments in the XX And Tc<i Rnn^Q ,nt-h 
greater conscientiousness than I had forecSs'c ?hey take ?l serJSus^S 

Tu7y want ItT^Tu^T/' ''^^T 'hif ^ompori't? ^' 

w^n^ ^ ^ discuosed m regular discussion sessions. Many of them 
want to be tested on it. Ways must be found ovortiy to plare more 
emphasis on reading. We must make visible that .e LTe it seriously. 



This year's selections were successful. They were aboui~ riaht -in 
quantity as well as information and relevance, if I were criticize 
'X the'couise'! -P-sentative novels^^^om^thrL^Sir 



GRADES 



It IS recommended that this course continue to be offered tor letter 

S^Pn%°"^^- reinforced by a multitude of tLshSn 

comments, is that examinations should be introduced I recoa^izr?h^t 
Si.' JT!^^"?' ^ '"^P backwards. Nonetheless, I have come S a^ee that 

in':hich''SeSl\re"^o"tes^t' ^^V^"'' '^^^ contempt°?or\° l^urV'''' 

"° ^^^^^ applies even to the XX And Its Roots With 
l^L . t f ^"f °f 5^^^ course I can see no other fair way to 'deteJ- 
revea! it and th'°"^? °' material. Certainly his projects don^t 
reveal it, and the conference technique described in Aonendix I . 

dIffe?eJt"?i:wTofXt r^''/'"' ''^'^^'^ -d%aL'!?y\\Jo1n irely 

^1 ^^w nf J! * self -grading system is entirely a function of the person- 
it faiL P^°^^^2°^> that with student discussion leaders invSS^d 



NEWSLETTER 



Making the publication of the newsletter an activities unit and trv-inrr 
entin^' P^JP^^f ion to freshmen, didn't work in iy7S'J97r MuS ^ 
enthusiasm was displayed right up to the point oi putting a pa^er out 
SJnJ^J director or his assistant must either Lke^a strom* 

St Se?? be a°mo.?' ^^^""^ ^° "'^ ^ good news l^tS?^ 

SSSr^hip Of ?hrcouiL'°'JnS'th'^ri?'miahf °" '''' ''^'T^ 
r^v,+..-«.-v. . ^uuiie, ana tnat it might prepare students for 

S ^J-X'h.-'^%P"^''""5:^°" °^ ^^^-^ Advako in the"? Cppor three 

or .aA devise a meaL to'S2^'j"^ timrTT^gnni.o and run ii himself 

revived freshmen to do it, i hope it will bo 
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TECHNICAL 



?^pn^^w^«cc °^ projecting film and slides, taping 

^eaS^^T^rfJc"'' ^-"Pl^fy^e^ speakers, etc. ran without a hitch this 
year The assignment of the director of the IRS on a requ^ar basis 
was the key. Our hierarchy was rather elaborate, but It^k^pt every- 
thing functioning smoothly. After the director, 'a member of the staff 

Rosser p'S^Jn^S"" responsible. Last year this was M^! 

Rosser Perhaps Mr. Friedman could play the same role next year 

reSabflitSTMn^KpnSf "PPerclass assistant with some 

rexiaoiiity (Bill Kelly). The student technician then has two as«;^s^fln^«; 
withm the freshman class. This ridiculous degree of elaboration if 
?imr?wSn':?'f '° ^^^^^ order weS aiead of 

as three ?h?ni ^f °^ ?^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ to run as many 

and'^ouIe'Sgh' s ' ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ 



APPEhTOIX I 



Based upon recommendations of both students and staff, these changes will 
go into effect beginning with the second quarter. Without exception, they 
are changes" directed toward placing the operations of the XX course 
increasingly in harmony with its stated philosophy and objectives. 

A chief desiratum of the course is that the students have a maximum amount 
of responsibility for their own learning, in order chat they experience 
early m the college career the fact that education is chiefly an active, 
not a passive process. In that respect, the members of the teaching staff 
recognize that to whatever extent possible students ought to have an 
active role: in planning and conducting the course; in selecting fro » 
diverse materials and activities those which will benefit them most; and 
in evaluating their performance. 

1. LECTURES, FILMS, & MISCELLANEOUS SCHEDULED PERFORMANCES: 

Attendance at these events will be considered discretionary. Though 
the student is encouraged to attend them all, and though the staff 
members find it difficult to imagine how any student can master the 
matter of the course without attending most of them, the only 
regulation involving attendance is that students hand in cards after 
the events. These events are perhaps the chief feature of the XX 
course; consequently it does not seem unfitting to expect that the 
student be willing, on his personal honor, to provide by use of the 
cards a continuous record of his attendance at these events and his 
reactions to them. By placing his signature at the bottom of each 
card he hands in. the student will be interpreted as understanding 
the ideals underlying this arrangement . and as acceding to them. 

Attempts will be made to allow for questions and/or discussion at the 
end of lectures, films, etc. (perhaps beyond the scheduled period, for 
those who remain). At all such performances, students and staff will 
be asked to fill the rows from the front backwards — for reasons 
which are self-evident. 

2. DISCUSSION GROUPS: 

In response to a multitude of commen-.s, mostly on the evaluation 
sheets, discussion groups will be continued on an expanded basis. Six 
additional upperclass leaders will join the staff, one for each faculty 
member. This will make possible the division of each fifth into five 
sections (as against the present four) and will thus reduce the size 
of each group. Arrangements will be made for each group to meet for 
discussion twice weekly. 

Attendance will be self -reported (on forms designed for that purpose) 
twice each quarter; comments, in writing, concerning reasons for non- 
attenaance will be requested. In this matter, too, a signature "honor 
system" will be in effect. 
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3. JOURNAL: 

leaders TKa c*--.^^ u ^-^^^y ^iicj.i journals uo their discussion 

4. READINGS: 

cated on the syllabus tit ll. 2.^^^ "required" readings indi- 
to take res^nsib?Sty on himself ^'"^""^ ^^"^^^^ 

the student win be a^eS ^o evaLte ^L^f 'y^'"""" 
during each quarter. evaluate his readnng progress twice 

5. PAPERS: 



6. GRADING: 



for each quarter At that- «-;m« „ «u ^^^ive au cneir rmal grades 
evaluation of th; stSden?'. nf ^ ^ ^rraae will be decided upon by 

stra« e.ceue„ce in the areas a grfde^is'itlteSecl to1oier!° 

a'^d^^fh'or^%'\?Sd%S?;:?i!1L\e1u: "^t represents, 

universities, we think h^.i^f.^ ^ '' enthusiasm. colleges and 

=^0 fuuy in hifoS^ Sids! esScLSv^H^:? " J'''^' " ^'^'''"^'••t-I education 
we continue to welco.e'^ir's^^gelti^ns^S^r ^:;!t'"s.r'^'^- 

SosI ope"at?:e'1ur*ng Se'Ssr.L'rt'lrf ^n?-^^ -«uu«ons (seething like 
1.1 order to make soShat l^s ateuot ?hp"ii ""'■'"^ ^^^^h fall quarter, 

CO college -- but that a rellL??^^^ „^ transition rrom secondary school 
occur thereafter. ?Se seco^^S 2h,S f'^^^tSon, of these emphases can 
sure to be decisive quarters of this academic year are 



APPENDIX II 



After some discussion in a special faculty meeting 
which I thought was misleading with regard to 
freshman evaluations, I asked one of our student 
assistants to read through the comments made by 
freshmen on an end-of~the-quarter questionnaire 
in which they were specifically asked whether the 

course should be continued in future years, and, 4,, 
if so, how they would recommend change. 

The next page is her summary of findings. 
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FRESHMAN EVALUATION OF THE XX COURSE 



Breakdovm of Freshmen sentiments concerning thf XX: 
87 students 



86 students - 



51 students - 



48 students - 



13 students - 



definitely keep the course with most suggesting some 
changes . 

say the course needs to be changed (they apparently 
assume it will be maintained). They are not 
necessarily pleas-jd with the course and many are 
quite critical. 

don't definitely say to keep the course, but seem 
to think It is good (or, at least, a good idsa but, 
perhaps, not working out well). 

ambiguous replies. There were either no comments 
or an inability to judge their feelings from their 
comments . 

recommend dropping the course. They are very dis- 
enchanted with it. 



13 students - suggest making radical changes, i.e. making the 
course optional, only 2 quarters in length, more 
like colloquia, or emphasize only one topic each 
quarter and let the student choose which topic to 
study. *^ 

9 students - suggest making the XX an upperclass course (generally 
suggested for the sophomore level). 



Totals: 

Total number of evaluations: 



307 



233 students - suggest (or at least assume) maintaining the course 
26 students - suggest eliminating or radically changing the course 
48 students - don't know ^-wu^ac 



APPENDIX III 



One of our student assistants, Claudia Brobst . did 
nothing but alphabetise file cards, record attendance, 
and then evaluate the evaluations on the cards. 

There is no question but what deciding into which of 
five piles of cards to place each is a matter of sub- 
jective judgement. Therefore the five-point Grade 
Point Average of each plenary session has no strict 
quantitative meaning. However, Claudia did it every 
time. No one else was ever allowed to exert an 
outside judgement. Presumably, her judgement 
remained the same all year (lins true ted her to that 
effect.) 

The CPA's are therefore valid, relative to each 
other. 

Many interesting observations are possible from 
these tables. For example, on December 2nd and 
3rd, Professor Klmon Ciocarinis spoke. His CPA 
the first day was 3.571, and on the second day 
4.173, a very high rating. This does not mean 
that he was better the second day. If taken in 
conjunction with the attendance figures, 310 and 
254, it means that those freshmen who gave him a 
low rating the first day didn't return for his 
second lecture. The high ratings are from the 
fans. 



XX and its Roots 



REPORT OF ATTENDANCE AND INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS FOR FALL 1970 



5-point scale 
Event GPA 

23 Sept The Conservative Perception 

Lecture: Petar Witonslci, Washington Univsity 3.05 

24 " The Anti-Conservative Perception 

Lecture: Professor Sidney Peck, CWRU 4.65 

28 " The Two Perceptions Of Our Current Predicament 
Review and Critique: Professor Hale Chatfield 

Professor Eugene Peters 4.1 

30 " Films: Operation Abolition 

Operation Correction 4.0 

1 Oct The Artistic Search 

Lecture: Paul A. Rochford 4.175 

5 " The Scientific Search 

Lecture: Professor Edward B. Rosser 3.445 

7 The Poetic Search 

Lecture: Professor Hale Chatfield 4.375 

8 " The Human Search 

Lecture: Professor Warren Taylor 3.1 

12 The revolutionary V-^ewpoint Revealed in Folk 

Lore and Folk Music 
Performance: Stuart Bernstein 

Bruce Hut ton, Hiram 4.54 

14 Manifestations of the Conservative-Anti- 
Conservative Points of View on the Campus 
Presentation: The Rochford Fifth 4.54 

15 The XX Examined - A. 2 
19 The XX Examined 4.255 

21 The XX Examined 3.775 

22 " The Student Revolution and Higher Education 

Lecture: Geoffrey Chapman 
The Revolution of Youth 
Lecture: Professor Alan Langdon 
The Civil Rights Movement 
Lecture: Hale Chatfield 

The Intellectual Revolution and the Post-Modern 
Mind 

Lecture: Professor Kimon Giocarinis 3*87 



Number 
present 

374 

376 

370 
283* 

368 
360 
373 
348 



345 

345 
345 
341 
333 



309 



Is figure excludes those who left early 



26 



A 

5 

9 

11 
12 

16 

18 

19 

23 
30 



Moral Revolution: The Breakdown of Obsolescent 
Systems 

Lecttire: Professor Paul A. Rochford 
New Morality, Personal Responsibility, and 
Situtational Ethics 
Lecture: Bill Rudman 

Scientism and the Technological Revolution 
Lecttre: Professor Edward Rosser 
Pollution and Population 
Lecture: Professor James Barrow 

Nov Urban Crisis 

Lecture: Reverend C.T. Vivian, Chicago 

Urban Crisis: Architecture and City Planning 
Lecture: Victor Christ-Janer , architect 

Morality and the Business Ethic 

Lecture: Mark Logan, American Home Products 

Film: Death of a Saleaman 

Society and Technology 

Lecture: Dr. Juergen Schmandt, Harvard 

The Industrial Revolution 

Lecture: Professor John Strassburger , Hiram 

The Scientific Revolution and Man's View of 
the World 

Lecture: Professor G.W. Morgan, Brown 

The Scientific Revolution and Man's View of 
the World 

Lecture: Professor G.W. Morgan, Brown 

The Revolutionary State of Mind 
Presentation: The Chatfield Fifth 

Darwin and the Idea of Evolution 
Lecture: Professor James Barrow 



2 Dec Social Darwinism 

Lecture: Professor Kimon Giocarinis 

3 " The Idea of Progess 

Lecture: Professor Kimon Giocarinis 

7 " The Impact of Science, Technology and 
Industrialism on Society 
Presentation: The Taylor Fifth 



3.993 

4.3 

3.75 

3.66 
4.33 

3.04 

4.275 

3.994 

4.258 

4.486 

4.297 

3.571 

4.173 

3.945 



282 

298 

341 

318 
355 

309 

328 

329 

303 
278 
297 
310 
254 

252 



XX and its Roots 



REPORT OF ATTENDANCE AND INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS 
Winter 1971 

5-point scale Number 

A Jan The Charter of American Individualism GPA present 

Lecture: Prof. Warren Taylor, Hiram 3*855 3AA 

6 Films: Triumph of the Will 

The Witneeeee 4,1 338 

7 Totalitarianism in Germany 

Lecture: Prof. Robert Neil, Oberlin 4.575 327 

11 Language and Thought Control 

Lecture: Dr. Fred Bissell 3.747 332 

13 Film: 1984 4,168 352 

lA The^ Social Vision of George Orwell 

Lecture: Prof. Carey McWilliams, Brooklyn College 4.509 305 

18 Authoritarian Ideologies 

Lecture: Prof. Warren Taylor, Hiram 3.547 302 

21 Communism and World Revolution 

Lecture: Ferenc Nagy, former Prime Minister 

Of Hungary 4.6075 331 

25 Karl Marx, Man of His Age 

Lecture: Prof. Ronald Suny, Oberlin 4.069 33A 

28 Marxism: Remnant of the Past 

Lecture: William A. Rusher, National Review 3.361 258 

I Feb Ideology and Power in Latin America 

Lecture: Prof. George Melnykovich, Hiram 3.849 311 

8 Communism in Russia 

Lecture: Alfred Levin, Kent 3.181 282 

10 Democracy in America 

Lecture: Prof. John Strassburger , Hiram '3.715 291 

II Capitalism in the U.S. 

Lecture: Prof. C.H. Cramer, CWRU 4.046 282 

15 Nationalism 

Lecture: Prof. Kimon Giocarinis, Hiram 4,16 2A3 

17 Internationalism: The Antidote 

Lecture: Prof. Arthur Larson, Duke 3.81 263 



18 



Classical Formulations of the Population Problem 
Lecture: Prof. William Palmer, Hiram 3,622 



246 



261 
228 
278 



22 Overpopulation Awareness 

Lecture: Dr. David Burleson, Carolina Population 

Control Center 3.734 259 

24 Film: Project Survival ^ Ig 

25 Problems of Food Supply 
Lecture: Prof. Edward Rosser, Hiram 3.338 

1 Mar The Biological Time Bomb 

Lecture: Prof. Dwight Berg, Hiram 4.111 

3 Poverty in the U.S. 

Lecture: Mrs. Lucille Huston, Cooperative Urban 

Studies Center 3.541 266 

A The Relevance of an Ecological Microcosm 

Lecture: Prof. Steven Kress, Antioch 4.026 

8 The Individual Polluter 

Lecture: Prof. James Barrow, Hiram 4.563 

10 A Chemist's View of Soil, Air, and Water 

. ^ Pollution 
Lecture: Prof. Joseph Denham, Hiram 2.238 

11 Planet Survival 
Presentation: The Rosser Fifth 4.252 



272 
247 

257 
234 



XX and its Roots 

REPORT OF ATTENDANCE AND INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS 
Spring 1971 

5-point scale Number 
CPA present 

JJl.^i' °' the Intellectual Black In the 3 991 3,3 

white Man's World J-^yi 323 

Lecture: Wiley Smith, Kent 

31 Black Militantism 

Lecture: Prof. Edward Crosby, Kent ^'^^^ ^^0 

Panel: Ed Crosby, Claudia Highbaugh, Major 
Harris, Isiah Williams 

1 Apr The Generation Gap 

Lecture: Prof. Hale Chatfield, Hiram ^'^^^ ^^7 

5 The Generation Gap 

Panel: jeff Liebert, Carole Rudich, ^'^^"^^ 
Paul Martin, Thorn Pendleton 



15 
19 



Film: Nothing But a Man 

Controversy and Politics of the Moynihan Report: 
Scho"r' ^'^"'^^"t, Harvard Medica] 



12 Film: Where is Prejudice? 

14 The Origins of Racism 

Lecture: Playthell Benjamin, Univ. of Mass. 



The Origin and History of Women's Liberation 
Lecture: Nubra Watson, Graduate Student^ Brandies 



4.675 292 

3.516 302 

4.267 311 

3.966 237 



The Making of the Afro-American , , 

Lecture: Lonnie Edmonson, Student, Hiram 



3.288 299 

2.995 210 

21 Women's Liberation Today 

Panel: Kent Women ^'^^ 288 

22 Play: The Independent Femxle 

26 Relativity 

Lecture: Prof. Alan Friedman, Hiram ''"^•^^ 

28 Rel.it Ivism and Cubism 

Lectures: Prof. Klmon Glocarinis, Hiram '^""^ 
Prof. Paul A. Rochford, Hiram 



3.467 285 
270 



29 Freud and his Impact 3,949 254 

Lecture: Prof. Warren Taylor, Hiram 



3 May The Sexual Revolution and the Future of Sex 4.224 
Lecture: Prof. Paul A. Rochford, Hiram 



17 Computers 2.819 

Lecture: Prof. Edward Rosser, Hiram 

20 A Review of the Topic So-Far 3.712 

Lecture: Prof. Hale Chatfield, Hiram 

24 The Current Scene in Various Kinds of Sounds 3.119 

Lecture: Fresh Music Group 



272 



5 Crisis in Religion 4.29 304 
Lecture: Prof. Richard Rubenstein, Florida 

6 Future of Religion 4.389 314 
Lecture: Prof. Richard Rubenstein, Florida 

10 Secular Man: Bodies in Revolt 3.684 288 
Lecture: Prof. Thomas Hanna, Florida 

12 Themes of Alienation in Modem Painting and 3.922 270 
Theater 

Lectures: Prof. George Schroeder, Hiram 
Prof. Keith Leonard, Hiram 

13 Scientology 4.012 177 
Lecture: Ben Gibson 3.297 259 

254 



229 



269 



26 Abstract Expressionist Painting and Concrete 3.643 230 
Poetry in Response to the Bomb 

Lectures: Prof. Paul A. Rochford, Hiram 
Carl Fernbach-Flarsheim, Poet 

27 The Disintegration of Painting and Sculpture 2.57 216 
Lecture: Carl Fernbach-Flarsheim 

31 Science as the Major Art of the XX 3.56 204 

Lectures: Prof. Paul A. Rochford, Hiram 
Prof. Eugene Peters, Hiram 

2 Jun Multi-Media: The Scientific Art 3.931 218 

Performance: The Layton Fifth 
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TELEPHONE (216) 569-3211 



5 January 1972 



To: 



Warren Taylor 



From: 



Charles Toomajian 



Re: 



Student Evaluation of Twentieth Century Course 



As you know, we collected evaluative information from students 
enrolled in the Twentieth Century Course at the end of the Fall Quarter. 
A total of 285 usable questionnaires were returned. The results are listed 
below. 

Based on a 5 point scale with 1 being low, the following ratings 
were given: 



Most of the students availed themselves of the opportunity to make 
general comments as we suggested. I have attached a random sample of 
those comments. If you wish to see all of them, I'd be glad to share the 
forms with you. 

I hope this information is helpful as you continue in this year's 
Twentieth Century Course. If I can be of further help, let me know. 



The lectures 
The films 

Sessions with faculty leader 
Sessions with student leader 
The papers 
The readings 



Avorage 



3,18 
3.34 
3.51 
3.04 
3,40 
3,47 



Satisfaction with course as a whole 



3.07 



Att. 



Charles R. Toomajian 



Random Student Comments on Twentieth Century Course - Fall, 1971. 



I enjoyed the XX Century Course very much because I learned much more 
about the total aspect of life and the world than I could have within a 
regular class. 

I think it would be better if this course were dropped and an English 
course substituted. I don't like just briefly skimming over subjects as 
important as the ones brought up here. 

I cannot think of a better way to present this type of course — perhaps more 
student discussion would have been interesting, but that is dependent on 
the students, to the greatest extent. 

I think it is set up well now. Maybe just having it 2 hours in the morning 
would be sufficient. The areas I felt were good and basically the curriculum 
was followed well. 

Not so lengthy lectures ! ! 

Continue as is ! ! 

I feel that the twentieth century should remain the same because I am not 
able to suggest an innovation that would make the course any better. I 
was content. 

Please keep some type of liberal arts program but it needs more inter-student 
discussion after each presentation. We still cling to the antiquated system 
of teacher expounding to silent, absorbent pupil — we need more inter communi- 
cation. 

It is a very good idea, and I think it should be kept. However, ideas for 
papers should not be mere repetition of the week's work, as it was this year. 
It might be possible for the students to do a research paper on a deeper 
aspect of what the course had gone into, or at least assignments with a 
deeper subject. 

Com, te waste of time. 

I felt the 20th Century was not necessary in its complete form. Opening our 
eyes to the entire world has merit, but I feel you underestimated us, on the 
whole. As a substitute for Freshman English, it is excellent. 

I like the idea of the lectures and films. One thing that I didn't like was the 
length of time spent at each lecture and sometimes too many films were shown. 
The readings were good at least some of them but it seemed as though we were 
really pressured to cover so much material. Yes, it is a very broad course but 
maybe it could be limited a little more. 



comments on Twentieth Century Course (continued) 
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elllv nr../ T f'""^^^"^ ^"Itures and philosophies is 

really great. In this course we can learn more things because it is a 
combination of many others. I thinkit should be taught different. They 
should have fewer lectures and should have different points of view. 

I think the course should study more current events. It is difficult to 
form an opinion on historical facts. Most of the work this quarter was 
a study of the past and since the course is named "Twentieth Century" 
t should concern itself less with the past than the present. I also 
think that one of the Wednesday sessions should be dropped since you 
get sick of hearing the same points emphasized over and over. 

I feel that the 20th Century Course is basically good. Some of the readings 
we were assigned were too long though, (i.e. , Sand County Almanac) 
Many of the lectures we heard were excellent but in some cases the 
speaker tended to ramble on. The films that were shown were good but 
often there was repetition in the films and in the lectures and readings 



HIRAM COLLEGE • hiram. ohio 44234 • telephone (216) 569-3211 

July 15, 1972 



Warren Taylor 
Charles Toomajlan 

Evaluation of Twentieth Century Course 

As you know, we distributed questionnaires to the students enrolled 
in the Twentieth Century Course in the Spring Quarter during the last week of 
classes. A total of 260 usable forms were collected. 

The questions we developed, I think, attempt to focus on many of 
the aims of the course. As we both know, it is extremely difficult to measure 
these subjective areas by asking students directly; I also suspect that their 
evaluations might be quite different a year from now. 

Based on a 5 point scale with 1 being low, the following ratings 
were given: 

Average 



The lectures 3.26 

The films 3^26 

The sessions with faculty leaders 3.47 

The sessions with student leaders 3. 00 

The papers 3^32 

The readings 3.17 

Satisfaction with course as a whole 3.11 

My awareness to current events has enlarged 3.45 
My ability to find rational effective solutions to 

problems has increased 2.82 
I have been encouraged to explore selected topics 

independently 3 . 09 
I have been encouraged to pursue areas unfamiliar 

to me before taking the course 3.1 3 

I have been encouraged to think critically 3.37 

I have participated freely in class discussions 3.16 
I have assumed increased responsibility for my learning 3.22 
I have increased by ability to integrate material from 

diverse fields of study 3,30 
My sense of enrichment of my own life has been 

continued and strengthened 2.96 



1 

To: 
From: 
Re: 



Page 2 



As you can see, all of the average scores are in the "average" 
range of the scale. It does appear to me that the sessions with the 
faculty leaders are better received than the other elements of the course 
and that, on the average, students feel they have been encouraged to 
think critically more often than many of the other aspects measured. It 
is also encouraging that awareness to current events seems to have been 
enlarged . 

Once again, most of the respondents made general comments 
about the Twentieth Century Course as we encouraged them to do. I 
have chosen a few at random and attached them. Naturally, if you want 
to look through all of them, I'd be happy to share the rest with you. 

I hope this information is helpful as you plan next year's course 
If I can be of any further assistance, do not hesitate to contact me. 



Charles Toomajian 



Att. 



Random Student Conimonts on Twontioth century (^oursc - Sprinq , H7^'. 

■rWC should be a pnss/fail course. Lecture .->ttcndnnc( could bo enforced 
by putting n mnximum number of nbsonces on lecturer, etc. (say ■]) -->nd 
the student would automatically fail. 1 didn't feel compelled to work lor 
this course as much a.s I did for my CoUoquia. 

I feel very sorry for those students who did not attend lectures, films, 
classes, etc., who did not participate substantially in the T.C. prooram. 
They'll never know what they missed. 

The course could have been interesting hut it didn't seem very stunulatinq 
to me. 1 liked the course because I enjoy doing papers and getting good 
grades . 

The Twentieth Century program has potential in forrndt, iMit lacks prnciic.il 
application. Too often the lectures, reading and class assignments; do not 
coordinate, i think that the teachers of a particular section should assign 
the readings to coordinate with his scheduled discussion, rather than 
strive to encompass all that is covered. Also, should be more strict in 
attendance and participation. 

I feel that the course should be given on a pass-fail basis and that attendance 
of lectures and films should be mandatory. 

I did not care for my student leader— I felt it was a waste of time being 
here when the student leader was leader of the class. 

I feel that the most successful sessions were those which were almost 100% 
discussion. (Mondays and Thursdays) The idea of the session leader lecturing 
during group meetings didn't appeal to me. 1 thought that these Limes were 
best for communicating with others and getting different ide<^s and points of 
views . 

I feel that the setup of the 20th Century program, i.e. looseness of lectures, 
films and discussion groups, does not facilitate a graded program. The 
professors couldn't possibly know all that a student learned from the readings 
or lectures. 

My only suggestion is that perhaps the quality of the movies could be 
improved. They were often too long and exhausted your interest instead 
of stimulating it. 



om comments on Twentieth Century Course (continued) 
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This course is a good one but Winter quarter was too varied. The topics 
were good but not enough time was spent on each one. 

The course needs some compelling drive for students to do the readings 
I loafed the first two quarters and didn't learn too much. The last quart'er 
I was on a panel discussion and was compelled to do the readings I 
learned a lot more and was a little more pleased with the course. 

Do not pick just any teacher to teach the 20th Century Course. Have 
ZOth Century teachers suggest readings from current periodicals to be 
an aid in each week's topic- The New Republic . T he New Yorker - mind 
stimulating factual opinion rather than just facts or just opinion. It 
would make the course more relevant to today— THIS W^EK' —rather 
than just onlii. the ideological and factual material of the present era. 

Twentieth Century as an alternative to English is poor. If it still exists. 
It Should at least be made non-mandatory. The course also has potential 
for being relative to today but isn't. The first quarter of history of XX 
Century is only useful to History Majors. 



APPENDIX 9 
THE INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSE PRCXRAM 



NATUI^JJ AND HIILOiJOPHY Or INTCKDIUC LPLi NAkY COIU^SCS 



An JntorxJiscipUnary course is one in which oh-veral disclDliiu ' 
are brought to bear on a .ingle problem or topic or o^a serU-^ o 

?n wm',";^^?^;;^:- - I^'-' -;7-Pt-n is that there arr .any possible way. 
m wiucn an object of conL-emplation may bo i.oen or mav ho nrf , r,i-,..i " 
an<l L-hal- .hero .ar<..ly 1. "but a oinglo sicJo trLran<l\-hin<j!"" ' 

In an intc rd j :.cjplirury course the histor.iaii doc:. historv Lh,- 

and economic analysis respectively. It is the course iLself thai^ro-. 
disciplinary l.nes because it deals with subject matter which o '-; ^ot"' 
fall exclusively within the confines of a single discipline an boraC'.. 
It IS concerned with objects which have a n^ultiplic-i ty orLre --ob k .t 
therefore, which are to be studied cooperativ<.ly by m^voLi d!;;..- ipl!;;;:' 

courseris^noHL'^^h^'h^ underlies our espousal oi Lnterdis. i piinary 
courses is not that the historian, for example, can .Jo the work ot i 
psychologist or the psychologist the work of the hi..L-orian,^^t rattv 
that each can fructify the work of the other, each oan contribute 
^iS? r f " "^'"^'^^ ^° °^her, and that for an aSeqnate 
"ni?^ "i^"^ °t ^^^^^i" questions, for a completene.-.s of vision the 
s?i^S^^?°" of several disciplines representing several distinct 
standpoints or viewpoints is necessary. uiscincc 

Whenever possible or desirable interdisciplinary .-ourses will h.- 
taught by two or more instructors representing two or mo?e dise^nne^ 
If we are going to ask the scientist to do science and the p^ili^oiSor* 
to do philosophical analysis, it follows that at least tw^ Sist?ncf 

?^if iiCr ^° represented in an interdisc^lln^r J course 

This, however may not either in theory or practice mean two "men " 
for^individuals can be found possessed of expertise ir. more than one 

±r.plJn'n its'SeMSitlon!"' °' interxi i ip finary ..-our:.... are 

subiecfSsp?? nV^'- T multi-disciplinary course, the 

oubjoct, arrived at as^a result of successive. shjfS oMrastt io , . lu,,: o- 
in vanta.jc point, ami inspection from a number ol <li( ^vnt- !m U 

^nv ^I^s^rLSSnHt r^a^e^^^^^ 

L-:Sr.%%rLVoTtbin-^ 



something to become iuliy apprehended it has to be rfvcaicd in all ol 
its aspects. 



^^^^-^ another objective of such a course would bo to point out Lht- 
differences, between the various disciplines themselves (as exeinpl i f i cvi in 
their dastinctivc approaches to a given question, their characti-rist i.- 
ways of thinking, the language they use, their diverse methods, the 
assumptions proper to each, their strengths, and their weal^nesses ), to 
help clarify their nature, to show how they can be in conflict with one 
another as well as an harmony and, perhaps, to point to the possibility 
Of an integration ol i<jnowledge on a plane wiiieh trans, ends that ol the 
individual discipline- and its necessarily restrict(.-(l fxDint of view. 

finally by "demonstrating the relevance and utility oi many 
disciplinary perspectives" to the understanding of a quc-stion or th( 
solution of a problem, the interdisciplinary course will help both 
instructors and students see their own specialties in broader terms 
and in a wider context. Interdisciplinary courses can function as an 
antidote to narrow professionalism: the mental hal>it oL the person who 
looks at things from a single viewpoint only. 

There are dozens of questions or problems whicii lend themselves to, 
or ever, cry for, the interdisciplinary ai)proach: topi<-s whicli can be 
handled from many perspectives and, indeed, which ought to be so hamilci 
m order to become fully apprehensible. 

It so happens tnat the questions which are complex enough to <m11 
for an interdisciplinary approach, are also questions ol real and pro- 
found academic, scientific, and human interest. This coincidence is not 
a mere accident. The more basic a question is, the more it tends to be 
of concern to more than one discipline and to interesL the sensitive and 
educated person as such. The argument was presented that in selecting 
topics of interdisciplinary courses we should be guided hy what i- 
relevant, timely, and what is of concern to man cjud man. Interdisciplinary 
courses, jt was said, should be courses which are truly "in the world " 
We orr- not mspos.-d to quarrel, with this idea. Tn. iiilcr- * 
disciplinary course must of necessity deal with questions of universal 
or near universal concern. In any case, since inteixli sc iplinary 
eour.ses would be among those few courses retiuired ol c LI students, they 
must be courses which satisly the criteria of real huMum interest and 
relevance. 



on no account is it to Oe assumed, liowcver, I fiai I., cause in. unie 
oi t.he problems of our "national community" happen to i.e at pres.-ni 
those- of "racial injustice, urban decay, poverty, vioi-nce and eri.m." 
intend is.-iplinary course in onJer to be "in tfu- world" have to d(<a L 
only with such problems. "Contemporary society and i,robU<ms" is one <,l 
the rubrj(ss under which inter<iisciplinary course' will be offer..! 
Interci.sc.plinary eour-.es will also deal with other q-estions under 
otlier rufrics: with historical questions, because man is a creature 
jnteroste.i in his past and has a way oi proiitin,, from suc-h a study; 
With purely scientific and mathenatical -luestions, l,..:ause man is cur-ious 
about t}ic physical universe and the nature of numl>er; with purely 
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issueo, bocouse ho i- int-f.r<.. .-7 . f ' Philo:>oph icai und literary 

and the true; with ab...t'ra ^at wen a'^.^^f^ °^ ^^'^^ ^"^^ '-uU-HU, 

questions about what j. going on in ^'pirt of J^V^"'' " 

light year^ away from him a- well n/t-^ , ^^"^ ^m.vvv^u thouoaiKl: oi 
his own backyard. Some of th^mos?^fu^daln^"f -"''^^^ ^^PP^ning in 
as living and thinking creatures can b^ d^^f V'""*-'" ^"'^^^"y °" 
what might appear at first .S^^h^ ^ . cjDscus:.ed in (.-onnection w,th 

question's-no't' "in%'he':oJld^''in'°anv Jl^f^^^ "^f V' and e.-ot';:.. 
treat in the i n^^.■nH-,• c • case, m chooo mg tODic< i-o 

pe^ennial^t^r :r1c^t^u^l\^Tp^e^^%U\f ?^3^ f the\s?ing/th. 

the timely againc^t the timelesc P^""^"^'* mu:;t balance 



THE l^QUIREMENT 



The requirement is as follow • nt- i. *-u 
Cour.es are to be taken by the o^udent^f^r > 'scipUnary 
courser, must be selected so as ?o InSLdo !r i I ''"^'^-^ 

each of the following divisions '"'-^"^^ ^^^^t on,. i)rofessor from 



1. .he Humanities and the Fine Art^- 
V Sciences and History 

The .Natural Sciences and Mathematics 



sented'jre\S^ol a^^l^'Li^io'^r^'it^T^^'^^^ -P- 
ought to learn how at least one scho?^r> f " that the student 

problem or topic. i>cholar from each division handler, a 

the stSd°e"nt'S bT^SsoS^jr-lt^S'^ '^'-^ ""^ — ^^-^ 

provide him with the S^rtuJ?tv Jo ^r. ^'^'i^Pv^-"'^* * '^°^^> however, 
and language of severa^'SIsSpJLes and ?t i -T"'/ "'"^ 
be used in a spirit compatible wi?h'th2 ni '"'^'^^ ^''^i 

which i. to acquaint the student w?^h ^K ■^ f "'"''J''"' requirement 
Plinec. as possible student with the standpoints ol as many dis.-i- 



INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES 



-01. iMToducUon to the Cnema. (1) Aims t., defmc ti.e nini. 
cxammc the l.asic concepts of Him, and give the student an 
understanding of the motion picture as an art. 5 hours 

202. Comparative Arts. (1) The meaning and nature of artistic 
activity the role of the arts in the life of man; acquaintance 
through analysis uitli some major achievements of Western Civil- 
ization in music, literature and the visu.d art.s. An integrated 
Mudy of various art forms, their interrelations, and the common 
mgrcdients organized ideologically rather than chronologically 
•Such major artistic stances as the Classic, the Baroque, the Ro- 
mantic, the Gothic and the Realistic are examined without re- 
gard to penod. The notion of •.er>- similar temperaments and 
achievements in artists from different periods, countries and art 
forms IS pursued in connection with Michelangelo, Beethoven 
and Milton. . 

5 hours 

203. Historic Views of Man. (1) Distinctive opinions that h.ive 

l.een important in the past and continue to influence man's 

thinking about himself. The issues discussed are pertinent to the 

study of history, philosophy, theology and literature. Writers 

selected because they state a particular point of view in an inter- 

esting way, e.g., Beowulf, Plato's Phaedo, ^picicxus- Discourse. 

the Book of Job. Buny.n's Pilgrim's Progress. Marlowe's Dr 

taustus. and Rousseau's Emile. t . 

5 hours 

204. The Creative Imagination in Contrasted Civilizatiom. (1) 
Selected representative styles and values in art. literat.ues ami 
religions of ancient Egypt, India and Confucian and Taoist 
China. Comprehensive interpretations of the cultural achieve- 
ments of those societies. Correlations of meanings and values 
cxpres«:d in literary works, symbolized in religious teachings, 
and visualized in art. Humanistic syntheses which seek to reveal 
the fuU personality of civiUzed individuals and the dominant 
characteristics of civUized societies are emphasized. 5 hours 
205 Authonty and Community. (1) Analysis, comparison, and 
evaluation of the Utopias imagined by Plato, Sir Thomas More 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, William Morris, Samuel Butler, Edward 
Bellamy and B.F. Skinner: and for further contra.sts, the dvstopi- 
as of Aldnus Huxley and George Onvell- 5 hoL 

206. Satire and Caricature in Literature and Art. (1) Satiriza- 
tions of man m representative works: in Spain, Cervantes and 
(.oya; in frame, Voltaire and Daumier; in England, Swift Ho- 
garth, and Oillray:, in Germany an.l Czechoslovakia, George 
(.rosz and Jaroslav Ha.sck; m the United States, Mark Twain and 
newspaper cartoons. Background material, which further 

.Incalure"'"' "'^ 

5 hours 

207- Modem Ih-roes and Anti-Herocs in Ufe and Literature. (1 
-) What IS a hero, and what does the notion of heroism tell us 
about human value,?" Readings include fiction, drama and 



poet,>- by Herman Melvlle. Joseph Conrad, Albert Camus Jeai, 
Genet, and other literary artists; psychological and anihropologi. 
Cdl writings by .s„ch figure* as Erik Erikson, Sigmund freud. Enc 
Hoffer, Margaret Mead. B.F. Skinner, and Allen Wheelis. 5 hours 
20ft. The Artist \ lic^ponse to Cnsis. IS90-Present. (1) The 
momentous transformations occurring in the visual arts and 
the..trr ,n turof . Similarities in att.tudes and beliefs among 
creators in botl. fields .u.d analogies among their works. The 
works are studied against their social, political, economic, sci- 
entific and intellectual background,. The crisis in realism at the 
close of the 1 9th century; the symbol-st m....e,nent. .irt nouveau 
and fin de siecle decadence; the cubist movement: effects of the 
new media of photography and cinema on .irtistic thought; 
emergence of artistic themes of dread, alienation and despair; 
manifestanoP, of the nonrational and irrational .r expressionist 
dada, surrealist, and absurdist art. , 

209 The Drvrlop ,„ „/ Nineteenth Century Hntnh Social 

irotest. (I, 2) 11 . evolving protests against the ills of 14th cen- 
tury societv resulting from rapid industrial and technological 
change. Balancing h.slori.al and liter.-.,>- appro.iches. the conne 
moves from the effects ,,1 ,l.e French revolution to the rise of 
socialism and the l„,bor Party; from the poetr>- of Shellev ,0 the 
drama of Shaw. (Fall Q.i.u-ter in Cambridge. England). )} hours 

210. Evolution and Modem Man. (3) The Danvmian and neo- 
Darwinian concepts of evolution, the evaluation of these princi- 
ples as they apply to the origin and development of man himself. 
The implicauons of the evolutionary process for modem man 
Problems concerning the social and cultural evolution of man are 
discussed with theaidof a variety of specialists. 5 hours 

211. law and Society: (1.2) The phenomenon of law and its 
relation to society. Problems in the philosopl.y of law, such as 
the nature of law and the relation of law and morality: theoreti- 
cal problems related to concrete legal issues such as free speech 
eivil disobedience and military justice. 5 hours 

212. Meaning of History. (2) A critical study of various at- 
tempts by social scieiitist.s. philosophers and historians to discern 
the pattern of the past, elaborate an explanatory model or 
schema of social growth an.l decay., and assign a purpose and 
justificatory value to hislorv. , . 

1 hours 

21.3. ne .Middle .ige,. ( I) A general introduction to the period. 

stressing cultunil .,nd M..i.,l history. Wide use „f films, tape. 

readings and dramatizations. c , ' 

a hours 

214 Human Eeology (•.-. :t) The basic principles of biological 
and sociological ecology, ,he modem concept of the ecosystem, 
with emphasis on man's pUe in it. Pollution and population 
problems wdl be major concerns, and the Cuyahoga River Basin 
will serve for purposes of demonstration. .5 hours 



215. Introduction to Analytical Methods for a Social Sctenci" 
Economics. (2, 3) The hasic maihcmaiical and graphu a! icch 
niqucs used in economic analysis. These techniques will he of a 
general nature and may be extended, .^i least in part, to other 
social sciences. No prerequisites, but students with strong back- 
ground m mathematics and/or economics will be asked to study 
more advanced topics. 5 hours 

216. American Individualism. (I) The inrellectua! and moral 
freedom and responsibility of the individual m ch.iracienstically 
American attitudes and ways of thouxht in government, htera- 
ture, religion, and philosophy. Readings m the writings of Jeffer- 
son, I.imoln. hmerson. I horcau. Whitman, Woolm.m. Channmg, 
Finney, Peirte, William James, and Oewcv. 5 hours 

217. The Edwardian Frame of Mind. {K 2) Major trends m 
England between 1880 and 1914. With the backdrop of Euro- 
pean culture, musK , poetry and the arts, the English reluctantly 
and extravagantly leave their Viuorian past behind. Before Uie 
outbreak of the "war to end all wars," England faced suffra- 
gettes, Einstein, Sarah Bernhardt, Caruso, and the Titanic dis- 
aster. Basically, the evolution of an Edwardian frame of mind 
smoothed the transition between crinolines and rag tune. The 
excesses and anxieties of the Edwardian t-ra reveal the gerR^ that 
grew into "this strange disease our modem life." 5 hours 

218. Energy and Life. Man's mterrelationsiiips with his re- 
sources; the availability and limitations of these resources in the 
realms of his environment-air, water, land, and energy. Basic 
physical and chemical realities underlying the availability of 
these finite ecological resources. 5 hours 

219. The Physics and Chemistry of Artistic Media. (1.3) Vari- 
ous theories of color, light, and op',.,i applicable in both suhtrac- 
tive (pigment) and additive (light) mixing; the Ross-Pope version 
of classical Newtonian optics. Edwin Land's variation. The chemi- 
cal phenomena operating between pigment, binder, medium, and 
various grounds. The dynamics of color and the eHect of spatial 
and tonal interaction un aesthetic response. I he nature of 
aesthetic judgment as it relates to the psychology of perception 
leadv to an unrlrrstanding of how predetermined artistic effeet- 
ure realised. Ixrcturesand demonstrations are supplemented with 
studio anri laboratoiy experiments. 5 hour^ 

220. .Studies in British Culture. (1,2) Part of a special program 
of studies designed to he taught m Cambridge, England, during 
the I-all Quarter. Normally taught by professors from the De- 
partments of Histoiy and English. British culture srudicd from 
different angles, and with various emphdi.es, but always with an 
eye for doing thing* that could not be done in Hiram, Ohio. 
Numerous field trips, on-site investigations and a research paper. 
Preference is given to upperclassman. 5 hours 

221. Religious Existentialism. ( I) The movement of existential- 
ism in jts quest for meaning in a universe threatened by absurdi- 
ty. The human condition in both its phenomcn jlogical and met- 
aphysical dimensions, Those thinkers who ar.^oie that meaning 
can only he found within ihe framework of nan's finitude, and 
those who look for transcendent meaning. The existentialist's 



search for an understanding of reality which will lend support to 
responsible "man on the way." Existentialists considered are 
Kierkegaard, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, Heidegger, Sartre, Camus, 
Marcel, Buber, Tillich, Whitehead and Hartshomc. 5 houn 

222. Human Sexuality. (I, 3) Th^ nature and function ol hu- 
man sexualit> . The biological aiul clinical aspects of se\uahtv , its 
psychological and social dimensions, and selected aNjH-cts of its 
treatment in the humanities. Religious attitudes toward nun's 
sexuality, theoretical formulations of the nature and sigtiifiiante 
of sexuality, and ethical treatments of the subject. 5 hours 

223. One^TwO' Infinity. {'^, S) Traces two of the central ion- 
cept^ ot mathc. >atics, ^lariinK with their origins m the (lassu.il 
uorld and following then dcve^pment through to the present 
lime, ihe concepts of number and magnUudc, .ind thc-rr lelation 
to the philosophy of the Pythagorean? .tnd the developim-iit (d 
geometry' and algebra. The retumng problems of the mfiiiite and 
the rnfinitesimal in the history- of mathematics and science. 
Strongly historical course, with emphasis on the ideas of math- 
ematics rather than the techniques, while studying simple prob- 
lems which elucidate the ideas. 5 h.furs 

224. 77ie Humanism of Jean-Paul Sartre. (I) Two related di- 
mensions of Sartre's humanism, as a man of letters, author of 
many plavs and several novels and e>says, and as a hum.uiist 
existentiahst who insists that existential philosophy is a courage- 
ous affirmation of man. An examination of both his literarv and 
his philosophic writings, including A^dujtd, !Vo Exit, Dirty Hands, 
The Devil and the Good Lord. The Tra7iscendance of the Ego, 
and Existentialism. 5 /lourt 

225. French Literature as Grand Opera. M) A numln-r of grand 
operas whose story lines wen- inspired by some of France's best 
wnters. In each case, the original story or play is studied for iis 
own merits as literature, then the transformations m the operatic 
libretto are noted. The miisu and how it interacts with the 
drama to create a work of .11 1, 5 hours 

220. From ITieatrc and Ft, turn to Film. (1) The <ie( isimis im- 
plicit in turning a work of one medium (theatre or tu tion) nito 
anot?'fr medium (filr.i). Drhnnig ihe film, examining ic> b.i:,ic 
concepts and its form as art by distinguishing 11 from its htei.iry 
predecessor. Several plays, short stories and novels are stuclied. 
then the filmed version is studied a.s film. 5 hour% 

227. The Revolutionary Generation of 1776. {2) The political 
^bought of Uie Rcvolutionarv generation m its historical context. 
ri:e remarkahlc-the revolutionary-events of that time which 
compelled men to engage m serious yet practical political think- 
ing. T.^ grasp these men's political principles we must know fully 
the whcte range of problems they faced. To what extent those 
political principles guided the activities of the Revolutionary 
generation. Some of the more important political tracts of the 
time, includin;? the debates of the Constitutional Convention, 
Some of the 1 8th century's more formulaic statements of politi- 
cal philosophy, those of Locke and Montes<|uieu. Some .standard 
monographs on the Revolutionary period, e.g., Carl Becker's 
famous study of New York. 5 hours 



22H Man and Cosmos. (I, 3) Some of thv more imi>(>rt.int 
philosophical implications of contcrnporan' phys.cs. Ihr trans- 
formation from classical to prc^cnt-day physics. The relation be- 
tween chance and order in the physical world. I he broader 
meaning of the physicist's understanding of this relation, not 
only for the sciences, but for human life and society as well. A 
background in one of the sciences, preferably phvsics» or in 
philosophy is recommended. 5 hours 

230. To Cope With the Past. ( 1. 2) A basic problem of Westeni 
civilization which is particularly relevant to twentieth century 
Germany. From the time of the 1914-1918 War through the 
post-1945 period. Germany has tried in a number of ways to 
cope with the past of the Western world, its own mythic past, 
and the guilt of its immediate past. 5 hours 

231. Spi'nts.al and Literary Monuments of the English Renais- 
sance. (1,^ 2) The creative transition from medieval abbey and 
castle to pan^h church and manor house in Renaissance England. 
Important rcligiou.*; and literary documents in the context of 
famous places and noble monuments. Offered off campus only. 

5 hours 

232. Science, Technology, and History in Pre- Industrial and In- 
dustrial Britain. (2, 3) The interplay between science, technolo- 
gy, and history in Britain from the early 17th century to the 
mid-19th century. The impact of science on thought, the popu- 
larization of science, the mterplav of science and technology, 
and the impact of technology upon the social, economic, and 
political structure of Britain. Class discussions based upon read- 
ings from significant scientific and literary thinkers (Bacon, New- 
ton, Priestley, Jonjon, Pope, etc.), field tnps (science museums, 
industries, Laxton, Glasgow, etc.), appropriate drama produt- 
tioni and concerts, and a research project. Offered off campus 
o"^y- 5 hours 

233. Religion and Education in America. (1, 2) The trends and 
issues in the relationship between religion and education in 
America. An historical survey of religious and moral concerns 
within religious thought and practice, and the combination of 
secular and religious concerns in parochial education. The funda- 
mental issues behind the contemporary debate about the proper 
roles of religion and education in a pluralistic society in which 
moral, religious and secular viewpoints constantly interact. 

5 hours 

234. Historical Backgrounds in English Literature: Selected 
Topics. (1, 2) Part of a special program of studies in Bntish 
culture to be taught in Cambridge, England. Students will read 
representative works of English literature and become familiar 



with the historical n>iKcrnb and events thjt ,trr reflected in 

5 hours 

235. From History ^> Iha^ia: Shakespeare's lluton /^ivi. (1) 
The imaginative transfoniiation of hi^toncal .u tiiahtie^ into artis- 
tic presentations. Analyses and interpretations of Shakespeare's 
ten history play.s. Emph.i.Ms on (a) ShakespcareN nisi^its into 
end conscioiK development of the motives and methods involved 
in efforts to get, exercise, and hold economic, political, or moral 
power, the final consequences of thov efforts; (h) Shakespeare *s 
skill in dramatizing those insights; and (c) recun-cncrs ot Shakes- 
pearean themes in the political activities of our own century. 

5 houn 

230. Mystique and Reality: 7 he Emtrgence^of 'he .Modem 
Woman. (1,2) The changing status of woinci^ m Western soci- 
eties; the vanety of roles open to women, how popular defini- 
tions of "woman" and "family" have evolve<l. Documentary 
period Uterature which illustrates how women have thought and 
felt about the role society has given them. 5 hours 

237. Geometry and Nature. (3) Certain geometnc aspects of 
nature and the role of geometry in the development ami under- 
standing of physical theories. Topics inclu<le logic and deductive 
(axiom) systems; symmetry in nature; projections, rotations, and 
translations, and invariant properties; geoinetry~a dcscnption of 
space; relativity. 5 hours 

238. American Folk Culture. (1,. 2) Aspects of rural Amencan 
culture, 1760-1860, witli .m empha.«5is on the Cooperetown area. 
Folkloie, primitive art, literary background, .uid rural crafts. Pos- 
sible texts: Cooper, 'Ihr hnneers; Crevecocur, Letters from an 
American farmer; Rourke, Amencan Humor; Ht>de, American 
Life in the 1840's. Offered off campui only. .5 hours 

239. The Phenomenon of Jewish Sunnval. (1. 2) The histoncal 
phenomenon of the survival of the Jewish people .uul tlieir main- 
tenance of a continuous identity for close to 4,000 years, half of 
it lived without formal corporate structure or established home- 
land. Facts will be filtered through the different perspectives of 
the discipline of religious thought, the science of sociology, and 
psychology. 5 ^^^^ 

240. The City of Paris. (I) The cultural -historical-art is tic-social- 
political-geographical fabric that comtitutcs the phenomenon of 
a unique city with a personality of her own. Parks, places, archi- 
tectural and historical monuments, bistyos, the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, the Sorbonne, museums and churches. Everything that 
contnbutes to the flavor of Parii, from the Hotel de Ville and its 
two kinds of police to her cuisine. 5 hours 
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Hiram gets 

$1 10,375 grant 



HIRAM - Hiram CoIIokc has 
WPlvfd n Rrnnt from 

Ihr N/jtlonal ICndowment for 
tho Humanities to help carry 
out Its new curriculum program 
which has received national 
alien* ion. 

OutrlRht fundn of $60,375 plus 
$50,000 in matching funds will 
be for use in the next two 
ycnrs. Half of the matchinR 
funds — $25.0^ — will pro- 
vided by the '-ollege. 

HiraTT wns one of seven in- 
stitutJons listed in the April 
'ssuc 0* ••Changing Times" 
as schools wh^ch have modem- 
ixed their programs to meet 
c^'angmg needs. 

T^-^ jnagaxine article notes 
thaf Hiram re^'uced its require- 
ments *Si majors and replaced 
Its trncIiUon.ii fresh mnn pro- 
gram by tutorinls and a common 
IccfUT course. 

Th" two-week Freshmrin In- 
«tit»te initiated last yeiir 
at Mirnm .stn»s5jc« communlca- 
lionn .skills. A new y<»ftr-Iong 
cou**sc for freshman. **The 
^^v^ntic^il Century .^nd Its 
Ho<'*«:, ' examines present-day 
proNems and their h slorlcal 
root^. 

Hiram also replaced tradition- 
al majors with areas of Con- 
cent r,n ion whieh are clusters of 
reJated courses crossing de 
Danmenlal lines and making 
♦Jie curriculum more flexible. 

President EJmef .Jagow cred- 
ited Dr. George Morgan. Hiram 
Co1lc^»e planning coordinn'or for 
his wor> on the new curri- 
culum program and Ijt prepar- 
jng tt!e propr/.s.-*! which resulted 
in the grant. 

The National Endowment for 
the HomnnitJe« is an Independ- 
ent acency of the govem- 
mrnt established five yeiirs 
ago to support scholarship and 
cUucittion in the humanities. 

OthAr natMal puMicattons 
which hav** cited Hiram's pro- 
fimn incltMk ^he Ch^uitlan 
Science A^Ion/tor. 55atttrd;iy Rc- 

view of Literature. The 
Chrrmielc of Htpher f*>5i)CHtlon 
and United IVe^:*^ Intenialional. 



Ravenna Record Courier T^ebruary, 1969 



Hiram Receives Grant 
For New Curriculum 



HIRAM — A revamped cur- 
riculum program at Hiram Col- 
lego eliminating mujors and 
stressing freshmen orientation 
received a ^.000 boost from 
the? National Endowment f<ir the 
Humanities. The grant to Hiram 
was the largest of 40 awarded to 
38 colleges and universities and 
two other educationfcl associa- 
tions. 

Some $30»000 has been made 
available in direct support An 
additional •W)»000 was offered, 
provided Hiram College pro- 
duces matching money 

The National Endowment for 
the Humanities is a federal 
agency dedicated to the support 
and strengthening of the study 
Of the humanities and related 
social sciences. 

The new curriculum, to begin 
next falK features a two-week 
Freshman Institute before the 
start of classes in the fall to 
stress creativity and self expres- 
sion'in workshop-type sessions. 

Meeting with a professor in 
small groups of 10 to 15. the 
students will learn what is ex* 
pected of them at Hiram. In- 
dividual thought, and research 
will be emphaslied with the idea 
that learning is more than re- 
peating what -is read in text- 
After regular classes start, 
freshmen will meet in groups 
of 10 to 12 with a professor who 
will also be their advisor At 
these P>eshman Tutorials, pos- 
sibilities for the future will be 



discussed and the emphasis will 
be on broadening hcizons and 
stimulating thought in areas ot 
mutual studcnt-teaf-her interest. 

All freshmen will also meet a5 
a group in a common course 
billed "The Twentieth Century 
and Its Roots." 

In this class, the college will 
US'* many facllltie,*! in the ex- 
amination of the major pro 
blems and issues of the day such 
as racism, povertv and ur- 
ban blight. 

Guest experts, campus lec- 
turers, films, panels, debate^ 
and many other devices will 
be used to stimulate though! 
and discussion. Traveling play.<> 
and concerts will also be 
brought in to supplement other 
materials. 

During upperclass years undet 
the new Hiram program, each 
student will be required tc 
choose at least three Inter- 
disciplinary Courses from a 
number which will be available 

These courses will be taught 
by two or more professors from 
two or more departments, dis- 
cussing different' facets of the 
same problem or topic, In man> 
oases these courses will re- 
vhicc the often-dull introduc- 
tory courses required of student* 
m areas of study other thar 
those of their major interest. 

Instead of majors, the new 
Hiram curriculum will em- 
phasize ••areas of conccntra 
•lon* made up of clusters ol 
related courses . 



Ravenna Record^Courler , Ohio 
June lOt 1969 



Christian Science Monitor 




Hr!Io folks! 

U. S. Senator SUepben Young is hail- 
ing Kiram College at the first college 
in the nation to produce an answer to 
ntudent demanfls for more meanlnp{ful 
tnodcm cducatitm. 

fn September. Hiram will introduce 
a major ye«r«lung course. "Twentieth 
Century and Its Roots." as a re<|uire 
m'ent for a)' freshmen. Hiram officials 
already have arranged for nationally 
known experts to meet with students 
and discuss current topics such as stu- 
dent alienation, poverty, civil llt)erties. 
pollution and prevalent confusion over 
moral values. Filmed interviews with 
Malcolm X. James Baldwin and the 
late Dr. Martin Luther King. Jr. will 
be shown. 

"Were President Garfield, a famed 
Hiram alumnus, alive today, he would 
no doubt rejoice that other university 
presidents, including Stanford of Cali- 
fornia, have written Hiram express- 
ing interest in this program." Senator 
Young says in his column from Wash- 
ington. 

Young predicted other colleges will 
copy the Hiram prt>gram. 



Cleveland Plain Dealer 
June 11, 1969 

Lesson From Hiram 

The common complaint. by student 
protesters everywhere that higher educa* 
tibD has failed to keep up-to datc has been 
beard and heeded at Hiram College. 

As a result. Iliram's new course on 
•The Twentieth Century and its Roots/' a 
requirement for all freshmen beginning in 
Septfinber» should be an answer to the crit* 

ICS. 

Hiram*s approach to updating Includes 
filmed interviews with such persons as writ* 
er James Baldwin and the late Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther Kine and Malcolm X.it also 
features discussion to be spurred by visitors 
to the campus who are knowledgeable about 
inch things as poverty, moral values, civil 
bbertles and potlutioo. 

Hiram's offering should be worth the at> 
tent ion also of educational institutions 
which have tfot yet found ways to answer 
their critics. 



Trends • .^^^day. May 17. 1969 

How relevant can a college get? 

This fall Hiram College in Hiram, Ohio, 
will introduce i* now yearlong cf^ursc for 
freshmen called "Twentieth Century and lu 
Roots/* 

It's the administration's answer to sludcnl 
demands for more mcanint^ful (*ducation. 

Nationally known experts will meet with 
freshmen on xuch currciU topics as nvil 
rights, student alionation. poverty, pollution, 
and the current confusion over rtSm -M vjilurs. 

Among learning materials to be used will 
be filmed interviews with the late Ftev. Dr 
Martin Luther King Jr. and Malcolm X. and 
with James Baldwin. 

Several other universities, nmonn them 
Stanford, are looking mto freshman pro* 
grams similar to Hiram*s. 



Saturday Review 
March 15, 1969 

Academic Innovation 

In the facs of the Icnowledge expk>- 
sfcm,** student unrest, and the demands 
of black students, college educators have 
begun to reconsider the .structure and 
content of tholr tradUlnn^bound currie* 
ula. Recent efforts emphasize intcnlis- 
dplinary study, a flexible individti Jized 
curriculum, and a closer working rela- 
tionship between pmfessor and student. 
Particular stress has been placed on re- 
vising the freshman year. 

Last month at Stanford University, 
the Sttidy of Education at Stanford 
(SES), reporting cn its two-year exam- 
ination of undergraduate education, pro- 
posed: a freshman tutorial In vs^hich a 
professor would work closely with a 
handful of students, a minimal ntimber 
of required courses, more interdiscipti- 
nafy work* and strengthened counseling. 
yu» Provost Herbert Packer, chairman 
^ of the study committee, said the mem- 
ben were "profoundly convinced that 
die kev to minging the cognitive siyle 
of students, of making college a dislitic* 
tively adult experience, lies in the frenh- 
man year.'* 
^^ Edttcators elsewhere seem to agree. 
fnnnrOMRifjf in Ohk^Tbai aevb1o|M aT^ 
I two-week summer orientation program 
^ whidi all ftethmen. thirty facultf' 
ffiemberfl^ and thirty upperclassmen dla^ 
(tm • tubject of mafor concern. Thf 
^traditional freshman program has l)eed 
•crapped for tutoHuli and a comtrKiii 
fectitre course, n iio Twcntirlh Oiittiry 
and liv ntMiH,"* 
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'New Curriculum 
Merits Your Support' 

In Jutu! of 1%9. ScMi.or Edihu Gci.in,. U | ron.itd «( Look MaiM 
f'"'""^"' :!"•''•""• ••"-VO...I C.Hn,,;r "C .,os n Hold 

i>i'ii.:%:::^un;:::i^r''''' 

Coninicntin^: on nuficuinm. iVli hoii.iid ..nid "lodcWs < ur- 
rruilum cIkmIs Ihu stuflonts hy ..phihn,. oil iMoi.kI.I fiom .kIk 
rmnd from body. inlolK. l fro,,, |,vl„,,. "A Mudn,! „u,M l,!,v' a 
Hun :o o ordj hrc llu' .i,l of ,M,n„,r. ii„H,rj,l .,,,.1 .,rt,(H, lojvthc, 
ll.(' tcM of lh,s od,ic,,l,()n w.ll hv nol ., sl.,d<Mit^ ..h.hly to vv*,* 
n»,l,/c. t)nl the way he l,v(»s 

Last week J.nnos Krslo,i tn hr. Nt-w Yo,k h,nos synd,. iJod 
( olumn nolod Ihut H.^rv.ird U„.v<M..,ly ..-.k,,,,... ,n pr,v.il<. '•WhHI.or 
ri s paM .jsbn,),ptrons .,boi,l ,,oll,onty, !,,( .,||y, jdni,bs,o„;. coursos 
ot study. ,tro rtMlIy ,clcv.i,U to the prol)|r,iis ol the J9/0s." 

IN MY JUOGMENI. one ol Ihe r<..,.ons (or the (^x,ste,iM^ of 

to chanue. Hirdni CoIIcko. hy ,nst.h,l,i,j. ,l*. "New Cornculunr 
'.ooms to 1)0 won on its way toward cvolv„i^ a thouRhtfnl and t.nioly 
*iaaptation to toniorrow s so( ,oty 

The New Currlcnlnni ,b the l,rsl o( ras,on large amounts of 
students and faculty t,nie have heiMi directod ,n shared inoinrv 
into areas or cnrrer.t concern. „i tlu^ aradennc setting 

The need of the sli,!l(Mit lo unde,Mdnd. ,n a personal way the 
chniato of these (Janiorous days. "Iho rwent,eth Century and ,tb 
Koots. and make a ni(M,iinKfijl respo,,s(» ,s surely at the heart of 
a lonjj Hiram traddion. 

IF WHAT I HAVt orSCRIUfI) for yoi. Old Crads seems too lar 
out or too much of a (h.niiic. id ,ne ,«M,i„}d you that Hiram yt:uht' 
.)ios <j,id fnends of Ihram li.,ve so,,,:!, I. Ihroujjh ,n.iny collej'o 
>!i'ner*,t,(»,,s to I),: respi»,,'.,l)l(. . » |he lii„i,a,i ( ommun,ty 

Ihe (le,..ree()l II,,'. ,(".por,-.,l»,l,|y ,■. irll.Tled ,n the ( o,}tr,lmt,on 
m.,de III w,de va,iely ol pr(jless,(>,,.. .„id vocations .uid i,i tite 
uciMini,: way ,n wind, ,ii.,i,y .ilunim liuin.i,, rosonues ,n lh.it 

»»""*v- »' n,e tl,.,l the ' New Ciiriculunr ,s „, the 

Mirne Iraditjo,, 

I FH I IHI New < („,(( I, li„ii I', deserving: ol your e,ilhus,.r.|ic 
and ):ene,.,l h,i.„i( ij| M,pp(„( IMeasr he):tn Ihe ,iew y.M, hy mmhT 
mr. .i (he(k to New(:i,n,( ul,i,i,. Development Olfice. Iht.im CoIIim'o 
whh h ( (>,jld insure Mie I,,,.],,. ,.,( ^la i-.s or the ,»ew p,<,riam What 
heller way could you st.,rt the |<)/()s lh.„i hy keop,n^.» your CoIUye 
mov,fu; .ihead to fulf,ll today's educahonal fu^ods for her studi^nts 



Sincerely, 

6^> 



President 
Alumni Council 
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By DKENA MIROW 

Staff Wrilor 

HIRAM Those who 
Wtnl to know wiiui today's 
ttudenlK mean when they 
call for "relevant edma- 
tlon** will find the aniwer at 
Hiram College. 

'•Relevant" is only («ne of 
many adjecllves which has 
been used to describe tlie in- 
novative "new cuiTiculum" 
which the sm»ill liijerai arts 
toliege, .'{f) inile.s north ol 
Cleveland, introduced thjs 
fall. 

The cnrriculuin is the re- 
Riill of Iwii years planning 

l>y all sejimenls of the cam- 
]>iis cominunily. llincludo.s 
•MX basic parLs— the fresh- 
ni.m iasl It iiie. the freshman 
(•«»iloqniuin. the 20lh century 
.••lul lis roots, areas of coii- 
* .^ntraiiim. inlerdisclplinary 
t'ourscs ami activity units. 

•"i'he idea Is to make 
learning' more flexible aiui 
oM'iIin^. In demonstrate the 
liroadne.ss of k n o w 1 edge 
rather than package it in III- 
III' hoxfs called courses/* 
•'xplaincd Huam President 
l*J:iicr Ja;;ow 

THK CURKICin.UM was 
\i.ii,vA npon the premise 
"ihat hy giving students 
more frt-cdom and monj re- 
sponsibility, along with the 
i^pporlur.'Jy for more indi- 
vidual faculty guidance, a 
college can create an at- 
mosphere in which both aca* 
dcmic inquiry and perional 
growth will nourish." 

h'rcrtlmien quickly were 
ninucrsed in the ''new cur- 
ncnhun** when they arrived 
(ill canipns last month for a 
two wt:ik froKhman Insli- 
luie which wan ((eared to 
i*i':pha.si/.<» creativity and 
srlf expression. 

The K t u d e n I n ipent an 
tunny as 14 hours a day dis* 
cii.ssing books. viewing 



thought*provoklng movies, 
listening to panel di.scus* 
sions and lectures on com- 
munication and related sub- 
jects, participating in hu- 
man relations laboratories 
and writing four papers. 

The 350 freshmen divided 
into 26 srr'.all grouj>s, each 
with a faculty adviser, for 
many of the projects, in- 
cluding the filming oi a 
movie. 

lOach group was given an 
"almost foolproof* camera 
and eight minutes of film. 
The students could produce 
any kind of movie they 
wished as an exercise in or- 
ganization, clear relation- 
ships, coherence and com- 
munication. 

MOST STUDKN'I^ and 
faculty found the institute 
worthwhile and said it 
achieved its goals-^-stre.ss- 
ing the impor ance of effec- 
tive communication, point- 
ing out the need for creativi- 
ty and imaKination. break- 
Ing down traditional facul- 
ty-student barriers, giving 
the students an idea of what 
their education should ho 
liice and orienting them to 
the campus and its facili- 
ties. 

Now that the insthuto is 
over, freshmen aie partici- 
pating in two other pro- 
grams— the colloquia and a 
course in the twentieth cen- 
tury and its roots. 

The colloquia are courses 
which center on a particular 
theme or topic, but are not 
introductory courses to a 
particular academic disci- 
plint. They pitta emirfiasis 



on the person..! dnncn.sion 
of learnnig uml on effective 
Heading and wrliing and 
serve as *'aTi mtroduction to 
srhol.ir.sliip ii: ihc ]l»)cral 
arts traduion. ' 

l Ye.shmen nmbi lake two 
colloquia duriiig their iirst 
year on campn^ K.toh collo- 
qma will havt 1;) lo ''2 stu- 
dents. TlU' 30 topics slated 
for the firjitqi.jrlcr include 
• The Daemonic Side of 
Man*', ••I'riva'^y: Personal 
and Public".; "The Impact 
of Twentieth .\:ui Germany 
on T w e n 1 1 1» t h Century 
Though and Experience"; 
fiwd "l';duca1n»n: Can It be 
Made Demo<nMUc?*\ 

"Tl'n Twentieth Century 
and Us Hoots'* is a year* 
]:mg (ourse which will ex« 
amine contcniiwary issues 
8uch as aliena;ion, racism, 
nationalism, imperialism 
and the population explo- 
sion. 

i:A(^H topic wjII be in- 
troduced with a statement 
of its import. mce using 
gue-sl speakers, fihns. de- 
bates .tnd pane! discussions. 

In his sophomore or junior 
ytMr. the llirani Miidonl will 
select a major urea of con- 
cc'iuration to which he will 
devote most ol ins lime dur- 
ing his last two years on 
cain{Mis. 

It may be a traditional 
major such as hi.story or 
pliysica. or it inay he a 
more individually tailored 
p r 0 K r m such as Latin 
Amoricu studies or classical 
hun^anitirs. 

The up|K»rcl;issmon also 
will broaden and integrate 
their koowlodKO by taking 



at least Uu-ee liiterdiscipll- 
nary courses, each one 
taught by at least two fac- 
ulty members from at least 
two dtjiartments. 

Along with his academic 
credits, the student also 
must receive activity units 
by participating m phviical 
educauon, social action 
work, dramatics, music, 
writing, lutlorinfe or some 
other type of extracurricu- 
lar activity. 

IN ADDITION to academ- 
ic growth a.id dovelopment, 
there also has oeen physical 
growth and development on 
the JLIu«4m campus during 
the past year- 
Four new buildings — a 
$1.4-mUUon sludcnt center, 
a $1.6 - million humaniUrs 
and social «scierco building, 
»00,000 art center and a 
$30,000 biology station have 
been opened since last 
spring. 

The Kennedy Student *?en- 
ter Wn.s made p o .5 n i h I e 
through a j:it» tro.M liiruin 
trustee Kiiwin 1., Kennedy 
and his wi:e, Jiuili. 

When Kennody, Uav/ a 
partner in Lehman Brotmrrs 
of New Yurk. was a student 
at Ohio University in the 
1920s, he recieved a i&i stu- 
dent loan from «i fund ad- 
minlsted by a lliram irii.s- 
tee. At that time he vowed 
he would someday don;ite 
money to the college which 
made li |)os.«;ibie for iiim to 
continue his education. 

The Krohrmg Art Ceatcr 
was built with funds donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
^Vohrlng and Mrs. WUliam 
Krobriog. 
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Hiram ColSeoe Pushes 

Oilio Experiment May Serve tis Model of 
Decomputcriicd and Pcrson«il Approach 
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i^RAM. Oi!in (i:ri)— 
n:;A?n C ^/p ;- ]*i.»f. Ji»hn 
F-i'nw sijcirncliy Minis 
toil.iv';. M\j'lcnt: "He dnp.v. 
Ti"; w Ml? to l»p ;Hn IKM 

Tlio ':tniI«''iiJ w.inis to 
5l:iMy linn.;;.* iiil* irsl. 
.111.! conr«*in linn. 1!p m'Ki 
a closor rrInt!on»lii|) with 
}r; ])rnfrssor.s. jlr w.inis 
to plnn hi^ own com. so of 
fM ly. nol have it impo<;rii 
on him 

'I'o'AMiil thosp ^nuU, llir- 
pni Collone Ihi.'? >v ir iniro- 
clurcfl a new cuniculinn in 
whjch fi e '^hnion s t ini y 
f>ur!i prohloms aiicna- 
tK«n And iho j:onorniion 
^•.Tp, profc^>or5 inopt their 
f.:tH|pn*s in convorsation 
ot-,.„pr of 10 to 1? ?nd 
♦ 'inlcmporary films nnd 
J r .1 m a supplcinont Icc- 
♦urps and th» classic 
books. 

Unique Proprnms 

Stiidrnt^, f rco^i f.om 
m.iny nrjd n'«|iiironirnt.<; 
«<nd n'id r-n!'\f'v roniso.^, 
jn.iy flrvisi^ inin^nc slndy 
p;o;:r.n\'»^ that riri. nnoss 
(:pparl«nrni.il ^ivs. 'I'hoy 
(Ti'dit for cxir.i- 
rinricnlir rmioavor.'; Riirh 
p^i sor'n] work or tutoring 
disndv.'inlnsH youn;;slrrs'. 

The rivij^cd cnrncnlnm 
miy sorve a.s a modol for 
othor '•oPrpjcs .<;cckinpf rc- 
If^van^y and a personal 
d impn.i ion t o cfluration 
In a day when sludonLq 
prvl*"^ t aUoul on i mo<led 
Cfr.irr»r^ ;ind hein;; data 
propc^Jsod ihroiiRh hi^j, im- 
pr-rsnp.d institiitionr. 

Offir;;i]<; cif olhor sHiool.*;. 
f n «• I ndin;; p\pcrinipnial 
II *mp hsH; roiioj*i: hrinp; 
or:i:mi/«'d at A m h o r s t, 
Mi ;. . !inv<^ visited lliram 
to f:t\:dy the new ciirricu- 

":t <pcak> to the whole 
relpvanre thing— and it 
P^.nSC.3 muJiter fdiication- 
«nlly/ rry^ Itohert Calk, 
a* '.nciaio do.Ti of .^Jiiidents. 

"It i • ^^'^t antirint nrient- 
i*d " Klmpr Jagow, 

p»-»xifU'nt of the IJ'iO* 
sVv'dcr.t liho.ral arts col- 



ley; p. lorai pd X") m i 1 p n 
fioiiili.MNf. rf (Mcvi'i.ir.!. 

i! rov'spd rnir'cii- 

Inin ItM'H'.p^ on thr* firsh- 
ni in \ r:\v. 

\*'\\' ; indcnM arri^p nn 
ranipii; t\\t) wrr]%.i hrfmc 
n"*:rd;ir t l.iqnvs l)Pj:in (o 
p.nlicrpatp ill a frP:.hman 
MvJiliMc, an f xliilaralin;: 
mlrodiirlion to ci>lle;v* 
!hat rmpha.<;i7.rs prisonal 
e\pre...';ion m a variety of 
jnrtli.i, 

*rhi.<; year\<; fiPKlimen 
workcfi 12 to K hours a 
day writinj* thpme*;, mak- 
ini; .<;prochr.s, vipwin,*: and 
d i R c u ^Mv\^ provoi'alive 
commercial motion pic- 
ture.*? and li'^tcninp; to lec- 
tures on lanRUa^ft and 
communications skills, Ka- 
rnlty jriiMnrtf. s mrt re;;ii- 
larly with tn*» .stndcnts in 
seminar groups of a dozen 
or and offered indivi- 
dual help as ncpded. 

Students also produced 
original, eight - m 1 n xt t c 
fjl MS— writing the seripts. 
pl.iying the parl.s, man- 
ning the cameras and edit- 
ing the film. One film, for 
e .\ a m p 1 e, p o r t r nyed 
through movements of the 
hands a range of human 
emotions. Another was 
concerned with wa.stc — of 
time, resources and hu- 
man potential, A third 
focuscfl on lonelines,*!, 

Seminar-Type Clasite.^ 
Once regular classes be- 
gin, th** first-year students 
enroll in freshman collo- 
qnia. The.^c are . eminar- 
type clas.^e.s In which 10 to 
12 students and profc,s,':or 
take an informal, cnnver- 
sat ional approach to a 
subject. 

From course descrip- 
tions and biographical 
material sent to them dur- 
ing the summer, the fresh- 
men pick the subject and 
the profcs.sor for their 
colloquia. The Instructors 
al5r) are volunteers, each 
having como forward with 
the Idea for the cour?;^ he 
w.mtcd to teneh :Jnd the 
manner he wished to pre- 



sent It Toplcji run Iht 
academic • '^^trum: 'Man 
and ITfs N inral Environ- 
ment.** "Crisis in Anipri- 
ca,** "Jli.Uo'yanfi Fiction,' 
''Com pu icrs and the 
Mind.'' "Art: Image, Medi- 
um and Mpanin': " I 

.\onp of thp e«»I'nf|uia is 
an inirodnrtni-y ^tirvey to 
a p irltcH'or dI.^rip4ine, 
r e.i< !i yr, tniendiMl to 
inf-nduec thr* StMHeill*; to 

!u"-m' a r • s ^eh«'' I' htp 
1 |.rou;'h euni -c i-orMeni 

t,h.«t jelatcT to Ills ii 'cr- 

All ficshnuMi a'.o are 
eni'o!|pi| !n an innovative 
ye.ir • l<»ng cour .e, *'Tlie 
Twentieth CVnturv and tts 
Koois,*' which examines 
eoiiienip*ir.iry i«<;iie,s ,^uch 
as alMNiatinn, raeisin, m.i- 
t ioMalis'in. the jt^'ncr.'dion 
g;ip and Ihe urb:ifi crisis. 
(I'UPst lecture", films, pa- 
nel diseussion.s, dramatic 
presentation* and small 
semin. with .student 
)ead« aUf brought into 
tlio <our*je. along with 
faculty members from a 
wide range of depart- 
ments 

Tradinj; in the bT-.titut^, 
colloquia and "twentieth 
century** Is on a ''pass- 
fail" basis. 

Three Su!>jert< 
Freshmen take one ad- 
ditional collr.^e dunng the 
t wo academic qti.irters 
they are enrolled in collo. 
quia and tuM atldit ional 
eoiir<(S the f»iher quarter, 
Hiram .<;eveial ye.ns ago 
pioneered the system 
in which each student 
studies three subject*? dur- 
ing each of Ihe three 
quarter^. 

Aspects of the new cur* 
riculum applicable to liir- 
am's uppercla.<ismen, as 
well .Ts freshmen, arc the 
replacement of "majors'* by 
areas of concentration and 
eslabli.shnieiit of intenli.*;* 
eiplinaiy courses tauglit 
by at lea«^^t two profes<;ors 
from at least two rlopart- 
ments. 

The aieas of concent ra- • 
tion in which the students 
study in depth for two 
years may involve a single 
academic department or 
cut across departmental 
lines. The student may, " 
with the assi<;tance of his 
faculty advi.ser, devi,se a 
unique area of concentra- 
tion that meets hi'J indivl- 
dual int'^rejsts as well as 

Pleaso Turn to Pj. 7, Col. 1 



Hiram College 
Puis Stress 
on individual 

Conltnurd from OCh r;ii:« 
x)\^ ri>no;:c\ very flexible 
JT'inircinonl::. 

Tlic fiuTiculum rovisiiiii 
^xolvril from ivtommcn- 
W.ilioiis nf au n«lniinUlr;i- 
iion-fat uliy i,;.sk foae 
A sliuloni Jidvisory com* 

"'l IuM e was a ^leal ileal 
of siujrnl input,' Trp.s- 

f*\ampl<*, clnwj ;;i7c. 'I'lm 
5;tudcni5 pressed hard on 
ihis. They said, otiec you 
past J 5. you might a:i 
wrll^;o to 90/ 

The result wan that 1h« 
frc.^liniau jn?.i.i(jif ^ i h <* 
fi-c.sluiieu coltorinia anti 
other course.^? arc ori;an- 
in K'lonps of 10 lo 12 
clndeut^ 

•J tlujil. Ilioiautlenls feel 
a ron,%>dorablft r.ensc of 
AuUinr. Iiipand re.sponKihl- 
lily/ J.i^inv said 

I'rof. Sliaw, dueclnr <if 
the nv;>hin:m inMiluteand 
leadiT of one of iia 20 
f Indent :>eminac ;;rou|).-\ 
^.il with Iii^ iio/.i!n .stu- 
dent': in a circle of ch;urs- 
i.dknv; .d)onL Charles 
J)ickeii5; .ukI what he haji 
lo ;ay u> Joday'ii world. 

MiMleivilipy a di.scUhMon 
of UicK.MjK* IS.'jt novel 
-Ifaiii Time.--/ Miaw r^^- 
f'^rnMl to ono character 
who npptstred to emei^c an 
a siicce>6fnl ficlf-made 
nian and of another who 
failed lo ri.se from poverty. 
The pomt Shaw, an Kiu 
j)rofe.s:»or, wa5 wak- 
m;;: was that Ihe character 
who hwlo it had some 
social ossein golnfi for him 
whilo the onn who didn't 
had only Jiahllities. 

•J)oe'5 thii . have any 
r/»levanc<» to the hlackn in 
Ihe |;heiio or Ihi* people m 
Appjlachia?" Shaw jj^ked 
After an nnimatcd diM-n.v 
Mon, ite j^ronp nf Mudoni.i 
appeanti to ai;iee that 
J^cken:.' commentiiry on 
JOtlj cenlury Kn;;land has 
applicati(m.s today. 

Shaw ended liis diix-uf;- 
lion by tcUing hi.i stu- 
dent* wher* ha woiild be 



THE NEIGHBORS By George Clark ^ 



iini Iff' 



f 




Oh,^ my huibond felt ho was getting too cid to 
keep cn teoching college. So ho grew thot bcord 
ortd now people toke him for o student/' 



for Iho vemainder of the 
ilhy and encouraged them 
to seek inm out If they 
needed help with a theme 
that was due the next day. 

Discussing the close re- 
latioi* hip with students 
And Use emphasis on com* 
munication. Shaw said, 
"Wi'Ve had freshmen who 
coni» here and never .say a 
wor«." in class for four 
yciM.s. They let the more 
articulate and verbose 
take ovorl 

•"Now wc fed wc Jiave an 
oppot'tunity to ^•et them 
talkuig and if Ihcy get 
started, they^ll continue.* 
Ho 5aid he expects con- 
tinuing effects from hav- 
ing faculty membcrK from 
alt departments partidpat* 
ing in 4 program that 
dwells on expression. 

•J don't thmk any of owr 
professors can read a 
theme or paper any more 
without noticing weakne.^* 
«es in presentation/ Shaw 
said. 

lufinialo Classes 

The tnitiid reaction of 
slutlentfi to the new curn- 
cuhiui was l>ositi\e. And 
ilicre was another oh^M-- 
vahle effect— the enthti.^i- 
asm of the faculty menj- 
l»er.s% young and old, ar- 
tists and «*ientisl.«;, who 
put their small groups of 
freshmen through their 



Initial paces. language 
teachers guided film ma* 
ker.s, mathematicians con- 
ducted di.seu.sslons of liter- 
ature, scientists evaluated 
oral and written eommuni* 
cation. 

Heading lo the close 
contact with faculty mem- 
bers and the intimate cla^s 
sixe, freshman Kred Nadel 
of Little Kdls, XJ , ^ml: 
•If they lectured at us in 
gronjw tit COO weM he so 
cold in three da>.5, weM be 
unreachable after that." 

Kichard Cunuwings of 
Windsor, Vt., who attend- 
^'d liigh school in Wauke- 
gan. )ll.« said he found the 
Kmall classe.; ami access to 
Htculty members •impres- 
sive/ 

went to a very larqe 
high fehool We didn't 
Juive tliis kind of rappiwrt* 
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By HKLK.V CAHBING£R 

■••con Jfum^t Ctfvc«rfon WrtUr 

A youn? man in blim j^^nn.i 
wa5 »tTTtchedouton IheHoor. 
hl5 head propped on one hand. 

A Bai! ;»nd Chain Oub 
Pleoge. drawnjf the appropri- 
ate nymbok on hisanWe.sat 
on a w)fa beside one of the 
«ve giria fn the class and a 
^dent asi?istant took hte 
pl;»cecnth<i floor. 

Wfth the arrivaJ of ihe pro- 
fonsor In the smnU, carppf^d 
room of ar old home on fhe 
T^lram OoUr;:^ campus, the In. 
rormal I'lihrrinK w^m com- 
pirtr. A)r n?moK» dra(/1y5jpfU 



•rar PADLliltrnrdintcntJy. 
Mjcn rose from hit Iiortontil 
position and .sat up. adtniJ- 
ird hp was confused, but 
'ind fometfahj;? tosay: 

"I don't fljlnk man i.^ inhpr- 
^ntly selfish or Inherently 
anything else. I think he's 
nmsdy created. Most frrcdom 
a«(? moflt Dbcration lies !n fhf 
mird. This buga m r» abou( 
Marcuse {Ifcrbert Marouv. 
Mandfit philosopher). Ubern- 
Hon through revolution — 
l/»a6t In phystr;*] tc m^ — 
l<iMd of absurd. ' 

Dr. Willlnni D. On roll. Mi 
••am pf«>fcK«-oi' nnd ('^^''rnvn o( 

•\.iifO(f lOr Ji/:! to t'/»iif|tj(.. 



"i a^rree with all the Indict- 
ments of social sy.stcnis Mar- 
'•use is talking about. bu» It 
?=ccnis to me hla idea of resist- 
ing and liberating the snirit 
isn't an answer. I ihink he's a 

fraud. He's not out in ihe 
s:rcets fighting for anything 
IIe> In San Diego, basking 
undor a conscrvativo sun/' 

DR. CARRCLL bridged a 
'^iMnoe with onr brief rrMn- 
ment: 

"Marcuse would agirowith 
you iliaf freedom is a qmillfy 



«>i i'iUii. - in(i til ts ii, ven ' 

Qii«^^«ioniin. ;if,.ijyzii.^ c.illcd 
'«».■ rifep ihmn'jn^r ami serious 
siiiny on the p«i t v;f th^fresh- 
Vfiis was me kmd o( 
v.ei;;lity stuff mo^l college J»tu- 
tu»nts. mclLrting those at flir- 
■.«t» ini;'ht have expeiitod to 
w «i o iji;o ill fhclr junior and 
iif'nior yearx. 

KUT in CiiilN. tx>Uo- 
'M:iiim iin "Voices From the 
i ' w lypical of :he fare 
l.tuon n I o ;<oltio;r In ;i 
• ».i..,')ioic.y i-v;iinpo»| H:. am 

Hjo pro;;i..fn Uas ;)irrred 
iiisi :i»/Oui r-vcry b;ifrierthaJ 
'•vr. p;,i;k*ii;c*j. rcsincced .met 
irjNir.iiofJ imih pro.'os&ors and 
> .:'iO.»r.s ifi :iir> tr.idiriofial pat- 

•. o. s:udicv 

. i.irans's w.iy of roakinj: 
••.'.iK-.itiuri por.Nor.... and niean- 
tor younx pwipi© who 
^ r u^rrwindin^ ;tn5;weni to 
rfip.rcjuesfions. 

iiiEAM pluri^i*ii lis f^v^n- 
r.tei; deep into colivve life and 
H5i ohjcctivos ir. a Ivvo week 
:ii>:i.'iiie at iri^ bc^mnln^ of 

i">i:rin^ thoNe i w o weeks, 
"rfiundwork wns iaid for im- 
ir.Ofiiate scrio.Ls study »ri fiMd.s 
vvnich atlraciod and it '-oxted 
?hfr .\tudent in a choice of 30 
gn.iip <lu>cassiom;. 

in its new- program. Hiiam 
>uastiiutcd a fuli-ycar course. 
**The 20th Oentuiy and Its 

for jne i».sual survey or intro- 
»iur(riry coursea offered fresh- 
nier.. 

THK ntWMX r.r :.;e pro- 
;;r.i.ii us iiio coiioiiusum, rc* 
qnfoii ir^.e first quarter and 



'Vipii explore 
hroad aspects 
of a suhjevC 



;# n o of the two remain I njj 
cju.irim of ih<» fli-wry^'ar. 

Kacn eoJioquinm is limited 
ro ili Siiidcnt.s. Somehiivehtjd 



'f Jakea tlio Mudenuoa^*. 
t»a an aioj or coiuCi..-., 
••«>n. CJa.sso.s n.tv'! 
iwsco :iwook.WJo: aliy moiv 
M.inv a dialog, has ;:onc on 
for hours mti,.M.vin^- room of 
the profeabor'N home. Time 
and mtmber 0/ meeting 
depend not on a fijn*d sched- 
nie hur t-onvcnience of thoije 

snvolvoiK The sh.ihMi: r.^-r'ty 
rei>'*iiunshi}i 1? .1 1 lose one 

M) I*AJ{ tlir pn#:;i.i;ii li,«5* 
worke(i well Uv, Ko!.i-rf 
Wat.soi.. direct. »r or frcsfi. 
mnn rolloquium program, dti.-^s 
not rtiilictp.iTe ;ir«y m a j u r 
ch.'in^ies next v.^r. 

W.iLsCin i.s 1,0 pi|.t*sr.ii)k ^. 
tweedy. ea.sy--oini: ivory-iou. 
er ph.Io&ophcr. ho LS (|iiK*t 
wnil Mudious ui nppe.*r.ince. 
but mtenxe in i.is coop ,n- 
volvcriieni wriil, :.:ii,i-i.t 
I^rams anu obviously u^g^v 10 
2k . thi'm move forward. 



THK U'lIOt.K fres!,: ;,n 
plan (lom.'indci; n re;troup;n{c 
of lon-es to m.iKe poss hio the 
saiiall clashes .md Individual 
attenr.on. This was donr*, not 
by enl:«r;;'inc liie fafuliy. but 
by offcnng thft ''20th Omtu- 
ry" c-ouTBft to the fwhmen in 
or.*f Inrjre group — all ?;iO of 
them. 

OntKnes f.f tiie Ihrarn |iro- 
f'Osal were so accepfatfle to 
the Xn;:cr»al KndGu'jTienl for 
the frumnnii:i\s f\KH;. u 
awarded the collcfre a %mxm 
plannin;j .i n d development 
Crant. 

f\.r. (»f i.-.f- :.:o»ey i.s v\o\x\% 
used 10 Orm;; oiilMandii;;: lec- 
turers — men from Oherlin. 
Duke, Brown. Mac.dester, col- 
leges '.md unlv^rtities all over 
the country — and pay for 
films and concvrt.s for majoi* 
prcscnUitlon.s. Eafli of the 14 
bro3d Hubjecis dealin*: with 
.such il.in;?8 as allcnatton. in- 
risrn, national).sm. population 
explosion, are t-overod later in 
nmnli dfflcu3idon groups. 



Mini '..r I.. : . 

WOfa in. ) .1 . ( ^ 

rv»* reiki's .v lo.s . 
ilie dtS' Wsior ^ ^ ,j n \o;»,. 
i'^A)T or .st i.K»ni . .1 »v. i-H. 
discipline MJi li i ^ iCi j, , ,• 
hociolo^- hoY<^ .ir.d 
from alJ oiher.s. 

The pio-rnm ii.i^ <*.poi.t^il 
new dimeiiMoni u* pn>.e3E0f.. 
a.«i well a^- .<tu«Joi.!s. .imeof 
Its «dvan»;«f:t»s Riv rii\ .-Mc 
I>r. PauU;.i.stai':i.Miir ....... 

man of the vocloN.^v .i^o.j 
nwnt. s-ihi. -1 c . 
«r three d^ivs 01 onu h:n. : 
»tmhi on.y alliidt- 10 i«i .xt^ ovdi- 
siary i-oiiim- wheiv .in Uirelv 
Iidve un-.e :^ (.jic:. ,^1- ^oor ' 
"U'hen you hav*- iJ hrj.den .s 

nr ij yr.i .j^ sj. 

^•xi»Iorv ' vawii ..N,)er..<. nf a 
.MMiject ■ 
And ifv vV.it^M i«;.ft^;: 
"If a siucoo: 1.. :-eady so d.i 
aiidiiion.U woric, ^ou c\\t 
i:im loo.'^eand lei him -0. ' 

nMm«Q||s ;wvv a r«\.: 

JmerMt Jn wLaf they sre 
:^..|||lin' hpi-;iw>.» uxo^- h:,n.?. 
.;:t!or the lYiurse. ff trioippro- 
'wsals ar<; not ai i-i^pirflile to a 
ijrnlty revio.v poup. wicyare 
nol offered. If they are not ac- 
^prable to »tunenrs. they 
won't sui Vive von* long. 

Topics ihemselves utt In- 
*ri;ruin2: Kvolutiou and Mod- 
f^rn Man. Tl:i' .j. \v in .Ameri. 

Mo*Iern .Man's J^ean-h for 
n:mself. >:nvin»r..iient.u i^e- 
Ni^n. Scienre and .Socieiy. K(S 
iii;ious Kxperienci- .lud Kx- 
prc.<8ion. and many others. 

There .s ex'cn a colloquliim 
on •Tx)ve. ' with nMdim: from 
Plato, ri.e Bible. Vrendi and de 
Roufi^ement required. 

' "^^ ^'^ the o n I y ihmg: not 

ln<'hifled mui »- .0 s'm.'eni.s" 
di'liu'i,' - .ire m: //p.s .mri e\. 
•I m H. Rut ihere s plenty of 
^w.i.ii);. \u -K:r.sr Pei>oti .v.;. 
:,'nijt." ;v,iio<ji..4im tau:,.it 
by i)r. John .Shaw of liie K:.-. 
' I h (lep.irtmeK;. srudeors 
woi^ rf.^kcd ir. txrnte UKj. 
cy|)ewr:nen auto'mo'ra. 

pt:v. 

Hr. .s;,jw tried 11 tumself 
iirM lo i.r cenam it w.isiri u^, 
t>ix' ;hi onlrr. 

*Tliev simleniN h.iv.« ,i ,01 
fo give and we vant to be^nn 



' . '.'o.s tticrf- 

<xu ..»..nc,fi Th" .^Ji are vidim- 
ly in'e!|»»rtual " 

STi OK.VTS .iifii.selvei;. In 
.•a cw.dii.it/on a: tiieneu'pro- 
jjrftm, indtrat»M r.g iRircn;.fhK 
Thev 1 1 IV e It :hf inreractioi» 
'.mof. : Siudeni* T ': e y feJ: 
rhe\ :eari:e.i niorr. Most fel: 
the:r under.siaJidiufi: of coii- 
!er.'htr.ii'y <iu'u-;\ a\m\ ismMi 
•icrorf.scii. 

II :.im"N .'\::..:iju- iVt»sid«nt. 
X'M' ri j»,^iiu\ N.iid :iie pro- 
:jr.ir aeal.s n.orc with whst 
the stuiieiu cMi and wants to 
leai.i rdiher than what tUf 
prufr5»sor can .u:d w.mts to 
le.ioh. 

1; help.s to 'i^.'.ue" the 
p^.'Se. r.i^ .viid. and to 
diV| I u i\ a : r.ei r >en^ 0 f unjen- 
c>" .ts expressed iu that did 
fmsaman prayer: **Dasr 
tearh me iiaiienoe — 
Immediately." 

Akron Beacon Journal 
Sunday, February 22. 
1970 



"Wha/'s the answer to campus uftfrst? " asks Mr Lloyd Stow of Hirwn Collefte 
tn introtluam: thi, artide ah<mt a ifrx ctimcutttm at Hirom. Ctrtmnly the atr- 
nculum ts nor thr only an\^'er to his query. Imt it is a vital imor. Both Hiram 
and Southwestern tv S^vmpht^ have come up with new curHculum offeHngs de- 
u^ned to chalienfct the freshman- ftreater emphasis on independent study. Host 
frr\hman'fa uhy f '»tnntanka'ton, tndivtd ally taihwed toitr^es. Mr. Stover de- 
V r;be\ thr plan in operation at Hiram, and m thT article fnllowtnn. Mr. Lovd C 
Tcmpleton wntcs concerning tht Freshman Program at Southwestern at Memphis, 

THE "NOW CURRICULUM AT HIRAM 



Lloyd Stoyer 

Oirecior of Public Relalion* 
Hi'r;jm College 



Wh;ii ^ the ;inswcr !o campus unrest? 

Sor*u f)|Jc^:cs and universities have 
i-Mfi ciiU'.n^: in po'icc Others have 
♦.lie •! uni^U legal acfif)n A few just 
s.ji ifptil ihe tiisorders hogged 

tfenvp ;ind died. 

Hut l^irum College in Ohio has taken 
•.orac positive steps to get at the roots 
ni he 'ssuev which hnve been causing 
'iis^cut ';n U. S. campuses. 

A new now" curriculum put into 
effect '^^is f.ill h designed to fit the 
need": of today s college students. 

^!rc;l^ly it U;v* received national pub- 
H't\\ :\v\\ vvok^C strong interest from 
<*<'l:c|:eN and universities across the 
coiinrrv 

Ohio*^ V. S. Senator Stephen Young 
Jias Untied it as a posirivc step toward 
poaci-rul chnng;: on the campus. 

The 'now * i wrriculum puts more 
flrxib.lii*. into the traditional study 
procrani and mere relevance into col- 
ic vr courses 

It provides small classes of JO to 12 
<i'utJrnts in ;he freshman ye^r when 
viainp people need them most and 
makes possible individually-tailored 
courses designed lo fit each student's 
individual needs. 

ncu program starts with a two- 
xvceJ- Freshman (n5titute before reg- 
ular closses begin in September. 

Jn tbi« program, groups of 10 to 12 
student meet with a professor to Icam 
what college is all about. The cm- 
phasi". is on creativity and se*f-exprcs- 
sion. ho"> u ritien and verba? 

Ptrfjp Te^ 



Each group of student!! will use vid- 
eo tapes and tape recordings and each 
group will write, produce and act in a 
movie as a means of self annlysis. 

When regular classes begin, groups 
of 10 to 12 students with generally sim- 
ilar interests will meet with professor- 
advisors. 

These classes, called Freshman Col- 
loquia. will meet for two quarters of 
the freshman year. 

Object will be to decide on goals in 
life, to broaden perspectives, read and 
talk about things of {nutuat interest 
and freely exchange ideas in a sub- 
stantive, but informal, atmosphere. 

"In many colleges and universities 
students don't have the opportunity to 
meet in clas.ses this small until they arc 
upperclassmen or graduate students," 
Hiram College President Elmer Jagow 
points out. 

"We think there is a need to estab- 
lish a close relationship with students 
early and to maintain it throughout 
their academic career." 

Freshmen as a f'oup will take a 
course called ''The Twentieth Century 
and its Roots" which is dcsirfhed to 
take a comprehensive look at the prob- 
lems of today such as racism, poverty 
and the population explosion. 

This c[jss will meet throughout the 
-freshman year and use guest experts, 
campus lecturers, debates, films, plays, 
concerts and panels to explore current 
issues and their backgrounds. 

These class sessions will be fol- 
lowed by small group discussions to 
add relevance to the larger sessions. 

As upperclassmen, each Hiram stu- 
dent must choose at least three team- 
taught courses exploring a number of 
facets of large topics such as war and 
revolution. 

To broaden the approach, the In- 
terdisciplinary Courses will be taught 
by two or more professors from at least 



two depflrtmcnts. 

Those who ch<xnc iti.iy utkc a tra- 
ditional "major" cour^c ol \tudy r* 
Hiram, but it will al\o be pinxiblc for 
a .Ntudcnt working with hi\ .idvisot to 
tailor-make a course of stuify designed 
especially for him 

These "areas of vimu * .iJion** util 
consist of clusters of rcl.i id e*»urNes 
which cut across <lep.irtnu ii.il linCN 

"The idea is to tv ming more 

flexible and exciting.- . • k*. iM»>nstr.itc 
the broadness of knowledge r.i:ncr th.m 
to package it in little K>xc\ cal ed 
courses." says President Jagow 

Graduation requirements have aiH> 
been made much rm^rc flexible. 

No more than 10 courses will be re^ 
quired in any one collect <Vpartmcnt 
though the student mav jioci to t.iKi 
more. 

And no more than 17 -ourvs 
be required in nn> .irea i ..m 
tion, leaving the Mudeni i. unK ti 
sample courses in i>t!iei • 

A limited numbci - f . ina> 
be taken on a pass or fail r>:i^r en- 
couraging students to sample Nubjccts 
they might miss completely under a 
traditional college courv o' study 

To turn out well-roundrj individu- 
als. Hiram will a No require nartiein.i 
tion in extra-curricular activities for 
graduation. 

The»c "units of participation" will 
include physical education and a selec- 
tion of activities such a* Jtamaties. 
social action projects, mu- writing, 
ttitoring and many others 

Hiram, a I I9->ear-old institution of 
1. 1 00 students located 35 miles south- 
east of Qevcland, has a long tradition 
of successful innovation 

This is where in the widely- 

copied Single Course Stuuy Plan was 
born Under this program students 
look one concentrated eotirse at a time 
for five-week periods 

The college was one of the first in 
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College of the IVlor.th 

Hiram ... A Study of Innovation 

.ueJJiV.«\,>ca::; ri ^""'i"'''""' ""•^'^ "■^"'^•^j f='cui,v members 

.KlnmuM.at.... I <AM ' O H'V iLr^TlL iV^ Americans today' This ,vpc .,f program .s nothing new to the 

...M....... K.„,j V Z/s.!u.hc:;Il"..| "'RAM COLLKOF. a r.mr.ycar liberal arts 

(levrl.iiul h.is iK-liiinj It .1 liiiig ii.idiriDii 

111 Miv.t.i:s\lnl intinv iiioii ^ rresiiinai. \ i)I[oqii!a WIkd 

This IS w!u-,c in ,hc ;>f ^^^'^^'^ :n ihc Ul. c.uh 

wiciclyaopicl S.i.Klc Course Sludy J'l.m ^•*>»^"'»^^^ groi.r 

w.ts horn Un.icr tins mop:-,., .mdonis ^•M>^^Mcncc. uKVim. 

I ^1 smmnis ^,||,^., freshmen in ( olloqi mm. These 



.it .1 t;nic 



took one concent t. lied etinise 
h)r I've- week iK'in.ds 

The t.oilej:e w.is imk i.! cIu- lirsi ki ,1,.^ 
otmlry to .id.)pi the ^ Sliidv l'iot;i.wn. 
slill :h use .ii IIIKAM. whu h 0)nMst.s oi 
t'lifce ^.iiiiiscs l:iken in e.Rh o! the three 
(|U.ii:crs 111 the .ic.idenm yi .ir. 

ihiN past (;iil. I UK AM iiistitiiled its 
latest iiiiov.i t ton the Mtrain 
<tiiriL|ihim Desipied ovri :i iwoycai 
pt imd l)v si.ideiits .mil t.icnliy inemheis 
wofk...^ tiiKeihei. the Mir:tin Ciirrieuluin 
h.is lii- n .iili>piei! .is .mother sipnliunt 
step ill .iil.iptiii^ !ii>;!iei ednL.iiii>n tu ih. 
iiecitso! oiir times ll h.is ahe.idy received 
wide-.pre.td leeii^'iiiitun ni .ii .idemie 
cuths .ind .1 m.i|oi pl.nininj* and 
development grant linm the National 
l:ndi>wnicm lor the Ihimanitres. 



pit>tips are n^ide up of ditfcroiit sludciiis 
ami prolevsor.s t:u:i those wiueh met 
durmj^thc h'le.shmaii Institute 

The v-iiideiiis and then pri>le\soi seek 
ii»>;ctiic» t») .iLef>itiplish a lumihei t»f 
obje».!ives. Tluy explore, areas of 
.uaiieniic interest atui jieiicial iiitcileeiiial 
inipoiianee to bi>th the students and their 
professor The course is designed to serve 
as an intioduction lo a liberal ai is 
education l;i addition, the gioiip 
c(>ntiniii:.s to work on the development ot" 
cllcciivr wiilteii and ■>.al communication 
i)egmi in the hresifoan Institute The 
topic and loriiiai fo, each ( .•r.>quniui is 
lelt lo ihc ifiiiivuhial pre tes.soi. wlio 
allows M>r indtvidiu! uiicn s. skilLs, .uid 
evei? ileficiencies within the ^ifoup as he 
seeks to vuitiv.iic the students' moi.tl 



pc;s..,:..l guula-uo ...ul :.t.ent..„. . .:uh T^,!! ^'' P^'^'Fct.ve. ..nd 



siiKleiit's indivuhiai needs It makes .i 
coiicentr.ited el! .it to give sludcnis a 
reahstic look at ma|Mi modern pioblenis. 
I he l uiriculum ollcs students the 
opportunity in pl.ir. w,i!. iheir advisoi an 
eilULat!t>iiai p;og,ani laiioied to lit then 
iiiJividiial needs while ^lill iwriiiillmg ilie 
option ol lofhnvmg a more liaditioii.il 
"iiKijiir' program t>j study 

The L u I r K-nhiiu i ousisls o: .i.i 
iiMc giali'il Iie-.l :n.in jin .^»i.iin. ph>s \y'\\c\ 
«d op|H U lass ( ouises aimri* at uio.idemiig 
all. I <iMiil.iliru' li»»- snifU nl\ kniiwledjv 
ni>'liliglii\ ol ihr tiirai.i Turiu nhim .in- 
i. The freshman Inxttrutc l;miii}' 
the two wrrks pir« . dmg Ihi lonnal 
i IM iiHig ol the s. hni.; c,ii.h .Sepiemhi *. 
the iieshiiiari Inslihilr provides .ni 
nitenMve ptogfam ol shidy atid piaclue 

't» »<»iiim eali«)n skills. This serves as an 

extended oiit'iil.ilioii roiirse. where a 
tat idly ineinhcr woiks with a group ol 
.»m Ml 10 siiideiiis I here aie assigiii tl 
leadings, with uisi iissioii g/oiips. h;,Ji 
siiident writes lum carefully. evaluated 
essays. The enure gii»up attends lectmes. 
views lihns. and pariicipaies in pare! 
discussions. Students u.se tapes for 
sclf criticism of speeches, ami each smaii 
«roup produces itx owi. H tnm muvte. Aii 
freshmen are required to participate and 
arc graded on a pass/fail basis. 



\ vaiioiy of iidormal and creative 
tejjnu|ues arc cmph)>ed ii! the 
CtMloquM. usually m the I or ni of group 
disrussioiis. leading, willing, films, 
independent leseareli, aiul field trips 

Si idem s select two ( oihujuia. »)ne m 
tlu- first qii.irter and another with a 
diiiriem professor .md group in ejthcr 
ihr seioi.d Ol third quarier The professor 
t»i (*t>lloquiuin I serves as the student's 
advisor until he selects a specific area for 
academic eoiicentiatioti Students arc 
graded on a CfCdit/no credit basis, with a 
^pi i lal program designed lor those 
Mude III-: receiving a "no credit*' 
ev.imatiou. 

^ Twentieth Century Course 
Aiioihei treshnian lequnement is a 
veal long coui.se called "Tlic Tueuiieth 
(Vulury and Its Roots." The CiUirse 
cihourages a student's mv»>ivenicni with 
the issues of the times, s(jch as racism, 
war. poverty, and the population 
explosion. In oruei to explore current 
issues, the college offers guest experts, 
v-ainpus lecturers, debates, films, plavs. 






MODi'KN ACi OMODATIONS llrhrv fhll. a WiWinrs residence ts .mc of iour ttew 
dormt tones .ituutej the mtrthwest edge oj the amipm !!!HAM /v tme of the few 
smuli Midweuen, (olle^e% that t\ mcuttahun^ ftn.,ndal sta/ut/tv 
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_ Page 7 

HiKAM .urns lo m.iKc ics new progrjm 
nio^lrrn and relevant without sacrificing 
th^' ciiiahty of a Iradilionjt liberal arts 
education When he was asked what he 
conssderod to be the key feature of the 
program. President Jagow pointed out 
We think there is a need to establish a 
close relationship with students early and 
to maintain it throughout thnr acadenuc 
career " 



IflRAAf uudcnt ha. a lar.c degre. ofcnntrol o.cr his cduLonal c^rL^^^^^^ 



uiriterts. and panels. The class sessions 
are fo.lowed by small group discussnms. 
■»»d a further attempt at cflective 
communication, a biweekly newsletter is 
published by the students in the course 'to 
serve as a lorum for student and faculty 
reaction to lectures, movies, etc. This 
cotirsc IS also graded on a pass/fail basis. 

4 Interdisciplinary Courses - Each 
student takes at least three 
interdisciplinary Courses as an 
upperclassrnan. These -courses are taught 
f>y at least two -acuity members 
representing more iha.i one department 
hach cr«irse looks at several facets of ;i 
'<>P»c m a rnanrin thai is more 
comprehensive and broader in scope than 

I the approach of a single discipline 
I'xampJes of such topics 
mchide: *Man and His Environment' 
(biology, sociology). ^^Comparative Arts^* 

I (art music, literature), and "The Nature 
r) Time and Space" (mathematics and 
physics). Tliese courses give the student a 
chance to observe within a single course 
how several disciplines converge on one 
■topic. 

1 Thus the Interdisciplinary Course 
Program exposes the student ?o the 

S methods and vantage points of several 
isciplines. They help both student and 
sachcr see a tonic in broader terms by 
aemonstratiiTg the relevance of several 
perspective to the underttanding of a 
|uestlon or the solution of a problem 



5. Areas of Concentration Ihe 
Miram Curriculum permits, but does not 
require, students to choose an alicrria!:vc 

Ihc traditional major. A stiidcni. with 
the assistance of hts advisor, may develop 
an Area of Conreniration consisting oi j 
cluster ol related courses adapted to his 
individual needs. 

If the student desires, his Area of 
Concentration may be niudi more 
nexiblc than a traditional ■maior" 
prt>gram which lus beon a historical 
K-aiure ol uiosi college ediioiional 
programs (ourscs in the Area .,1 
C oncentration cross departmental lines to 
help a student locus on his particular 
needs or interests 

6. Aettvity Units TJiere is an 
additional reqtiircmeni for gr.iduation 
"nder the ihram Curriculum 
participation in extracurricular activities 
judged to make the student a 
well-rounded peison. Tl)rs includes a 
physical cdiicatKui requirement and such 
activities as iuumc. drama, writing 
Itiloring. .social welfare programs, fine 
a r t s participation, and other such 
endeavors. 

^^^cmtm «JiC Hiram (^lrrJculum 
HIRAM President Kimer Jagow says' 
*n>ie, Idea is to make learning more 
exciting and Oexible. to demonstrate the 
broadness of knowledge rather than to 
package it In little boxes called courses** 
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Attracting and retaining qualified students is 
an issue facing both public and private institutions 
of higher education. In the case of the relatively 
small, private liberal arts college, it may be argued 
that this is even heightened within the existing 
economic situation. One important aspect of at- 
traction and retention is the college's recognition 
of student developmental needs and concerns. Such 
recognition can be reflected in the institution's 
curriculum. 

The curriculum is the vehicle through which 
the institution attempts to reach its students both 
as a group and as individuals, formally and in- 
formally. For example, student "interaction" with 
faculty and other students can satisfy a number 
of personal needs and occur within the curriculum. 
Such is made clear when an entering freshman 
realizes that college per se is not all that he had 
hoped or feared but that he is engaged in a con- 
centrated period of investigation where others have 
been and are at the present. He may be "lost" in 
math, but the chap next door may be also and 
together they have a common task in which they 
might approach the instructor. 

As curriculum committees deliberate they must 
keep in mind entering freshmen as well as all stu- 
dents generally. The committee's collective insight 
should produce programs exhibiting more than a 
compromise among factions within the academic 
community. Curricular reform must be more than 
tinkering with new wine in old wineskins. Clearly 
curricular reform, if it is to be effective, requires 
the full support of all levels of the administration 
and faculty. But within that support and com- 



mitment, the studf^nt's social and personal needs 
as well as his academic skills development must 
be integrated into the curriculum. 

Hiram College's recently adopted curriculum 
suggests that curricular reformation is a hard task, 
but one that can be successfully completed. It 
merits attention for at least two reasons. First, 
because the particular needs of the entering stu- 
dent were recognized and a curriculum was de- 
signed in an attempt to meet them. Second, the 
college placed its commitment to education and 
teaching above individual or group factions in 
developing a viable program. Hiram's curriculum 
may not l)e the **be6- for all institutions for all 
times, but it certainly provides a shining example 
raising the relevant issues for consideration by us 
all. 
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EFFECTIVE ACADEMIC '^HANGE IS 
POSSIBLE: AN EXAMPLE AT 
HIRAM COLLEGE 
George A. Morgan* 

In the fall of 1969, after two years of intensive 
discussion and planning, Hiram College launched a 
new integrated curriculum emphasizing interdis- 
ciplinary studies along with increased student free- 
dom and responsibility.' All traditional discipline- 
oriented graduation requirements were eliminated 
in favor of several types of new interdisciplinary 
programs and more student electives. 

The experience at Hiram is noteworthy in two 
ways. First, the Hiram curriculum provides a 
.specific example of a succe.ssful implementation 
of s(»veral goals now coming into acceptance in 
American higher education. Second, this experience 
should provide encouragement to educators seeking 
to make significant academic changes within their 
own colleges. The Hiram program i-rovides evi- 
dence that substantial innovation can take place 
at typical (that is, moderately selective, non-ex- 
perimental) colleges with fairly traditional faculties 
and student bodies. Furthermore, such changes 
can win widespread student and faculty support; 
can have a generally positive impact on student 
satisfaction, achievement, and attitudes; and can 
be operated with little additional staff or cost. In 
fact, in the face of the enrollment and financial 
pro!>iems at most small private colleges, during the 
last two years Hiram has had its largest freshman 
classes in history and balanced budgets. 

Planning the Curriculum 

What were the factors contributing to the 
successful implementation of a new curriculum at 
Hiram College? Several can be listed: 

1. Hiram College has both a relatively young 
and flexible faculty and a history of innovation, 
e.g., the single course study plan of the 1930's-50's. 

2. There was general acknowledgment among 
faculty that the old "distribution requirements" 



•Formerly on the faculty and administration of Hiram College, the 
author is presently with the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development, Bethesda, Maryland. Further inquiries may be 
directed to the Office of the Dean of the College. Hiram College. 
Hiram. Ohio 44234. 

'The curriculum has been supported m part by planning and de- 
velopment grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the George Gund Foundation, and by an evaluation grant from 
the Office of Education 



were not accomplishing what had been hoped. Such 
awareness was based in part on data about student 
attitudes and satisfaction with the old program. 

3. Hiram had a new president who encouraged 
the faculty to make a major change without trying 
to determine its form. His only guidelines were 
that the change should be imaginative and educa- 
tionally sound, but not cost more to operate than 
the former program He also pressed hard for the 
group to come up with a proposal within a reason- 
able length of time, i.e., about a year. Thus, the 
resulting proposal had the support of the top ad- 
ministration, without the stigma of being imposed 
**from the top.'* 

4. It is signifu 'tnt that the general outline of 
the new curriculum was formed by a small task 
force of twt»lve faculty members selected by the 
President and Dean. This group represented a 
balance of disciplines, ages, and educational philoso- 
phies, but all members had in common a receptivity 
to reasonable change and the respect of a sizeable 
segment of the whole faculty. 

5. Although it took six months of long, weekly 
meetings for this faculty group to become cohesive 
and really begin to communicate with each other, 
they were able to reach consensus on a bold, but 
integrated general pla i, wl.i h could be financially 
managed I v the college. The size of the group, 
the frequency and intensity of their meetings, and 
the reality -oriented guidelines provided by the 
president were important factors which led to a 
responsible, creative synthesis of ideas rather than 
a sterile compromise. 

6. Following the general outline report from 
the small task force, most of the faculty and quite 
a few students were included on committees set 
up to flesh out each component of the program. 
This had the effect of greatly broadening the base 
of support for the program and probably also of 
improving the quality of the final proposal. 

At this point, before the proposal was voted 
upon by students, faculty, and trustees, institu- 
tional research played a key role by developing 
a detailed model in response to questions about 
how the proposed programs could be staffed and 
how they would affect departmental offerings. The 
model based the allocation of staffing needs pri- 



marily on data rather than personal considerations 
and, thus, it helped avoid most of the divisiveness 
that often comes with major changes. 

The model delineated how many faculty load 
units would be needed to implement each aspect 
of the new program and then went on to show how 
the necessary staff could be obtained. The general 
strategy was to staff the new programs by elimina- 
ting some sections of introductory departmental 
courses (e.g., Freshman English) which no longer 
were required. The model also provided an esti- 
mate of the number of students who would, under 
the new curriculum, elect to take each of Hiram's 
new "introductory courses.'' This estimate was 
based upon stated student preferences for electives 
and upon departments' requirements for their 
majors. Furthermore, the model compared the 
number of sections of each course offered in the 
previous year with the number required under the 
new curriculum. With a net decrease in require- 
ments in the new program, the model established 
that the new courses could be staffed and still 
leave each department with at least one section 
of each of its former introductory courses, for 
_ majors and electors. This staffing model was im- 
portant not only in answering faculty questions 
prior to the approval of the curriculum, but it has 
served to elicit a clear, if tacit, agreement of faculty 
commitment to the new program. 

An Evaluative Description of the Curriculum 
and Its Goals 

The new Hiram curriculum has several major 
objectives. First, all students are encouraged, 
starting in the freshman year, to assume more 
responsibility for planning and conducting their 
own education. As ways of implementing this goal, 
the number and prescriptiveness of graduation 
requirements have been reduced and an opportunity 
for individualized major areas of concentration 
has been provided. Although students have more 
freedom of choice than is typical at most colleges, 
freshmen are supported by close relationships with 
the faculty and a strong advisory system which is 
built into the course structure. Second, the goal 
of making education more integrated and holistic 
i.s mat by developing many topical and interdis- 
ciplinary courses and by encouraging cross-disci- 
plinary majors. The college graduation require- 
ments are now all interdisciplinary in nature. 
Third, an ail-college emphasis on effective written 
communication and open, articulate discussion has 
been instituted. Fourth, the rational discussion of 
contemporary society (its heritage, problems, and 
future) is now at the thematic center of the cur- 
riculum. Fifth, faculty are encouraged to use new 
content and new approaches to teaching, to respond 



to students more individually, and to try coopera- 
tive teaching efforts. Finally, the focus of the 
Hiram curriculum has been shifted to the freshman 
year because of its importance in the development 
of student attitudes toward education and because 
it is the weakest part of most college programs, 
including Hiram's previous one. 

In the first two years of the new curriculum, 
the Hiram freshman year was composed of four 
elective courses and six new curriculum courses. 
The latter of these types — the Institute and Col- 
loquia have been .small in group size while the 
Twentieth Century Course was common to the 
whole freshman class of about 350 and, thus, rela- 
tively large. 

Since Hiram is on a 3-3 calendar, students 
usually take thre(* concentrated courses each 
quarter. Table I shows a typical freshman pro- 
gram during each of the first two years of the new 
curriculum. 

TABLE I 

Freshman Program: New Curriculum 

Mld-Sept*mbar Fali Quarter Winter Quartvr Spring Quarter 

Institute Colloquium I Colloquium 11 An Elective 
20th Century 20th Century 20th Century 
An Elective An Elective An Elective 

During the ten days before the opening of the 
regular school year, the Freshman Institute has 
provided all freshmen an extended academic orient- 
ation to college and an intensive program of study 
and practice in written and oral communication 
skills. About one-third of the Hiram faculty mem- 
bers, representing most academic departments, have 
taken part, each working with a group of about 
thirteen students. One unusual feature of the 
Institute is the use of the film as a means of ex- 
pression. Besides viewing and discussing several 
carefully chosen commercial films, each group of 
thirteen students has planned and produced its 
own 8mm, movie. Both students and faculty have 
agreed that the Institute has been successful in 
meeting its goals. 

Each freshman has continued his small group 
learning experience in a Freshman Colloquium with 
eleven other students and a professor-adviser. Stu- 
dent preferences, based on one-page descriptions 
of each proposed topic, have beer, used to form 
the Colloquium groups. Among the sixty-eight 
Colloquium topics oflerea during the 1970-71 aca- 
demic year were ^'Evolution and Modem Man," 
"History and Fiction,'' "Science and Human In- 
volvement," "Modem Music: Noise Pollution or 
Art," and "Self and Society." Students have 
selected two such Colloquia, one in the first quarter 
and another with a different professor and group 
in either the second or third quarter. 



There has been general agreement among stu- 
dents and faculty that Colloquia are interesting, 
valuable, and effective in meeting the four common 
goals of: 1) improving communication skills, 2) 
improving advising, 3) dealing seriously with sub- 
stantial academic topics, and 4) exposing students 
to humane, moral, and aesthetic concerns. Fresh- 
men have praised the informality of the Colloquia 
and suggested that there has been better student 
participation in them than in most courses. 

The Twentieth Ceni^ury and Its Roots has been 
a year-long, fifteen credit-hour course for all fresh- 
men. It was designed to help students critically 
examine, from many perspectives, the major issues 
of our vsociety, e.g., the search for meaning, the 
iKses of technology, the mdividual and the state, 
and planet survival. 

Three or four times a week the freshman class 
has met as a whole for lectures (often by out- 
standing visiting speakers), films, plays, debates, 
concerts, (jtc. Once or twice a week they met for 
di.scussion in small groups, led by upperclassmen 
or faculty. Students have been encouraged to at- 
tend the .se.ssions and read widely, but, with the 
exception of required position papers, they have 
been free to get what they wanted out of the course 
because there were no exams and little penalty for 
lack of attendance. 

The Twentieth Century Course has been the 
least .successful and most problematic of the new 
freshman programs. However, ratings of student 
satisfaction with the course have been about the 
same as with the required courses under the old 
curriculum. Even many freshmen agree that they 
did not respond as well to the freedom and the 
demands of personal responsibility as had been 
hf)ped by the planners of the course. 

The freshmen also have taken four traditional, 
departmental courses as electives, often in prepara- 
tion for a particular major area of concentration. 
As expected, they have been quite satisfied with 
these courses. 

The emphasis on the holistic, interdisciplinary 
approach to education has not been limited to the 
freshman programs. This philosophy is further im- 
plemented by offering a variety of upperc^ass inter- 
disciplinary courses, by giving some credit for active 
participation in a wide range of activities outside 
the usual course structure, and by encouraging stu- 
dents to develop individualized topical or multi- 
disciplinary major areas of concentration. It is too 



early to know much about the success of these 
aspects of the new curriculum, but students and 
faculty have expressed general satisfaction with 
them. 

Prompt and continuous feedback about student 
and faculty attitudes toward the components of 
the curriculum has enabled Hiram to adjust the 
programs in progress and to analyze why some 
aspects have been more successful than others. 

It may seem somewhat surprising that the 
Hiram Freshman Institute has been such a suc- 
cessful part of the program, given the general dif- 
ficulty colleges seem to have with orientation 
programs. However, the Institute has been a good 
orientation in large part because it has been only 
mdirectly an orientation. That is, it really has been 
a course to which l)()lh faculty and students have 
come with expectations for hard and meaningful 
work. The goals of the Institute have been clear, 
attainable, and short range. This has helped make 
the program rewarding. The Institutes success 
probably has been less a result of the planned 
lectures, films, discussions, etc. (which were rated 
rather ambivalently), and more a result of the fact 
that the whole life of the College has been focused 
for this period on the freshmen and on getting them 
ready for college — academically, socially, and per- 
sonally. The usual orientation lectures and social 
events seldom seem to provide this atmosphere. 
No doubt the prospect of not having to take English 
composition, if they are successful in the Institute, 
has also been an important motivator. 

Before commenting on the Colloquium program 
and the Twentieth Century Course, it is important 
to emphasize that the intimate nature of the popu- 
lar Colloquia has been made financially possible by 
the large lecture format of the Twentieth Century 
Course. The initial hope was that the relevance 
of the topics and the mixture of visiting speakers, 
films, etc., would compensate for the large size and 
consequent relative passivity inherent in the 
Twentieth Century Course, but as stated before, 
there has been only moderate satisfaction with it. 

In both the Colloquia and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Course, freshmen have been given extensive 
freedom and responsibility for their own learning. 
Although there has been some faculty concern 
about academic rigor in the Colloquia, most stu- 
dents and faculty have adjusted well to the in- 
formality and the pass or no credit grading system, 
perhaps due to the close contact and support of 



the professor-adviser. However, in the Twentieth 
Century Course, many freshmen seem to have been 
unable to cope with the responsibility of working 
without the threat of exams, required attendance, 
etc. In retrospect, it was probably a mistake to 
place freshmen so much on their own in a large 
course like this, but perhaps even the struggle and 
F)artial failure (to .seizx* the opportunity for learning 
on their own) was an important lesson which will 
have positive long term effects on the students. 

Because the Twentieth Century Course dealt 
with the problems of our society, many students 
have felt that it should involve direct social action 
rather than listening, reading, analyzing, and dis- 
cussion. It may be that the course has been less 
successful than hoped for partially because of the 
gap between the students* unrealistic expectations 
and the fact that this was, after all, only a college 
course which could hardly be expected to provide 
the solutions to the world's problems. 

Early experience with the Twentieth Century 
Course and upperclass Interdisciplinary Courses 
makes one pessimistic about the possibilities for 
successful team- teaching or even successful indi- 
vidual teaching in cases where the syllabus is de- 
signed by others than those who do the actual 
teaching. The Hiram CoUoquia work well not only 
because they are small and informal, but also be- 
cause each professor picks his own topic with the 
only restriction being that he work toward a com- 
mon .set of goals. Both faculty and students seem 
to prefer courses taught by a single person. How- 
ever, faculty certainly learn from each other when 
they work together, and students surely learn im- 
portant lessons about the complexity and multi- 
faceted nature of reality when learning from more 
than one professor at a time. Unfortunately, there 
is no solution to this dilemma immediately recogniz- 
able. 

Partially on the basis of analysis like the pre- 
ceeding, a number of modifications in the program 
have been planned for this present academic year. 
For example, the Twentieth Century Course has 
been broken into class sections, with the total 
group meeting only once a week. The content of 
the course has been considerably changed and 
students have the option of taking part of the 
course in their sophomore year. Student and fac- 
ulty comments led to a closer integration of the 
Institute and first Colloquium, but both continue 
relatively unchanged in spite of the fact that they 
are quite costly and resources are scarce. 



The Impact of the Curriculum on Hiram Students 

With the support of a research grant from the 
Office of Education, an evaluation of the impact of 
the new program on students has been attempted. 
The basic design of this study involved a com- 
parison of student development during the last 
few years of the former, traditional curriculum 
with student development during the first two 
years of the new program. Of course, such research 
is fraught with difficulties, but the attempt wa.s 
necessary and worthwhile, especially since thorough 
evaluations of curricular innovations are seldom 
done. 

The first two classes of students under the new 
curriculum were quite similar to the immediately 
preceeding ones in ability, demographic factors, 
expected satisfactions, and mor,t attitudes. These 
similarities have helped make valid comparisons 
of the relative impact of the old and new curricula 
possible. 

The research strategy has been to compare old 
and new curriculum .students in the three broad 
areas: 1) satisfaction with various aspects of 
Hiram; 2) intellectual, social, and emotional at- 
titudes and values; and 3) academic achievement 
in the traditional general education fields. Since 
the objectives of the curriculum deal primarily with 
the attitudinal and personal development of stu- 
dents, it was predicted that this research would 
reveal increased satisfaction and stronger intellec*- 
tual attitudes without any loss in traditional 
academic achievement. TI esults, wl^ch are 
summarized in the following ^, ^ragraphs, generally 
support these prediction.*?. 

As implied above, student and faculty satis- 
faction with Hiram and the new curriculum were 
measured at several times and with several in- 
struments. Table II summarizes the results of 
freshman end of year responses to the ten-item 
satisfaction scales of the College Student Question- 
naire, Part 2 developed by Educational Testing 
Service. For ease of interpretation, the scale scores 
have been converted to percentiles based upon the 
ETS national norms for institutions. 

TABLE II 

CSQ Satisfaction Scores for Hiram Freshmen* 



Old N»w N«w 

Curriculum Curriculum Curriculum 

Scale May, '69 May, '70 May. '71 

Faculty 42% 95% 93% 

Administration 73% 97% 69% 

Students 12% 62% 62% 



*P6rcentiles are based on the National Institutional Norms 



As the table indicates, under the old curriculum 
Hiram freshmen were about average, compared to 
the national samp)le, in their satisfaction with the 
faculty; they W(»re above average in their satis- 
faction with the Hiram administration; but their 
satisfaction with other Hiram students was much 
below the national average. At the end of the first 
year of the new curriculum, there was significantly 
mcreased satisfaction in all three areas. As por- 
trayed in Table II, Spring 1970 Hiram freshman 
satisfaction with the faculty and administration 
was higher than at 95% of the colleges in the 
national norm group. In May, 1971, Hiram fresh- 
men again rated the faculty very highly, but satis- 
faction with the administration, while still relatively 
high, had slipped back to its old curriculum level. 
Ratings of other students remained much higher 
than during the last year of the old curriculum. 

A short, locally developed questionnaire to 
measure satisfaction with various aspects of the 
College and the new curriculum has also been 
employed. It has been given to students when 
they first enter Hiram (in order to be able to take 
expectations into account) and again at several 
later times. Average freshman ratings of expected 
satisfaction have been high and quite similar to 
corresponding ratings of expectations by freshmen 
who entered under the old curriculum. However, 
during the first two years of the new program there 
has been significantly less disillusion and more 
end of the freshman year satisfaction with all 
aspects of the College which are related to the 
academic program, i.e., faculty, courses, adviser, 
and graduation requirements. There is also evi- 
dence of generally higher satisfaction during the 
last two years from sophomores, seniors, and 
faculty. 

The results in the ares of attitude and value 
change are less clear, hue they give some support 
to the contention that the new curriculum has 
had more impact on students than the old one. 
To illustrate, freshmen have taken the College 
Student Questionnaire at the beginning and end 
of each of the last tls ^ years. During the first 
new curriculum year (1969-70), students became 
significantly mor'i liberal and socially concerned 
than freshmen had during the last old curriculum 
year. However, these effects were not replicated 
in 1970-71 and consequently it seems likely that 
they were at least partially due to situational 
factors like the tragedy at nearby Kent State, 
which had occurred only a couple of weeks before 
^the Spring 1970 testing. 



In order to compare differences in intellectual 
values and social-emotional attitudes at the end of 
two years under the new curriculum with two 
years under the old program, the Omnibus Per- 
sonality Inventory was administered to sophomores 
in May of 1969 and in May of 1971. The new 
curriculum sophomores were significantly higher 
than the old curriculum group on four (thinking 
introversion, theoretical orientation, complexity, 
and autonomy) out of the six OPI intellectual 
disposition categories. There were no differences 
between the groups on the other two ''intellectual" 
categories — estheticism and religious liberalism. 
In addition, the new curriculum sophomores felt 
they were better adjusted and less anxious than 
the old curriculum sophomores. All of these dif- 
ferences seem to imply that the new curriculum 
has had a desiral)le effect on students. However, 
this conclusion has to be tentative since freshman 
OPI scores for the old curriculum group are not 
available and it is thus possible that some of the 
difference might have been present at entrance. 

Since one of the main goals of the new curricu- 
lum is to promote good communication and since 
students do not take the traditional freshman 
English courses, it seemed important to measure 
their ability to use clear, effective English at the 
end of the freshman year. The CEEB English 
Composition test was designed for that purpose. 
Table III shows that the new curriculum freshmen 
scored higher, relative to their high school senior 
scores, than the old curriculum group which had 
the presumed advantage of two terms of college 
English courses. Nevertheless, the results are some- 
what discouraging in that few students showed 
marked improvement, with the majority of old 
curriculum students actually declining. This is 
probably due partially to lower test taking motiva- 
tion in college and partially to the failure of tradi- 
tional college English programs to deal significantly 
with grammar, word usage, etc. 



TABLE III 

Mean English Achievement Scores for Freshmen 
Who Took the Tests in Both High School 
and College 



Avvrige Scor* 

High School English 
College English 
Change 



Ota 

Curriculum 
FrMhm*n 

543 

534 

—9 



Curriculum 
FrMhm*n 

528 

541 

M3 



Even though, by our elimination of the dis- 
tributive general graduation requirements, Hiram 
has placed less emphasis on traditional achieve- 
ment, it was thought necessary to insure that such 
achievement would not deteriorate badly. In fact, 
it turns out that, when entering scores are taken 
into account, the only significant difference betwe<*n 
the old and new curriculum sophomores on the 
ETS Survey of College Achievement was in favor 
of the new program on the mathematics scale. This 
difference is probably only indirectly attributable 
to the new curriculum. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

It appears quite clear that Hiram's new cur- 
riculum has led to greater student satisfaction with 
the academic program at Hiram. In these times, 
this result by itself might be enough to recommend 
the program. This higher satisfaction is due only 
in part to the slightly higher expectancies of the 
new curriculum freshmen. The main reason seems 
to be that the new curriculum more nearly lived 
up to the typical high expectations of entering 
freshmen than was the case with the old curriculum 
or, one might argue, with the academic program at 
most colleges. 

It could be suggested that students are more 
satisfied, not because the program is more stimu- 
lating, more personally rewarding, or more intellec- 
tually challenging, but rather because it is easier. 
In thi« regard it is most encouraging to remember 
that nt curriculum students consistently score<l 
higher than old curriculum students on the intellec- 
tual attitude and value scales. When this is com- 
bined with increased satisfaction with the academic 
program, stronger intellectual values, and no loss 
in traditional achievement, one can dismiss the 
contention that the program is liked mainly because 
it is easy. It seems that Hiram has come at least 
a short way toward increasing students* "love for 
learning.** 

Since Hiram's new program has been effective, 
it points to basic changes which others might want 
to consider. 

First, the Hiram experience would recommend 
a significant reduction in the number of general 
education courses required for graduation. Al- 
though there may be some small loss in tradilional 
academic achievement in areas in which students 
choose to take few courses, this loss is [isely to 
be much less than previously feared. Furthermore, 



the positive efforts; of generally higher satisfaction 
and greater intellectual interest in the chosen sub- 
ject matter areas probably more than offset the 
potential loss of breadth in traditional achievement. 
Fewer required courses make students take more 
responsibility for their education and, therefore, 
should lead them to Ih? more personally involved 
in it. 

Second, interdisciplinary and nondepartmental 
approaches sbfHild bv used as much as possible for 
meeting the common goals of the college curricu- 
I'jin. Knowledge will always be viewed as com- 
partmentalized and irrelevant as long as student.*; 
feel, for example, (hat good writing is done only 
in English class and that the discussion of moral 
issues takes place only in religion class. 

Third, opportunities for freshmen and faculty 
to get together in settings which facilitate modeling 
and joint intellectual endeavor must be maximized. 
The small class had always been an ideal of the 
American college but what is required here is more 
than small group lectures. The settings, like the 
Institute and the Colloquia, .should get the fresh- 
man actively involved in the learning process with 
the professor. 

Finally, it is my personal conclusion that a 
college should be content to educate fully the 
studeat constituency it now enrolls rather than 
setting as its goal the recruitment of "better" stu- 
dents. One of the major results of our evaluation 
research is that it indicates that how things are 
done at € college does make a difference. A change 
in the curriculum can substantially change the 
type and amount of impact that a college has on 
students, even with essentially the same faculty 
and entering students. This result undercuts the 
commonly held contention that it does not matter 
what you do because every thinff depends on having 
good students and good facult; . 

Hiram College now has an effective and work- 
able curriculum which, through its increased flexi- 
bility and interdisciplinary emphasis on general edu- 
cation, meets the needs of contemporary students. 
However, it takes a tremendous amount of plan- 
ning and energy not only to get a major change 
started, but also to sustain it. While there is 
always the possibility of slipping back toward the 
easier-to-do traditional ways, Hiram's faculty and 
staff are continuing to work hard toward more 
effective and comprehensive innovation* 
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A REPORT ON THE FIRST YEAR OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY COURSE 
by Wll Hoffman 

Tho followinq evaluation of The TwenUeth CJontury and Its Roots is 
husr:d .„>on my intimat*: .issociaUon with the course ov.t the past two years. 
My work with the course has boon a frustrauntf ami onervatino oxporionce, 
though I havo undoubtedly broadened my intellectual horizons, gained 
administrative oxporlcntx: (though unwanted), and been associated with an 
' du.:..t.onaJ trxperiinont. Th^^ course consumed most of my mental and physical 
'.norgi.....; oft<^ntlmes to the detriment of my teaching duties and my devolopment 
•IS a ixofc.'isional historian. 

My relationship with th.i ours.; and the tone of this roport mlghi 
well hr: th/.' product of a numbor of tactors. I a.v. not, lOr example, a 
speci<.list in the ninetet nth and twentieth centuries. The present century in 
fact is one of my weakest both in knowledge and interest, for this reason, 
I was t.xccedingly reluctant to become codlroctor. 1 feic then, ami I 
Uiliev.- oven mort.- strongly now, that tht; first qualification of a director 
shoultl ix. his knowledw: of th<r ported. My d<.'C.:iloa to ,K.rtici,Mto war. ma.lo 
•.t the last mlnutt; only after discovt.nn^i that my partner and i had iiKiopen.lontly 
.levi.'jtrd thtr :;ame \uxsir. syllabus for the course, i think yet that th<.' syllabus 
has merit. 

Aiso, I have n*.'ver b<ron entirely convinced of the virtues of Tho 
Twoni.nth <;«^ntury C;ourso awl the approach it represents. It is this aspect 
of the Task ror<.<* Uopori that I publicly o)>jot:ted to most stronqiy. The 
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physical nature of the course makes success almost impossible to achieve* 
Ironically, The Advance, in its last issue of the ye^r, was not far from the 
truth when it referred to the course as "the most impossible in Hiiam's 
history." rurthormorc, the intellectual content of such a course, no jnatter 
how it is cirrangod and roarranqed and Juggled about, is suspect. It is 
difficult to soe how suporficiality , glittering generalities, grandstanding, 
«>nd mrilior.Tity may be- «ivoldod. The content is to a surprisin<] degi<n» 
d»rl( rimnr-d \yy the* physicvil dspncls of the t;ourse. In many ways Lh<* <:ourS(^ 
r':ll' f:ls ihr anti-intollc^ciualism and need for gimmickry prevalent in 
mo'J^Tn education. I disapprove of prostituting intoUectual rigor and 
disc;iplin^: but yet seemed helpless to stem the tide of such prostitution 
I his pcist year. I think we have cheated the freshman class. 

finally, 1 am not a good administrator. I dislike administrative work 
intrrns(^ly and hav<; refused offers in the past to move professionally in this 
diri <;ti<)n. I am oiUircly too meticulous about details and am unable to leave 
.idniinistrativo tromrorns in lh(^ olfici*. Though I am naturally idealistic, my 
' le vari ytwirs t(M<*hinri <jxp(!riiMic<) have taught mo to bo i< alisiic about edu*?a- 
lion, I wr;ll know thr difference between what should br and what is. In *ny 
')pinioii my e valuations of thi> course throughout the year hav*? been more 
f<*aHsiic and truthful than statisticral evaluations by studcmts in the course^ 
ihoiiqfi I do not discount such statistics entirely. 1 am naturally suspicious 
of statisticrs, 1 have learned this year that one do<»8 not havt* to jugglo and 
rnanipulalf! (*vdliiationf; lo make thcMn irome out favor<ihly; (:on.s<*(|uently , I 



uryc onn ..ml all to b<, vory wary of tho multitudinous studont <.valu.Ulons of 
•he c:o..r.s«... Thr..n.. is ,i significant relationship botwoon o<,nora| attondamv 
llguro.-: unri ..ho validity of evaluations. I am not awan, that anyono but tho ' 
'lirf.-clors hav<i mado th(.' connoctioa. 

OVERALL EVALUATION OF THE COURSE 
As we approached the actual beginning of the course this timo last 
year, Geno and I assumed that it would be moderately successful. Because 
of its nature, we did not think It would be an overwhelming success nor 
'lid wo believe it would be an abject failure. We anticipated nearly all of 
tho problems we oncount(;re<l throughout the year, and we Judged that we 
would nor r<}ach a numb<;r of students. 

I think th.it our Judgment was sound. Tho course was moderately 
.•:uccossfui, though barely so. Wo have no figures on how many students wo 
actually reached; I would guess that we consistently got through to 100 to 
130 students. A few students are stance supporters and believers. My 
q^eatost surprise is that wo missed so many. I am fairly certain that our 
miss rate is higher than tho rate in a good regular class. 

This report is concerned chiefly with the problems ami failures of tho 
c ourse rather than its successes, mainly because in my mind tlir, problems 
..nd f<.ilure« outw(..i.,h the sueeessc^s. As 1 look over the year, I conclude 
that thf-re are six fundamentol problems. 

I . I do not bcliovo that tho course is experimental, innovativ*, or 
n<iw. As c»n <idut:.«tlonal <levlce, it is In fact about a generaUon out^f-dato. 
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In th- .,arly 'AO's Columbia .ind Harvard developed course's similar in principle, 
and such courses were widely imitated. Within the last ten years both 
institutions have dropped such courses, and other institutions are now follow- 
ing thr: loader. Our course wos out-of-date when it was instituted. There is 
no quostion in my mind that our course would have been considerably more 
successful in an earlier period, even as late as the early and mid-sixties. 
By 1970, however, th„ basic concept was archaic and even reactionary. 

Z . It st.Miis Irom the .ibove that the course Is out of tune with the 
lime;: both in fuml.imenlal concept and in actual pracUc(.. Studtmts have 
':hanqr..J mu^-h in tho last decade, and they and The Twentieth Century Course 
.'.imply do not mesh. This student generation is activist-oriented, more 
undisciplined than usual, and impatient with any but instcmteoiis gratification 
of phystcal and intellectual senses. This generation is McLuhan's generation 
raised on the visual media. While we cannot get away from these attitudes 
in any of our classes, 1 think it is disastrous to create a mass course which 
b/ its nature; must <lepend upon the lecture method as its prime vehicle and 
n. which students are essentially passive,. I'rom th<' boqinnim, of the year 
sludenl.-: r.omplained abot.t thei, jxtssive role, and had li not Immmi for the 
d.K.;us..:ion sr-ctions which f^rovlded a motlicum ol activism, th<. course woul<l 
li.iv<; b(M;n a Jailure. 

W.. might argue that students should be (excited and "turned on" 
by ideas. Certainly, th<;y wen; exposed to any numlier ol exciting idt.as 
lhrou<,lK,ut th<, year. Yet, m these days of mass undergraduate education 



most students aro horo bocauso of social-economic pressures, not bocauso 
ihey oro Interested in intellectual pursuits. The course should require more 
participation by th(.. students, but unless the CoUego is willim, to enlarge 
the number of faculty involved in the course and nxpond a considerable sum 
of mom.y on uudio-visuai and other electronic equipment, 1 do not see how 
the lectures can ha, reduced to any considerable degree. In the meantime 
students will continue to sleep, read magazines, write letters, walk out 
of class to go to lunch, or simply not attend. (It is an education to observe 
the class from the balcony on any given day. I recommend it heartily.) 

3. The fact thai this Is a required course is detrimental to its 
success and acceptamx^ l,y the students. Anyone who has ever taught such 
coursr; knows that the fact that it is required in itself makes an anathema 
to hot-blooded, rebellious students. To require 350-400 students to attend 
a course' onmass, especially nowadays, is fooUsh. Ant it is not wise. 
I orc:c-feeding in education is nearly always unproductive of the desired 
r<..sults. l urthermore, we wore lucky that most students expressed their 
independence by not atte.nding class. They could have taken over. One 
:;lud('nt in la<.t tried to. He failed. 

I think ili.ii in view of what we know about the n.iiure of llirain 
:;lu.J'.-nts it is doubly fooUsh to require thorn to attend The rwi'nrieth Century 
^:ours'.-. Our own studies indicate that we tend to attract students who are 
.nde|,endent .ind nonconformi.sis . faculty m<jmbers constantly complain about 
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the high absentee rate in regular classes. Furthermore, as I discovered 
and reported in the Honors Assessment Report several years ago, there 
are tremendous anti-intellectual pressures upon students in the dormitories, 
lo ci qrr otrjr dogro(» in my opinion than in most colloqos. Such |)rossuros 
undo us, ,inrJ this < oursf> Is a perfect tdrcjot. It quickly l)i *:anii' iashionabic 
not Lo .liirwl th<» course, to copy (»ach others position pajxTs, tind to bocii 
Iho .lUr ndtio' (J system » (Jivcn all of the abovo plus the* naturdl and dcsir- 
«iblr; rf^hcUion of youth (us one student said to another m the washroom in 
i'.ates, ••the* bastaids ar(^ actually taking role'*), the course in my opinion 
should be made optional, beginning next year. 

1 . A number of problems also stemmed from the mass nature of the 
cours". ro place* an entire freshman class in an uncomfortable and 
.icsth(!tic«illy unplcjusnnt auditorluru is, to my mind. Inconsistent with 
llircim'j; traditional tjoals of small classes and close stud<»nt-f«iculty relations. 
Ih^ impcjrsonal, annonymous iitmo?;phero which r(»sults Is pr(?cisely what 
niuny /ouih object to in r:ollcjo(js today. And one suspcntts that many of 
our students cornc* Lo Hiram to tJvoid being one of a crowd or a number on 
in ll'M card. Throughout the year, wo received many complaints just on 
^.hesc* <irounds. In this rfjspcct also the course is out of tune with the times. 

The mass nature* of the course produced a numbcsr of other problems. 
Mtmy students, for example, never really considered the course? a course 
in the usual sense. The y w<tc» only one* of many peoph* and wotild nrvvr 
lie mi:;:;<Hl. Other studr iits apparently thought of us .is .1 <jlorin<»d convocalion 
serl« s which they could uttcMid 01 not attend, work of not work, acc<)i<ltn<| lo 



whim. Within the class cessions themselves it quickly became apparent 
that an atmosphere, different from that of the usual classroom, prevailed. 
Mass psychology ruled throughout the year, and during the first month and 
o h;«lf the "high school assembly syndrome" was much in evidence. The 
'.lass was iilways restless; students constantly chattered and tittered, 
mischl(>f occurred in the balcony (which was quickly closed). One student 
enJoy<id throwing his socks about; other students slept on the Moor between 
the si'.its. By the third week of October, the "high school assembly syndrome" 
di.s.ipp». tired, and the Hiram syndrome appeared — and remained lor the most 
P'jrt throughout th(! yeor. 

The mass psychology prevalent in the courscj seriously influenced 
teaching ter:hniques--or should have. The usual classroom atmosphere 
was absent, and presentations had to be adjusted accordingly. Though 
forewarned, many lectur(jrs either failed or were unable to adjust. Some 
lirsi-r.ite scholarly lectures—such as that presented by C. H. (Yamer of 
CISC Wf'stern R<'serve Unlv<>rsity--wer<J dismal failures in the judgment of 
the !:lu(l«:nt.';. Th<> most sticccssliii spj-akers, aceordlng lo student evalua- 
lionr, , wf>r': thos<: who tended lo popularize and play to the crowd, oftentimes 
to tin- (If'trum nt ol content. In short, the students liked the "swingers" 
..nd were bored by the tiaditional scholars. Paul Saltman, our most succcss- 
iiil swinger, was <i classic example, in his first lecture h<» said what most 
::lu.l«-nl.'i h-id had in hicjh school; in his second spfieeh he said little. But 
he sw.ifKi. And h.' was dramatic, lie mentioned In l.ict eolleg«»;: and 
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•imv^ isilu :; whf-if Im- h<icl "pKiycil , " To lh(^ .slud<MU:: In- w»is U\r :i\Hu\\.vr 

All this point:; to the fact that the director and his spoakcrs 
'rons^iously have to adjust teaching techniques and methods • 'itaditional 
methods are unsuitable. Speakers « including our own faculty, have to be 
forewarned that they must adapt their methods accordingly; it is not safe 
to assume ihoy will realise this themselves. Furthermore, the director must 
select his speakers very carefully (as we tried to do). Not everyone can 
face ii mob. Nor can everyone adjust his tcachinc^i techniques sufficiently 
to be successful in this situation. Speakers should have balance t>etwoen 
<:ontenl. and styh;, and Ihey must be encouraged and helpcvi to use visual 
aids. Too many iJry speakers quic:kly produce boredom and an empty 
<iuditoiium. Too many swingers will also result in boredom and our own 
version of The Johnny c;arson Show, Movies should be sprinkled generously 
amom) the lectures. 

In summary 1 am not certain that a mass course of this type is con- 
ducivct to quality education. Quality control Is difficult to achieve, and It 
is nearly impossible lo ivescmt scholarly, thought-provoking material in a 
c:ohe!;iv<* manner. Mediocrity and Iragmentation arc* perh<ips the inevitable! 
rersullr;, 

S. The? course; is too long. No matter how good a thing is or can 
become, it is impossible to laistain interest and attention of young adults 
lor thnu* quartern. 1 wonder how many of us on the* laculty could accomplish 
this leal with one; of our own classes for an entire ye*ar. The course should 



bo reduced to two quarters. 

(>, The course should not be offered to freshmen. Thoy lack adequate 

»)a<:k«iroumJ. an.l bocouso of the nature of the course ii .« Impossibl.- to qive 

ihr-m M.fcHnMlior, c..., bo done in d regular class. In .«<hliu<,u. lir.-U ye.,. 

:-.l.i.l.M,t« .,r«. too (,..m..i.,t<: to <ile<«n what they should from the <:ours<-. Th<«y 
•>n- Mtt.ply not so|>Jiisli<:.itod ..nouoh to rise to the material. Thoir level of 
';ompr' h.:n:;jon ..ml .j..<l<:rsianding is at best elementary, and they are In 
•«o:>i «:as«v5 unabl.- to <irusp interrelationships. How much more valuable 
lh<; cours<- would be if it were offered to upper-level students. 

.Siynificantly. the rave notices the course has received have be<'n 
from older, more mature persons-faculty, faculty wives , reporters. 
::poak<.rs. ei<:. Kven more lf..,.ortanl is the fact that mcst of our discussion 
leu<|.rr:: con<:lud<..<l. <;nUrely (,n th< ir own. that thr <:ours<. should b.- at 
ihr; jun.or or senior b v. l. | h.iv<. argued this point (or two yi ars; my 
'rxp..fi*.n(:e this y.rar ha:: dbsolut<«ly convinced me that ih- cour.se must b<' 
.noy..d out ol the lr<.'shm,.n yea.. The yreai disparity b<itween the cou.se on 
liap.:r and the course in reality may bo explained to a considerable dcgre<* by 
the .';tu.ienl.';' lack of b.u:k<jround and sophlsUcatxon and immaturity. 

Th<j following <:onclui:ionK may be drawn froii. th.- fun<lam<MUal 
profiler..'*, of ihe cour.s*'. 

I . Th«j (.our.:.- shoul.l b<; phUK<jd out of (he cuf. ic uluMt. II I:: nol 
worth Ihe ii,„<., |.(,<,rt. ...Kl ...oi.ey <.xpf),ided upon It. a..<I Ihe ..lllinai<. <|oal 
...ay 1... ..<:hi<.ve<i ...ore <.||ectlv<.|y in oth(T ways. Duri..., .ts .;<.<:on<l y.^ar. 
lh<. eourse shouM 1.,; i v..luate<l hone.stly and (.TilU.ally. |l the,,, is no 
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raynilifNinl lfnf)rov(?mont over the first yoor, it should b(? dboiishod n?yardl(jss 
of whether or not f(;deral money is availabic. 

2 . The following recommendations should be implemented next 

year. 

a. The course should be reduced to two quarters, preferably first 
<jnd second quarters. This reform may easily be accomplished. Our original 
intention w<if> to orqanix.o the course around the five or six basic forces 
which hove molded the modern world; however, a considerable amount of 
interc)sllnq ^nd sujnlfieant . but extraneous, material was introduced durinq 
lh<» rrourse ol coinmitt<?(> deliberations. Extraneous material should bo cut 
ruthicjssly. The syllabus should center exclusively upon the central topics. 
As a result, the lenyth of the course could be reduced, the fundamental ^ 
ffiaterial would be highlighted, and the content would be more cohesive. I 
cannot overemphasize the imj>ortance of this recommendation. 

b. In conjunction with the reduction of the course to two quarters, 
tho number of class mo(»tinqs per week should be cut to two formal class 
f>erio<l« plus a di.scussion period. LVenlng classes 5;hotil(i b<* iivoided with 
't <jr(>u|) Ihlj; :;i/,e. 

Th<j cour!i<» .should Ix? optional and net r<j<julro(l . ,siud(inls should 
Hit: <:hoice Of eith()f takinci this course. History 122, or an appropriate 
i nterd i ci pli nary cour s o . 

d. Th() course* should be an upper-level course, pref(»rably junior 
or senior level. Or the course should be opened to the entire student body 
rm «in optional basis. 
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EVALUATION or VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE COURSE 
1 . S tudont Responsibility 

It w<is part ol our planninq to try to Inculcate into studt^nts ii scnsc^ 
ol n.-sponsibiUty lor their own education. Hence, we gave? students eon- 
rad<;r<ible lree»dom. We did not require attendance (at least originally) or 
qive exomlnatlonn, for example. Despite written and oral communication 
on ihfx subject, the experiment was a failure* I argued the case before 
committee and felt that this was the most experimental aspect of the course. 
I w<js wron'j In talking the committee Into It. 

The failure may be explained by several reasons. First, it Is 
diffieull, if not impossible, to overcome the students' previous educational 
exp<irienc«:. The wc^aning should be a more gradual proc(*ss and should not 
he <itt(impted In a mass situation. A few students met the challenge; most 
students did not and only took advantage of the freedom. Second, freshmen 
are too Immature to accept so much responsibility. They need rules and 
quldanr;e. Rather surprisingly, some of our best students told us that, even 
though they appreciated our efforts, they were not capable of disciplining 
themselves. In view of our dilficulties, I recommend that traditional 
graders be r<ilnstitutr)d, that role be taken daily from the beginning ol the 
year, «ind ihnt «i final examination b(! givcMi quarterly. 

y. . Lcjctures 

during the year, W(* had some thirty -nlnc! outside sp(j<ikers, many of 
whom were outstanding men in thcjir respective fields. We anticipated 
considerable* difficulty with them. We thought that a number would cancel. 
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ond that wc would not be able to get them to tailed their locturos to our 
r*yllahus. In reality W(j (encountered few problems. Only om* spc^akor 
(uw:()l\(id (and hn did so twice!), and all of them consciously tried to fit 
UiaiT rn*jt(jriiil into our framework. By avoiding lecture btirc^aus, wo got a 
qreaL deal lor our momjy. Although the students may disagree, I think our 
outside lecrturo series was successful. 

Strangly r»nouqh, we had more difficulty with our own faculty. Some 
of th(»m cancelled, a fcjw wore not as {x*epared as thoy should have been, 
ond several were ineffective before the larye group. Most of the low points 
of the course centered around our faculty — a fact which, unfortunately, a 
number of students recognized. In some cases there may well be repercussions 
in class enrollments ovct the forthcoming years. Overall, however, our 
faculty wa.'i extremely cooperative --a few even substituted on very short 
notice- — and tjoo^J. 

There is one sore point regarding cur own faculty. They should be 
qiven ui least a token honorarium. We have argued the case for small pay- 
ments in the past, but we were* forbidden to pay„ Now, a number of faculty, 
without prompting by thf; codirectors, also believe they should be paid. The 
matteT ha?; b(^on brought up in laculty meeting. It is difficult to explain thi! 
payment of significant sums to outsiders to an insldeT who receives only a 
formal exprrjssion of thanks. I think that there will be ImToasing faculty 
(ippo.sition to what looks like (*xpoitation, and I recommcmd that token pay- 
ment.'; Ik; instituted next year. 
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3. Readings 

Readings in tho course were carefully selected, and, in an effort 
lo avoid errors mado early in the history oi tho honors program, we di)liboratcly 
kept. ih«; rcadlnfj a.ssiijnmonts to a workable level. Though a f<>w of th.: shorter 
work.'; won- <lull, all ol tho inaiorlal was rolovant. 

r<»w frcshmoii would dqr(M! with tho abov(! para«jnM)h. Many :>tud<!nts 
<:omj)laincd that thf: m«U(jrial was Inrolevant, and a number of students read 
httlr or nothing. The basic problem is in part the perenniol one of getting 
ntudonis to road. In addition, I suspect that the laresent student generaUon 
is not ospeically interested in reading. I can only recommend that readings 
bo even more carefully chosen and that perhaps a greater emphasis be placed 
upon novels and immediately contemporary (relevant) material. 

4. Discussion arougr. 

Discussion group.*;, d<ispite problems, were probably the most 
:;tjc(;osr.ful— and popular— part of tho course. Ironically, we did not originally 
plan for discussion groups. We tacked them on almost as an afterthought. 

Tho most persistent and frustrating problem throughout the year was 
our discussion leaders. Most of tho loaders were conscientious and good. 
Many of them spent more time meeting In groups and individually with their 
students than faculty would have done. Several of the loaders were out- 
standing. 

Wo sol(;ct<jd tho studonts carotuUy, taking into account a number of 
dofurabU; qudliti<!.s. W<r trained thorn In techniques of discussion, and w^; 
mot fr<'qu<jntly with th(jin. Moreover, wo tried to define their position and 
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rol(;. The students themselves wore enthusiastic, and with one or two 
exceptions they worked hard at their job* The College owes them its 
thanks, for without their free labor the Twentieth Century Course would 
have fcillen flat. 

Y(;t, the leaders wore a serious problem and cousod us ruoro 
«inxious moments ond Irustrations than any othc^r uspotri of the course* 

could not control th(uiK \Alt\v. did wcj r(^aliz(j thai no matter what we 
r;uid they would strike ofl on thcJir own and do as th(»y pleascrd. In 
:;ome c.i.se.s discussion groups operated virtually independently of the rest 
of thri course. Some leaders told students not to read the c^ssignod 
material, others changed the assigned topics of position papers, one 
leader conducted sensitivity sessions, another hired a prostitute (presum- 
ably as a nocioloqieal phenomenon), scjvoral went to rock groups or out 
to the road, and one or two rarely met their groups. One student tried to 
in.stigate .) revolt acjainst the directors, and a significant m.niber of leaders 
ranMy atUMided cl.iss or discussion l<;ador training session::. 

A number of things trxplain our dilllcultle:; wl tti th(* l(»ad<MS. 
i'lrrA, w<^ wcTc f)robably too lax In oui rcUaUonship with th(Mn In the 
beginning. We assum(^d too much and then had to tighten iip. Second, 
the .':tuaenl loaders themselv(>s were m an irnpossibh^ situation. They 
were neither students or teachers, yet they had significant responsibilities, 
almost as though they wen* full-fledged members of the faculty. In 
shorty th(jy were* in limbo. Students should not be placed in such situa- 
tion:;. Third, though (?a(|(T, Lhey we^re imriMture i»nd inexperie nced. 
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They confronted the same problems which beginning teachers face, but 
without adequate equipment. Gene and I found that a considerable amount 
of our limo was spent listening and trying to solve their probloms. 

A.-; .i rosuJl of our oxporioncos. I rocommond lh<- loUowinq in rogard 
I'. Miid.-nl di.':<;nK«;ion l(!.id(;is. 

.1. .Stndcnl l.-.ulors shouhJ Jk; oliininatod uud rcpluc. d by f.u.ulty. 
W.: ha<] lo ..so stud(«nts J>ocouso faculty wore unavailable. It was o question 
of ...jth-f having or not having discussion groups. The C:ollego has to face 
this problem. SorrK- paronts, incidentally, also think students should not 
bo used as discussion loaders. 

b. Students should bo usod as aides to faculty loaders. I have 
used students in this capacity in the honors program, and I usod a senior as 
my aide this year in my discussion section. It w<.s an («xtromoly effoctiv 

<J«:VJf;0 . 

o. Training sessions for student aides should ho conducted before 
'-•very discussion group mooting. Wo simple did not have time to conduct an 
orgunlzod program of this type this year. 

5 . Vachel Lindsay Room 

last summer wc physically improved the Vachol lindsay Room— something . 
which should have boon done years ago. We used the room as a reading and 
mo.;tin., piare for momb(,rs of the course... We pl<,<:od a number of current 
nc.w.spa„(;r.s and i>(!rlodieals In the room, and we oecrasionally .ll.spUiy.'d 
r.Lwliun photO',nM>hlc eKsays and works of art. Students also studied there. 
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It IS difficult to evaluate how effectively the room was used. V/e 
found the room most useful for meetings, including discussion sessions with 
our speakers. Some students browsed through the literature, and we found 
It impossible to kopp the soxy material on hand for more than a day. At 
loasl we provided thrills to some students. It is my impression, however, 
thut the room was not extensively used. Nonetheless, the room should be 
ret<iin(»(l for the. c!our8<». 

6 . Uisc tisston sessions cmd leas wit h the; speakers 

WhenevcT possible*, wi» c)rranged meetinqs in the aft(Tnoons betwoon 
our spr:akers and interested :3tudents. We often had refreshments. Some of 
these meetings were exciting and drew twenty to twenty-five students. The 
success or failure depended upon the quality of the lecture that morning 
cind the personality of the speaker. As the year progressed, attendance at 
such meetings declined. By the third quarter, we usually had two or three 
students. These meetings should be continued. If their schedules per- 
iuiWhI, most sptjakers wf^re hjteresteci in meeting students. 

^ • The News hjtUjr 

Initially, enthusiasm among students for the Newslotier was high. 
A number of students si(|nod up to work on it after the first class meeting. 
Because of the pressure of other duties, we were slow in getting the Letter 
underway. By the time we got to it, much of the original interest has waned, 
louring th^: first quarter, three freshmen and one junior published three issues. 
i>uring the rcjmaining two quarters, three other freshmen pm out three issues 
fKT qu'irter. The* dlrcM tors pul)llst\*!d a number ol issue;; which wore* purely 
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..-In.ltM.'Jtrutlvo in iu>tur.«. The onimincj ol activity units did not siqnilicdniiy 
increase the number of students interested in working on the Letter. 

The Newsletter was disappoinUng; nevertheless, it should be 
retained for at least another year. It is inexpensive to produce, is a handy 
means for the director to communicate with the class, and provides an outlet 
for the creative talents of freshmen. During the second and third quarters, 
the letter was mildly controversial. The fact that it received low ratings 
may bo an indication that it was read. 

In addition, 1 rocommond the following in regard to tho Newsletter: 
u. Activity units should continue to be granted. 

b. A freshman who is interested in Journalism should be idontifiod 
this summ(yr and asked to servo as editor. He should bo paid a small sum 
for his duties. Ho should recruit his staff during the Freshman Institute. 

c. Students snould bo given an issue during tho first class meeting. 
<jvcn if the director and his staff have to write it. 

d . Tho present office in Bates should be retained for the use of the 
Nowslotter staff. 

Tht; director should insist that tho l<i(sntllyin(j symbol ol tho <:our80 
(XX, or whuiovcr) bo on the m.isthoad. This yonr. tho adininlstrativ<» Ix>ttoi 
•isod the symbol; tho student Letter didn't. It appeared as though wo wore in 
^;ompotition with one another. 

8 . rilms, t apes, panels 

W« wore rather successful in using films. Students nowadays tend 
to bo visually oriented; honce. thoy liked movies. I'urthormoro, movies 
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provided a welcome relief from lectures. Our choice of films was generally 
qood, and a few movies had a tremendous impact upon the students. The 
uso of films should be continued, possibly increased. And the films should 
be judiraousiy sc:attor<ul throughout lectures. 

W(» purchosod i;omc Inexpensive audio tnp(\s which contaim^d 
rnatoriul pertinent to thf» courso. We quickly discov<ir()ci that they were not 
usablr> for u qroup this size. In addition to problems with audio equipment, 
wo discovorod that studonts cannot sustain interest for long in a voice in a 
box. Our only cuocessful use of a tape occurred when wo combined pictures 
with sound by using an opaque projector. It is difficult, however, to find 
pictures relevant to the content of the tape. In the futurci tapes should 
only bo usod in discussion groups or by individuals in the language or music 
laboratories. 

Panels are also extremely difficult to use succc^ssfully. Our first 
panel was exceptionally gocxJ. All other panels during the flrr.t quarter were 
fOAlures. As a result, we cancelled most panels and substituted other 
proqr<ims. Panels should bo used sparingly and should be composed only 
of fliramitci.s . 

We had one play during the year which was acted ex^-rluslvely by 
freshmcin and dtrcjctod by advanced drama students. It was Immensely 
.sueef:r>sful . UocMuse ol a nuinl)Qr of {)robl(^ms, w(5 had to (raneel another 
seheduhid play. Hhoct plays should be schcxluled e*K:h quartcjr. lYeshmen 
Should aci in them and ovon dire<a them. 



Al^MINl.STRATlVi: PROHLLMS AND RLCOMMlINDATlONS 

Tho chlol administrative problem was our lack of help and insufficient 
rolous<,.d tirno. Tho task of administering this course offoctivoly is an 
onorrnous one. Planning, keeping pace .ith 375 students, maintaining record., 
listening to the problcn.s of students and discussion leaders, administrativla. 
ontertalntn., speakers, etc. is an enervating and traumatic exporienco. Our 
days were tedious and lengthy-eightcen hour days were normal when we 
had one. sometimes two. speakers on campus. The pressures and duties of 
the <:ourse wore relentless and pursued us through vacations and until the 
lost class niootin<i of the year. 

To future directors and for the better administration of tho course. I 
stronfjly recommonci the following items. 

1 . The director must have a full-time administrative assistant. Wc 
repeatedly requested a work-study student; however, we never re<:eived one. 
As a result, we had to be unduly concerned with details which in turn 
reduced our time for policy matters and other important business, in.ludin., 
living. The .smooth operation of the course depends to .u. amax.ing degree 
upon small details; i.e. when does the speaker arrive? Who ..reets him? 
Where does he stay? Who entertains? Who picks up his cheek? Have tho 
/Urns arrived? Are tho projectors available and operable? is tho stage 

up? .:tc. . etc. . etc. It i« a gro«s misuse of faculty lime and talents 
for them to handle juieh ihUvjs. 

•I. raculty mi,mberr. assigned to the cours<r .nusi ha^/<. adt)quato 
".lca::e<l u.„e. The dlr<..:tor should leach no more th..n three .o..rse:;. a.vl 



th() staff should toach no more than four. Our staff members had a onc--courso 
rod action lor tho entire year; hence, we did not feel frev^ to call upon thorn 
lor uid us wrj should have hccM able to do. Tow of th(? staff haci timo to 
load discussion qrouf)S, and none had time to meet with the dlscussjon 
loaders assigned to thf in. A number of our problems could hav(> been solvod 
more effectively cmd quickly had we had their aid. The c:oUeq<) should pro- 
vide adequate faculty tlmt> to the course or drop the course, 

3* The choice of a director is critical, for to a qreat extent the 
succ(;ss or failure of the course depends upon him. Whoever is chosen 
should be on thci younq side for psychological as wc?U os physical rc^asons. 
He must bo dynamic, experimental, and flexible. He should have some 
charisma, (or ha has to control a (nob of 400 or so studcMits, a not-so-easy 
task as I discovered at our first meeting. Moreover, he must bo willing 
to give u{) two years of his professional career. 

If the course continufis for any length of time, there is no question 
in my mmd that a person should be hired specifically to direct the course. 
1 think this for three reasons, first, our faculty is not strong enough to 
remove any of its host touchers from the classroom. Second, ii good class- 
room instructor m.iy or may not he suited to l(.*cid the. coursfi. I*(jtcr's 
principle may easily apply herci. Third, a person specially trained in the 
\>')Ti(xl along interdisciplinary liner; has to make *i more f*ffectiv<^ dlnjctor 
than a trarlitionally trained teacher, institutions such as Illinois and 
and Hrandeis train such people, f recommc^nd that the Collegi.* hire a Ph.D. 
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in woslcrn civilixdiion with a i:poc;lal interest in Lh<: nin. K.'onih and twentieth 
';entur)es. His prim.iry duties should bo with this course, but he could also 
Pdrticipdir.. in interdisciplinary courses and possibly teach a course or 
two In th'- history .Jep.irtinont. I think that by such an arr<ing.'ment everyone 
y/ould bo happif.r <ind Lh.- results far superior than at present. 

4. When Gene and I agreed to become partners once again, wo were 
told that the course would bo "top priority. " Such has not betm entirely the 
case. Throughout the year, we found that many functions were scheduled 
on top of us on Wednesday evenings. One administrator held sensitivity 
•sessions in .rompetition with us and lured away some of our "s(;nsitive" 
Mudf-nlK. Un other 0(;«:<ision.s some faculty excused sturients from attondinq 
our class .so that they could .Irlve the ski bus, conduct tours, etc. Students 
MarrK.'d our course for the tuition increase, partly bocciuse of their tgnorane.; 
-ind partly because we were mentioned In a letter to parents. As long as 
the f..'dorai money Ijoids out, the 'I'wentioth Century Course is one of the 
best bargains at Hiram, and it needs all the good public relations it can 
<}ot. And we received no did in entertaining guests. 1 think that the College 
has some responsibility in entertaining at least its most distlmjulsh.'d 
'iuest.s. 

Thr: guest room situation at Hiram is deplorable, last summ.T 
wo rr..s< rv<;d Miller gtj.jsl room, the most decent one on t:ampus, for all our 
;;peak«:rs. It was reassigned during the year without our being notifie d . 
Consequently, wo had to put distinguished men In the rooms down under. 



Wo eventually did get a phono jack installed which helped communications 
considerably. 

The chief problem with the Booth IHooms is strategic-or perhaps 
tactical. How docs om: get to the room in the Icc and snow and ice and 
dark? Thoro is no wnlk^or path, but there arc several largo, smelly 
'iarb.u|.: f.f)ntainors to contend with, it was downright omharrdssing lo 
.icv:ou,p.ioy Arthur Lorson, and cano, as ho tried to kc-op hJs frnUing on th.- 
hill und a:: wo woavod hJs way through the garbage to avoid the worst of 
tho hill. II is a stinkinq situation. Something should be dono about it. 

(>. We also had a number of physical problems in Hayden Auditorium 
and With audio-visual equipment. The problem with Hayden, other than the 
fact that it is most uncomfortable (many students complained on this) 
and dreary, is that it is overused. We conflicted with both the music and 
drama departments. J roquently, wo had to set up equipment during organ 
lessons, lor wo nod.-d more than ten minutes to get r«jady. Hy accident 
or design, the worst organ students were taught during ihe hour prcviou.-; 
lo our.-;, and Urry DeWiit didn't much care about the intorruptions . It was 
uwkWiird, however. 

During play wiJoJts, we moved to the Ballroom which is too small 
for such a large crowd. We eventually solved the problem by using 
olonod -circuit television so that part of the class could sit in another room. 
With .in ev.m larger Incoming class, television will hav«^ to he. used more 
expensively next year. The psycholooy department is <ioneroti» in looming 
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i's Wdoo-tapo equipment, bu, next year someone will have ,o provide a 
pro.abl« television .et. My set-now dama,od-wi,i not be available. 
I. i.s tr...,!,: tha. The Kennedy center a«i mnsdale ar,- no, wire. ,or to.ovlslon; 
It sh%i.i 1,,.. uHoa „,„,. ,„ this ,,„„,,,,, ^3 _ 

.:vc.n l„ „o„-„iay v>,„<.k» w.> conflicted conslanily „„h .irama students 
(not ta.uuy). These .tudenl. apparently insider Hayden and the oquip:«om 
therein their exclusive domain. Microphones belonolnn ,o Haytlon fre- 
<,ue„„y d,sappoarci, as did mKrophone stands and patch .ords. They often 
altered the audio console for their plays so that we had .afficulty u.ln, 
the equipment. On one occasion wc found microphone cords cut Into plecs. 
on several occasions we had to borrow equipment and engineers from the 
radio station at tho last mlnut,. m order to ,o on with our show, m short, 
1 (ound drama students yenerally uncooperative and endowed with very 
»tlcMy fingers. We eventually solved most of these problems by buying 
..quipment and negotiating a treaty with Mr. Underwood (who was very 
understanding of the situation, having had similar experiences) by which 
we s.orod our material und« lock and Icoy m his office area {Ho and r had 
the oalry keys). 

with audio-visual equipment our problem was simple: we had to 
use equipment d...sig„,», for classroom, not public audit<»-u,m, use. Much 

the equipment in Th,: Instructional Resources ,„ i„.„l..„uat.. lor 

'..rg-.. .roups, though we gol l,y using makeshift amnngements . Audio-visual 
'"lelpmen. Is Indispensable lor a course of this type. 11 the course 
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continues for any period of time, the CoUego should invest in appropriato 
'.-quipmont. [ especially recommend that the College purchase as soon as 
Dossihlo a modern vldoo-tapo recorder which should have campus-wide 
•isc hut w.juld bo cspocJ.aiy vulunblo for this course. 

H'n.Mus.; of my ormy experi(mce with training aids (my job this yoar 
Wi.-: v. ry iiimilar to om: of my army roles, as NCO in charge of training 
oid^;; the chief difference was that I made more than eleven cents an hour). 
I supervised the use of audio-visual equipment. When my technical 
.issictants failed to appear, times were frequently tense, and I underwent 
.i.-idor pressure some honest on-the-job training. Fortunately. I had the 
..Id of on .M>in student assistant, who was also trained by the army, and 
lUizx ]<K:k::«,n, who is .ilways < ooporative. The task of orderlnq equipment, 
:.':ttin«j it I.,), and qoitlmj it operative is an enormous one. Yot much of 
the .'; ..':ce::.; or failure of the coursti depends upon the use of audio-visual 
old;;. 

'£h'> director in the future may not have the competence, nor should 
h.: have to worry about, audio-visual equipment. I recommend, therefore, 
that liuy.z Jackson officially bo placed on The Twentieth Century staff and 
mat hn be put in charge of the technical aspects of the cours.... He and 
his ;;talf should s.-e to it that the equipment is availabir and oj.erabJe wh(Mi 
needed, th^y should operate it. and they should properly secure it wlien li 
J:, nor m u :*-. Cowi technical assistants are indispen;!able. They should 
»>.: u.vJ. T too- eommond of and Imancial control of liu/.z. I also recommend 
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that Bill Kolly bo rotainod as chief technical assistant and that his pay be 
in.roo.v:d (fro^ $i .45) to keep him with the course as lou. as possible. 

Movies .r.,^ ..n int.qral part of the cours.^ and thc«y al.o pos. n 

• """"^-^ ITOhihitivoly o.p.nsivo to u.r V.,n ...ovi.s ...t.M.- 

•--.-.y, ,...;,K.:,.,IJy sine-.. n.o.si films arc available in H.mm. A iSmm. 
':omrn..rc:iul iilm co.t. . minimum of $115.00 to $120.00. .n.h.din, cost 
of a projectionist and transportation, as opposed to an average cost of $40.00 
for the IGmm. version. The problem arises in regard to projectors, 
.ncandescont 16mm. projectors, which we have a goodly supply of in 
The Instruotional Rosources Center, are Inadequate in Haydon. This year 
wr. hud a working arran.,emr>nt with Keith Leonard by which w,- used his 
16mm. ar<:h-light proJ<.:tors , when they were operable and available. W. 
"•'^'•-i ih<.n r...nt-fnu.., wo purchased the bulbs ($:r/.0() each with a life 
of 2', hours.) 

•ilus arranuement was generally satisfactory, but on a number of 
occasions we had to use the incandescent projectors because Keith was 
using his, or his were being repaired, or his could not be located, i 
recommend that the two arc -light I6mm. projectors which th.. College now 
owns henc.clorth be k<.pt in The Instructional Resour<:es (:<>nt<.r under the 
-.nlrol of Ma^. Ja<;k.son. By this arranr,.>ment, th<. proK-c-lors would I.. 
-.rri.d around U..,, would be uvaiiable to anyon<. when u.^edc.l, and patch 
'.ord. .vvl power packs .:ould b.« kopt with the proJ.,:tors . rurlhermou:, I 
"•'••<>""mM.d that the College Invest in one additional i(. ...m. arc-light 



I»rojof;tor lor use next y.-ur. Tho projector costs about i.i.OO .00 und the powc^r 
',>'-r± C1.-1 Ofl(Jjiion<-il :;;SOO.OO. This projector could sorv.- as a backup pro- 
jector when ono of th<- oihcir ones is in the shop, and whtMi th<^ drama depart- 
ment Hi usinq one of ii».>;;<^ projectors (thoy logitiniatoly have lirst claim 
on their own equipment), two would still be available lor this oours.-. Two 
projectors, with proper switch-over equipment, are desirable for long 
movi';:; . 

.Some modifications and repairs also have to be made in tho audio 
equipment in Haydon. At present the tape deck In the console is broken. 
It IS d(jsiral)le to record our lectures. This dock should not be repaired; it 
shouUl l,e replaced wilf, a deck with optional multi-speed recording. The 
proseni deck records otiiy at high speed; thus, wo mlss(;d part o/ every 
ieciure when thf: La()e had to be flipped. The two speakers which we 
romov'.-d from the i)al(:oriy and placed under the balcony liffectively removed 
Lh<: dc-<id sr)ots there. They should bc^ permanently mounted under tho balcony 
and ihf.' wir<-s secured. On S(>veral occasions, we found our wires cut or 
ijulled out of the speakers. The console upstairs should not be available 
to every Toiti, Dick, and Harry who passes through Hayden. A cover should 
be constructed so thai it may be locked and operated only by (jualifie(J 
personnel. Other minor motbilcatlons in the console are . ssential; Ihey 
'ire lir;ted in the .ippendix. 

I recommeml that .u; soon as possible the entire spe.iker system in 
liayden be ufxJaied by professional consultants. The acoustics in Haydon dro 



••Ho. ion:,, .JiKl w h.i.l many complainUs by stud-.-nLs wli ) w.-n- .iiu»bl.- Lo lu-ar 
•id<:q.icitcly. ThoiKjh iho present system is rclatlvoly n'>w, I tlunlc that the 
'.ollf.fj... wds badly advi;;od^in its installation. I ospccuilly rocomnuMKi th.- 
insuillutioii (if nurnorour; low iinpcdanco spf>akorF. throii«,houl th.> auditorium 
;o that Wv voiumf: may be koF^t low und blare and ((>odbd.-k n.'duced. 

1 ulso recommend thai in the future the College coordinate its 
.judio syst(Mns. It is fidiculous for every system to hav difterent type 
lacks. Only authori/.cd personnel should be permitted to operate uny of 
Ih.- systems. Th() modifications made at our request (i()f)n Th(> Kennedy 
<;'-nt<'r ;;y:,fm woiked beautilully. The system is now install(>d as it should 
h<iv(; b<-fn in the (irst placo. 



SUMMAKY or HASK; RLCOMMCNDATIONS 
1 . The course should be phased out of the cuniculum. I doubt that 
any amount of fiddling with it will produce significantly better results than 
we had this year. 

X. If th<- course is retained, the following should be implemented 
next yf;ar: 

.i. Reduce ihe course to I wo quarters. 

H. U(!duce Ihe number ol class sessions per week. 

GJve the st.iff adequate released time. 

1^. Mul-.e the courS(> optional and upper- level. 

i:. Place Bu/.x. fackson in charge of the technlcMl aspects of the 

cour.sc; . 



r. Rcduco or eliminate the use of student discussion loaders. 

C;. Roinl:rodu»:r-, for the sake of better control ond hofK^fully 
i'ilitry-r Ir.Klitionrjl (ir^nU^s, atLondancc, and tests, 

'i. In llic loiMj mnjr^ ih(^ ColJc^qo should s(?rJoii.sly lonsidcr hlriiui 
dirfM:lor stKiClally Uiunod for this lypo ol course^. 



Wil Hoffman 



REPORT ON THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND ITS ROOTS COURSE 

Eugene Petors 

Professor George A. Morgan has requested that Professor Wilson 
Hoffman and I, as co-directors of The Twentieth Century and Its Roots, 
1969-70, write reports on the course. I have decided to submit a letter- 
length report. As I understand the request, we have been asked for hard- 
nosed appraisal of the course. 

I will pass over the many difficulties which we anticipated, most of 
which any administrator could predict. Included among those were problems 
of scheduling, grading, attendance, hosting speakers, working with 
discussion leaders , publicity, mechanics, etc. 

Doubtless a course of this sort, designed for relevance, can be 
beneficial to a somewhat isolated campus like Hiram. It brings to the campus 
important speakers from "the outside world." When one thinks back over 
the list of visitors who came, he is impressed positively. It might be 
argued plausibly that the benefit brought by these guests could as easily 
have come in the form of a convocation series. In any event, it must be 
admitted that the hope that the course would have a campus -wide impact, 
that upperclassmen and members of the surrounding community would 
attend, has not been gratified to any great extent. 

It was anticipated that the third quarter of the course would suffer a 
greater loss of interest and attendance than either of the other two quarters. 



This proved to be the case. Factors which contributed to the situation were 
the following: the student "strike/' the placing of the spring holiday on 
a Twentieth Century day ^ three speaker cancellations^ the scheduling of 
Dick Gregory on a Twentieth Century evening^ and warm^ pleasant weather. 

But the problems were not all in the spring quarter. Even in the fall, 
it became obvious that all was not well with the course. From written 
statements from students in the course^ from evaluations submitted by 
discussion leaders^ and from word of mouth reports^ it emerged that students 
were not entirely satisfied. Interest lagged^ attendance dropped^ and there 
were complaints. Attention span for any given topic seemed short; the 
programs on science were given short shrift, and even the movies were not 
enough to hold the students . 

In the winter quarter, it was decided by the faculty of the Twentieth 
Century Committee that attendance would have to be checked. This policy 
was implemented, much to the chagrin of the students, who felt the policy 
to be oppressive. 

What can be said, in general, of the course? My judgment is that 
when a cost-benefit analysis of the course is made, it will be found that 
the cost in human terms, and in terms of time and energy, was staggering, 
the benefit for members of the course only modest. No doubt better 
students would have profited more. But there are two considerations 
which, I think, help explain why a course of this kind could not have 
enjoyed the success that was desired: the one is psycho-technical. 



the other a matter of educational philosophy. 

First, the psycho-technical consideration. Professor Hoffman and 
I realized this year that in preparing programs for Hayden Auditorium, for 
nearly 400 students, what we had not recognized was that there are 
special problems in moving from a small classroom situation to that 
quite different setting. The difference is not just technological, getting 
the right sound system, the proper projectors, etc. The bald truth is 
that what might work beautifully for a group of twenty can flop with 
the large group in the Auditorium. Indeed, I found in myself a different 
feeling there toward speakers heard elsewhere or movies previewed 
under quite different circumstances. One comes to an Auditorium like 
Hayden with different expectations and attitudes. He tends to expect 
a performance of sorts, even entertainment. His attitude leans toward 
passivity. He is influenced by the boredom and inattention of those 
around him to a greater degree than in the smaller, more personal setting. 

We should have learned something by now about the distinction 
sociologists used to characterize as that between primary and secondary 
groupings. That distinction, I believe, is all-important in understanding 
the psychology of the freshmen members of the Twentieth Century. 

Second/ the matter of educational philosophy. However much we 
may desire that our freshmen discuss, analyze, think on, and write 
about the significant issues of the day, however much we may desire that 
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they hear these issues presented from various points of view, the truth 
remains that they are freshmen. I am not pointing merely to their lack 
of experience, their sometimes impetuous judgment, or their youthfulness^ 
What here concerns me is the simple fact that few if any of these youngsters 
have a discipline; most are uncertain as to their respective majors, and 
none has achieved anything like a mastery of a body of knowledge. How 
then can they be expected to be generalists at this point in their educa- 
tional evolution? They should be reflecting on the issues of the day, 
but their reflections are likely to be amatuerish. They did not write good 
position papers in part because they had no positions to state. And at 
the root of it all is the fact that without a degree of competence in a 
speciality, one is empty^-handed in coming to the generalities. 

Take a discussion of violence in our times. Most freshmen who 
undertake this topic are handicapped in several ways: they have little 
knowledge of the history of violence in the U.S., nor are they equipped 
with a grasp of the legal or ethical concepts which bear on the topic, 
A degree of competence in sociology and psychology are also needed to 
handle the matter. It is not surprising that when students are faced with 
such issues, their opinions are not very solid and their discussions very 
watery indeed. I can only believe that this contributes to a sense of 
frustration in the student. 

My conclusion is that the course should be phased out. If it is 



not^ it should be shortened to two quarters at the most. Moreover, it 
should be offered not to freshmen, but to upperclass (probably junior) 
students. My judgment is that the course was a moderate success at 
best. Its problems are intrinsic to it and cannot easily be ironed out. 
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Since most incoming freshman don»t have the groundwork to deal 
efficiently with opinion they are not being given a fair chance to 
use their own minds to formulate opinions about our complex society. 

If colleges and universities are to become truly centers of intellectual 
endeavor, the emphasis and responsibility for education must be placed 
with the students. Otherwise college becomes a glorified manpower 
training center where a student works for grades that are only partially 
an evaluation of what a student really learns • Although I share the 
frustrations of Dr. Peters and Dr, Hoffman about lack of individual 
responsibility, work and attendarce, I cannot help but believe that 
the majority of my didcussees as well as myself were never trained 
to think for ourselves in our educational background, preceeding 
Hiram College. Even though some of the present attitudes and 
results are subjectively negative, one cannot measure results on 
short terms. But instead must ev^-^luate this course and its resulting 
changes upon the class of 1973 over the next four years. Then and 
only then can an adequate appraisal or an educational critique of the 
20th Century Course be given. . . .1 cannot help but pass on a 
comment that was made to me by a student who I had felt prior to his 
statement had gained little from the course because of his seeming 
lack of interest. . ."I don't feel that the effect of this course 
upon myself can be measured adequately by my written expression 
because I tend to write poorly andcannot express my opinions clearly, 
but the course has opened up many of my views of life to ne/ ideas 
and concepts" 

There has been a lot of trouble with discussion groups, mainly I 
believe because the student leaders themselves had never experienced 
any type of education that involved individual motivation and they, 
themselves copped out and took the easy way out. • . I am still 
experimenting trying to find methods that will make my group effective. 
A lot of things have failed, some of my sessions were complete 
failures due to my apathy or lack of preparation, but I realized 
that I was only cheating myself as well as my group. So there comes 
a time when every person must take responsibility for their own lives, 
the 20th Century course offers everyone a chance. 



SELECTED COMMENTS BY UPPERCLASS DISCUSSION LEADERS 
20TH CENTURY COURSE - Spring 1970 



I an) in agreement with the proposed changes in next year's program. 
I hope that such changes .^ill facilitate greater involvement in the 
course. 

I was disappointed that the quality of work did not seem to improve 
over the year. The position papers I received this quarter were not 
any better than those I received first quarter. The largest failure 
in the course this quarter was the lack of interest which overcame 
the course in its later stages. 

I have students in my discussion who deserve A's and some that 
deserve D«s. Unfortunately, the inequality of grading robs the A 
student of his due reward, thus making him feel frustrated. Many 
of my students said that the lectures were boring and irrelevant. 
I tend to agree. 

Let me begin by telling you what it was like to be a discussion 

leader - it is the most complete and unique learning experience 

I've had at Hiram. To begin with, knowing that you are responsible 

for the education of 10 freshmen in the course develops a deeper 

sense of responsibility in a discussion leader. Secondly, yqu 

learn to interact with "your students" and how to counteract problems 

within the group. It isn't too often that a group of 12 people can 

discuss the question of the existence of a "God" without flaring 

tempers. I sincerely wish that all of the faculty members of this 

course as well as yourself could have seen the growth of my group 

I definitely believe that all of us have sharpened our thought 

processes and our minds in the course of this one short year. 

And isn't that what education is all about? . . . • The problems 

are minor and can be worked out with patience and understanding. 

Contrary to the opinion of some, I feel that the best way to reach 

one's "students" is to develop a friendship with them. This is 

where I see the greatest advantage in having student discussion 

leaders. I feel that my friendship with the freshmen in my group 

is, in some particular cases, responsible for instilling responsibility 

in these students somehow. I have managed to develop a rapport with 

the students and to have earned their respect. And this has made 

them more conscienteous in their work., . . One girl, in particular, is 

a good example. She entered the group at the beginning of 2nd 

quarter. She missed the first two discussion groups and wrote one of 

the worst papers .I've had this year. I told her that she was required 

to attend discussion groups and to revrrite her first paper. From 

then until the end of the quarter she was at every meeting and 

wrote very good papers. She told me that her 1st quarter discussion 

leader didn't care - so, she didn't. But, I did care and now she did, too. 

My interest and involvement in the course have become so deep that I 

am spending three quarters instead of two at Hiram next year in order 

to again be a part of this course. 



SELECTED FRESHMAN COI'fl'IENTS OU THE 20TH CENTURY COURSE 

1st Quarter - 1969-70 



It has provided me with a deeper insight, supplying me with more 
information to evaluate myself. 

The Tv'entieth Century Course is a program totally new and invigorat- 
ing. :?he general areas of study are relevant, and pertinent. The 
only possible draw back which I face is the lack of time to complete 
all the reading selections. The varied speakers, opinions a.id areas 
covered are very stimulating and interesting. 

Much of what we have learned we have been exposed to in high school, 
in the community and on T.V. 

I am afraid I did not get as much out of this course as I hoped to 
because I could not get interested in some of the topics. I»m 
afraid I would have learned more if I had taken an elective. Buc 
I*m going to try to get interested in it and learn more next quarter. 

I liked the learning about the effects of science, technology and 
industrialism on society. For me at least, this is something I had 
never been exposed to in the least bit. I think there is a small 
problem pertaining to the connections among the general topics. 

The course is great. As mentioned before somewhat of a shocker. 
It proved that I don't know anything about the cold cruel world at 
all. The interaction among students is fantastically large. Many 
a time I've been in discussions branching from XX Cen. topic. 

I like the subjects this course deals with and I think Hiram should 
continue teaching it to freshmen. I am dissatisfied with it mostly 
because i can't learn all that I want to learn from it. 

This course, altho excellent for me, is probably a complete waste of 
time for some people who are apathetic & immature; those who need 
someone standing over them. This would be true of any course, 
however I must ask myself whether freshmen benefit the most from a 
course such as this. I have & am glad that it was made available to 
me at this time. . . 

I feel as if a new door has been opened. I have acquired a better 
understanding of many topics - and I have discovered new ones. 

Twentieth Century Course type of course in which the individual 
student can get as much or little out of it as he wants. The opportunifl 
are available, but it all depends on the student. The lectures were 
very informative, and the assigned workload is not very heavy. If the 
student will evaluate information & opinions given him, and draw fair 
conclusions he v/ill be a better and more useful citizen. 



The program is remarkably flexible. Student discussion leaders are 
a fascinating idea, I^m just disappointed more students aren^t taking 
the initiative to take advantage of the opportunities given them. 
I^m disappointed in myself and I hope other people are too. Perhaps 
a catharsis will ensue and we students will become more actively 
involved in the program. 

Never before has a course been so completely '^relevant" (to use a cliche). 

And that is the course's value & worth; it can, I think, be stated that simply. 

After every class, usually, I'm thinking and v;anting to read, so I 
feel I have begun a little bit to understand. 

I feel that this course has great potential and I would hate to see 
it fail because of failure of students to accept the responsibility 
necessary for the course's success. 

The course discussed too many known facts. 

I think I expected sonething more like a current events class dealing 
with problems of today, but I am satisfied, in fact probably prefer, 
the way the course actually is. Except for the section of science, 
I thought the choices were good. 

I think the main reason I didn't get much out of the course and 
didn't enjoy it, is that I just couldn't get interested. I have never 
liked current events, history, etc. When science was introduced, I 
did enjoy it and learned a little, because I like science. The same 
goes for math. This is a problem I am going to have to solve myself. 

The course has simply dvavnx me closer to people. I can now understand 
people, and cope with problem created by people, I have been enlightened 
much on the war in Vietnam and how the world operate. 

Format good. The basic flaw is that each area is not probed deeper. 
At lunch with black students, I (a white) hearc them laughing derisively 
at the fact that the course "covered" the topic of racism in about two 
weeks. The course doesn't "cover" anything. It only samples topics. 
Perhaps this is its intention, in which case a void still exists in 
the "Liberal Arts Education" at Hiram. 

In 20th Century Course, a relevent, well rounded, fair to most all 
sides, education was finally given a try. Congratulations .' 

It has had no fantastic impact on me, but, as expected, has helped me 
better understand the world, 

I felt this course exposed me to many ideas that I v;as not ctware of, 
I enjoyed the lectures (most) and the films that were presented, I 
feel more student participation is in order. After all this course 
contains incidents that are effecting us in today's world. I felt our 
Discussion group was excellent. This brought ideas of lectures, which 
were given during the day, closer to home. 
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Great Course, Keep it!! 

I think we spent too much lectures on religion. 

Should be given to Seniors or upperclassmen instead of Freslimen, 

I thinlc professors should be discussion leaders, rather than students. I believe 
this would result in greater attendance at discussion sessions. I also think the 
course should be graded rather than on a pass- fail basis. 

I don't feel I learned much of anything. It was a waste of time except for the 
papers and discussions. 

I'm tired of hearing about the bad sides of life. In case some of you haven't 
heard, there is a good side. 

Something has to be done to promote interest. This is a great course, but it 
lacks the interest of the students. 

As far as I'm concerned this has most definitely been the most valuable course I 
have yet taken in all of my school experience. 

I think its very important that a course of this nature be offered your freshman 
year. It would be nice if high school would better prepare us for this expe- 
rience. But it is absolutely essential that it be offered. 

Topic areas were well chosen - however lectures (religion, esp.) were redundant. 

I feel that there is a need to make the format a little more structured. Most 
of the students don't take it for a serious cl^ss. 

Grading system is needed as fair evaluation of some students goes unnoticed on 
pass- fail system. 

Student responsibility for participation is not enough, must have other restrain- 
ing force. 

By the end of the 1st year the course seems to have lost much of its interest. It 
would help if you could institute some new ideas and interest-getters near the 
end of each quarter. 

I don't feel it takes the place of the old requirements, and it is definitely 
going to create some hassle for people with course schedules. 

I think its got the most potential of anything on this campus. More power to 
making it better next year. 

I definitely think that the XX Century course should not be graded next year. 
Bona Fortuna next year. 
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d Ser^nt^^nH readings, whi< h are eni-iroly 

till tTi If t^^ "'"''^ ""''''^ extensive than those assigned la.t 
year, all the changes are evolutionary, meant to effect minor 
improvements. No radical changes have been made. 

Changes ; 

'''"f^"'' discussion leaders was reduced from about 
thirty last year to ten m the first quarter of this year, two 
assigned as assistants to each of the five faculty. This made 
for greater control, for better structure in the operation of the 
course, and for greater communication amon -he various teachers 
li^l? with a small staff we were able to mo , a weekly staff 
h^f J^^'it- f ^^""^ enabled each freshman to meet with 

^^^^^^ discussion every other week and with his 
student discussion leader the weeks between, a change from las? 

ITel Sth" ?a"c^iltT^^ " honors'sectionf wLTablfto 

-^-tZT- ?LulL^Sd1o?^ 
^hp^LTh^k"'' °^ 2^"^^"^ cliscu.ro-on leade?s were 

Se IdministraSv.°??.''r%'°''.^"'^ °' ^"^^^^^ '"^'"bers and onefc 
w?^ ?n 2^ assistant. The number of discussion groups 

was increased from twenty to thirty-two, with the result that the 

h'a^d'^a'fked^fCr ^ore d's ^^^"^^.^-^ to twe'iee'' Prtl^'^l 

naa asked for more discussion m smaller rrroups and for the second 

=nH S'^'^'T sessions were schcSulod both MonSy ni^S 

r'rotal^^glrsis^''^' ''''^ '^^^''y -^^^^ ^-Ton 

2.) 3x5 file cards were distributed at every plenarv session fn-r 
a'hafnS'"^ attendance and making^SSnt'eea^lua^^ons! 
This was a happy improvement and I recommend its continuation 
mfss^ and """"'^ excessive cutters on the materials ?hey 

oSer w^v determine whether they've mastered the content in some 

?nSividuai s^^Spn^' Tw^'"^ °^ ^"^""^^ ^ 5°°^ ^^^1 about any 

Jhe clfss f h t together they reveal the abilities of 
tne class as a whole to comprehend material when it is not oresentPrt 
aCs?rac^'n'''f .'^ attractive way; one learns about tSe levels of 
actSif ed^P.^ . mentality; and finally, one learns the 

^rom'a fa'cultT^^Ji::':! °' ^^^^'^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

5.) In response to evaluations by freshmtni LaM year an of tort was r,ndn 
to invol.ve the freshmen themselves crcvitlv.ly in thV progrim Cach 

presentation" illuminating the topic just being finished. The 
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emphasns in projects was changea so thac chr ..oa.icmlc posiL.on 
novri^^^hrH° T"? '"^"^ possibilities. This was another 

fl?^hnn^h ^K- students thlnK or as creativity. 

Although this IS a real frustration for teachers who hope to see 
sounder work than such projects produce, I recommend that this be 
?oTiT.f "^^l-«^itt:en position papers seem best 

oo??'"^'' reasons to seasoned treachor.s . ,'kich teachers feel 
Snp. nf^^^' 1^"^''^ ^° attorney qor.oral, photographic essays, 
tapes of musical compositions, and the like ..re generally without 
much content and difficult to grade. Although t?ue! ?his hardly 
seems a relevant comment when one examines the content and form ol 
freshman position papers. While there can be no question that one 
of college's major tasks is to teach the discipline of clear 
Zll^t' ^^'^ ^ mistake to try to do it in the freshman 

lecture course, where too much dispersion makes it unlikely of 
success. We can do it in the freshman institute, the colloquia, 

tht H^^'^f' r"'"' is functional, 'm 

tne XX And Its Roots, creative projects load freshmen to think 

^^n^So^''^'''^^^ involved with the materials of the course, and 
thus they become involved. In terms of where their heads are, 
the academically messier is preferable. 

4.) On the assumption that the quality of life and the texture of- 

of'n-^ear oldf' ^^"^t?'!! ^'T^' ^^^"^^^ ^^'^^^^ the knowledge 
time neJf ^L k' .^y^^^^^ ^his year devoted a good deal of 
time near the beginning to original sources in the form of novels 

fmn.Mi'"^ f "^^^^ ^° testimony from pe^soS? 

iZll L IJI ^^^^^ periods. It 

seems to me that some device to get at this is necessary. It 

he^L- ^fd^d^-f th^^yi^r^^ 

^'^ efjort^^^ n ^"^^^^"^^^ ^ i^^^y jo^^n^T- <3S requirement, in an 

S ^^cO'^Plish two things. We wanted to try to bring together 

the academic and the rest of life, to get them to'^write S^t^e^contLt 

also beUe^e " °" '^^^ P^^e . 5e 

also believe that freshmen come to college with a curriculum in 

is dlf?eren; °' ^"^"'"^ °^ knowledge, .nd that that scheme 

topics th^f. 2 ^^^^ t'^^ relations between 

DPrn^fl nf • ""^"^^^stly clear to us. We thought from the 
perusal of journals we might learn something of the nature of their 
own schemes and perhaps be better able to begin libera Uy eciuVa^iia 

t^u "^^''^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^-^O'" we are!^ lourna^s^ 

seem to have some advantages and some disadvantages, and my 
rocommenoation Is chat in future the .a.ne prceociJp^'.pp y 1 Ls 

strongly encouraged the rest of the year. 
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orS^r ^'Thir^ Hp ^"•k'/'''"^ "^^"^ '''' '^^'^ '^"^^'^er seems in 
distrn-h.Jpft-o ^^J^^^^^? -^'-^ Appendix I, wh.ch was oublished and 
distributed to each freshman just before che Christinas break. 

I must disagree with a comment in Wilson Hoffman's reoort of ]asi- v^^r, 

nothJnal'w'^J''^ in^ovaSve. It s ' 

Pn?^ i ^ ^''^^^ Western Heritage courses instituted 

by Columbia and Harvard in the 30's and 40's. One unique asnec^ of this 
course gives rise to its major problem. I be.un the Jear (indeed 
began with the planning in the previous year) .ictermined to ruisp 
every device I could think of to make freshmen pJrc elve -Je xl lnTlf^ 

Scks one'n?^ ''''' ""^ ^^^^ cannot be done It 

lacks one of the major ingredients of courses. It has no teacher Ti- 

^^"each:rs' Tu^in^?!;' /'^^ "° such thing a's^'le'am o' 

Is nofatd^cannot^b^^mat T^^"!^ J^^J f'"^,'^ ^^'r '''' 
ways must be found to exploit rather'^^ha^'con^ if Tifl !n"thTxx""' 

jhem^^Sa-rvh^s Ts-i- 

nt:^atiorofV'iP'''°"" I" co,.-c?io'n wi?^ tL 

we n^d to aet ItTn ""^ '^^^^ "^^^ ^^^i^ ^-^deSc life, 

wLh here to quote ?rom """"^^"^ ^"^^^^ attention. I ' 

at the problem P'^"^ " freshman, which I think gets 

'^iDres7mC?p?? "P°" P^OJ^-^^" ^i^^ which to 

express myself," I came upon what I feel to be the essence 

that tne objective of this year's work Ls centered upon 

o^ip;^ ? ""^^"i"?' Jcs c-o -existence with 

other selves m this century. ..I cho.o to evaluate mvselt 

feriingJ' 'bout°mT"' '""'^ o-PrlloZy'-tL 

wh?;iT, significance in the world and age in 

Which I live... Around the same time 1 lelf an.jer toward. 
Ih^nl '^f^^'^y program because it wus demanding that I ' 
lin?^;^ ^^^^ ^^^^ outrageous, Uift no one 

real^i^^H delicate thought range of ,nind. nCw I 

flrl lt '".'"^ ""^"^ ^ ^"i-^t an imaqe of college 

^lZ^ ^t fun-times. When I was cncoantered with 

people telling me to think, I was slighted because I had 
the opinion that I had reached the limit of my perspectives. 

II JL^!?^ ^''^''^ ""'"^^'^ °^ different persons who occupied our -taae 



. . - It's strange thai in such t.-.v iMoi.th- i f> .wr 

to?al'con^"°" °^ ^-^^ "'^--^ '-^ -am; ol'"" 

From all of this I draw in my mind an ir.i..>vsCJna con- 
clusion Throughout- my recent monii... oi /iiuslon solf 
hate and growth my self has developea int o a sSoAaer 
thing. This strength now. . .has brou^h ..y sel? fnto 
a closer contact and unity with other selves This ? 
think, IS life. Perhaps this is what the xx'centurv 
program has been trying to get throuqh to -i ?n In 
event, this is what r?e go?ten f ^crl" t ■ : * 

SOME PERSONAL EVALUATIVE THOUGHTS FROM THE DIRFciv.l: 

b'Seri\^f;oJe':uc':L%"?S^h\'rwe'i: luT ^^"''^ ^'^^ '-^ 

its continuation, ^argeL unchanaed r ^f" '^"'f""'-^' ^ recommend 

the two major chancres th^tTwf ?? . T^''" ^''^ ^ seriously regret 

in iavor^f It a? ?he t^me rh.vpT^ ^•^^'^O'-'gh 1 sp?ke 

weekly schedule is a rei-rn^J.l ^""^^ ^^'^^ that the new 

it se^ms to .e\i:t\hl1?\^:rx\^: Ro^tsTr^^rr^^l/o Classes 

At least one of its ^mDo^tln; ^-^eLon.ji. lo the fvo^hman level. 

View (liberal°-n\'he^:e'nL'^S I be'^a^^J^sroTtr^^'"' " ^ liberalised 
.before they qe.tJnto_their collearLucai--i '•'^r^" '^^^ "^^^^ 

for that experience flTiT^r .nn^ tiuuccn.iori and i.o ve as preparation 

is bound to^SirfdilStina effpnrnP°'^P°"T^''' '''^ sophomore year 
saturating dosage of the w?r?d " ^^^^ ^ 

the second wi?h ou? ^Jre^? ev!Tn- ' ^"'^iP '-ine, and 

to tho effect thara D^r^on , ^ n ? " °' f^*"' ' ^^^^sorvations 

a course in the physi^rdepaiSon^^^ ^'"^ 
to aliTOst all of the fLu??v ""^^ '-^n^' ^ bc.^ve 

to the XX And l^s Roots occu;s S me'on fo"!"""" ^'^-'"-"'^ 
of our staff ii, toachina in a donJ^ on four .jr.ouno^. r.i,.c-,t, no one 

course that has nT^el^'r.i^^nl^^^^^^ -i-nisu.-in. a 

b.H: ecsentiaay non-dLcipliJaiy!°"s;^^^^^^ h.'" , ^^^^^'^ ■^'-PL'na.y 

cour.r.o arc not one. to wh ch any di-ciol m ' ^^'"^ 

do not have departments of aUenation ' ' '^l'.;roi>riai c. ili.i vcrsit ies 

substantive content of the couSf ^In 'ik" .uT r , ' • 
which every man is his own critic i.f 

religion (both of which are par tlU 'Vo " ■ ^^I-''^'" ^"^ 

general, every one feels at L.:. v/^e^her o ! ^^'/'ir' 



operate outside its provinence was a basic tene^ oft^e^task InTrl ^ ° 
recojTunendations Fourth ..r^n ^^r.-.i^ ^-^"^^ task torce 

Offered by inSiCidLu 'Ao So Lvf e^^e^ise Jn^S.! !^''-^^r=,"? 
Ihe lectures do not const-ii-„ro <„oS , ^ °^ "^''^ lecture, 

their jurisdiction On , i^^^ t ^""^"'^^ °f faculty lecturing outside 
topic is alieJd s?eciaLL?ion!'' " "^"^'^ 

fa?xir\\i^^1?0sSf?ot"se"iri?f^r:::r?L°L\""?hr??:r,^°*^ 

proposals for a revolutionary new curriculum U ml:... J^?, 

i"" eflecrStS" enu?L'Su a's':^by":u: 
cized'a'nd haJe' Ld 1 ienef Lifl"Sl''; "'^^^ ""ely'pCbu- 
cannot belie^l that anvthi^a h,. " "3 admissions program. I 
institution nf th! has happened since the time of the 

S 1 Jon't think thrt'thr?"^" " "'^ ^^^"^i- opinion <>* 
constitute any new dj?a ^^^"'^ °* evaluative devices 

remembered ?har tL n»f, '^^^'''^ computation. It must be 

the Srt*?h' o1%?:: ?hl?^?£"d^c ?be?a1?„^" ^f'^^^ ^s^i; L°^cf 
revi^on-T S^d'f ^ «3«Ption that it faiied-u°;! no^ds Jadacaf 
C^rcu'rr culaT^ogra'm to'fail'Iff^s"? '"""^ '"'^'^'^^ 
h - ?f «sS If T-'^^^- 

sSiS r "^""^ anicc-:p:';;;'p,.:rsih"e :,%„e 

t"e'coursrrev^aL'd"?„'f' seriously the ,uk..„ar», attitude coward 

ria^al s?ETa€-^ * S-imlla^-^ 

such as psJcholoS^ lor^Mor" (l^nge graduation requirement courses 

to make =~pJ?iso^s °'it «J°^1 °L'?it'°^;- T^''' "^^^ 
itfi-nnat- r,.^r^ » • j-v. may wtjxx DB unat: ji wG luid evaluated thP<^P 

llTnellZl,^ rnriTL'^iT SeshS,'' '*i'" « "ve 

fhero. too (see'.ppeSir^^r' '^t^'^^^TT^^^ ^o^^^tT 
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e^pec?inrand/L M ^^'^i"^^' ^) what he was 

u^h^ .J four courses he elected from 

course it dJd^no^L^''"''^'^^" °" ^ fres^n iL^ure 

rwMoh*- necessarily expect that freshr.en would like it 

pre^lelheTfo^ rL^'^^ ^^^^ wo u Id "edicaErlh em and 

timfmJde the I tMnf ? ^oHege career. We have for a long 

whoTo u ' think, legitimate presumotion th.it the facuitv p 

achieving its particular ao^l^ ?n ihl . 2 ? ' """^^ successful in 
over with but nobSC should miss ■^'•i""' "^^^ 

^^SbLterLfri^^^^^S^^^^^^^^^ 

contact with the rest of the wSrW The ?? nn continually into 

particular int:!L\?uaT^:Se::t=:iJMn^CHS=So'lpp:?^!''^^^ "° 
THE PLENARY SESSIONS 

pll^trf^S^fnfrprjseS^^f^nd'^hr'r^''''^"''^^-^^"""^' 

The greatest possible ' • spUi-,.,t,ige mini-lecturo type. 

it seems not to be because i> ^ho 5 r process, though 

s^s^i^/rAt™^^^^ 

o."a-ea1e^t:ji-d^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

advocated by the bourse Th?. ^^'"P^^' ''''^^'^^ ^ position 

sized repeatedly A fi;st hJnd Lf''^^''^^^ '^^^ "'^ '"'^^^^ ^^P^^' 
educational, so long aftL SudPn^^'^"''? ''^"^ cultist is 

that the staff of tL coSL Lvocatpf ' ' '^'^^^ '"'^^ ''^''^ thinking 

Charlatans are an ^r^^^t^^Z^^.^::;: ^^^^ 
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un5p^^^^nH°i^^^\°" ^^'^ '^^^^ ""^ ^^"^y- '^^^"^ s;ud9,t-s don'c properly 
understand this shows in their evaluations; wher. they ought to read 



STAFF 



thfnil ?, ^^"^y^ to be a n.aior difficulty As 

things were organized in 1970-1971, the situation was hiahlv unsat-!. 
factory. For the four faculty other than the direSor if is a f?Ss 
tratmg experience. They aren't teachers ThmV-r^o hlii ? 
a course with 73 teachers'. They a'^^^f^nt J'? l^e^o ^"fnJoW^I 
aljnost seems as if one could say they haven't enough to So And v^t 
the demands on their time (reading, Attending ail plenary ^essJons 
leading two discussion groups weekly, reading papeL, etc fare such 

q^arte'r '"f thlnTlf n"?d°^ ^he'^'eaching'^ic^ad^'a h"' 

2^ X r ^t possible and posit ivt-]v rewardina to relv 

7Q competence (sessions numbers 2, 3, U 22 23 4 

fymg. I have no recommendation with regard to that. 

yiedcer control. We still relied on them too inu( n, esoeciallv w^^h 

llli^^Tr f^'^^^' ^^"^ "^^^^ 5^^^- P^P-^^ or 'projects We've 

tried that for two years, and should learn thdf j - doesn't work nM^c 

we re to continue having a B. as the average jrc i: in ?he couS; S^adina 
tc be assi.ilated/^de ^r^XtSH^n^'V 
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wou!d ^nlS administrative assistant be retained. The director 

one caSh^ S f ^^^^^^^^^^^ "i^hout her. If possible, she should be 
facult^ discussion groups. Fresivnen should view her as 

READINGS 

Freshmen do their reading assignments in the XX And Its Roots with mii^h 
greater conscientiousness than I had forecast. They take it serSus^v 

?^ev w^nt ^!;^^ they've learned most fron. Chis component? ^' 

3^n? Tr. ^ I discussed m regular discussion sessions. Many of them 

want to be tested on it. Ways must be found ovort]y to plare more 

emphasis on reading. We must make visible th.t we take it seriously. 

This year's selections were successful. They were about riaht in 
quantity as well as information and relevance. If I were tf criticize 
pa"rt°of thf co^u^se^! representative noveir^^om^tS^ea^r^r 

GRADES 

It is recommended that this course continue to be offered for letter 
grades only. My own feeling, reinforced by a multitude of f^eshiSJn 
comments, is that examinations should be introduced. I ^ecoS^izT^hat 
S^.'nrr'r"? " '^"P backwards. Nonetheless, I have come S agree that 
Roland Layton's comment that students have only contempt for a course 

the1oose'struc?u' ' ^^^^'^^ ^° Andlts Joots?"'with 

tne loose structure of the course I can see no orher fair wav to deter- 

rl7ea{ it^'Ind th'°""f °' T'^'^"-' ""'^'^'^"^ Ms pr^^ecL don't 
reveal it, and the conference technique described in Appendix I is a 

dlffeTeSr^ie'ws'^IXt 7^'^'/''' ^'^''^'^ f.cS!?y^LJo1n?irely 

the conferpnpr f if ^. grade means. I suggest that the success of 
JVit-w nf * self-grading system is entirely a function of the person- 

it fails, that with student discussion leaLrs involv^ 

NEWSLETTER 

tf Svf ?^^n^'S'''^" °^ ""^t "="s letter an activ.ties unit, and trying 
to leave its preparation to freshmen, didn't work in 1970-1971 Much 

A? ?^.t'^in?%hi'S'^''^ "° °^ Pitting a pa^er'^oS. 

At that point thfe director or his assistant must either take a qtronrr 

^?Sht°Ln ^^^-"^ to ^e that a good newslette?^ 

SSer^h 'ol ?hnoursranS\L%^'if m^i^r °" ''"^ 
participation in tSrpubli^tio^n^^^ 

or 'aA deJise\ m2Ss°to'^^'j"' timr^gani.o and run IL himself, 
revived. ^ freshmen to do it, i hope it wi LI be 
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TECHNICAL 



The technical end of the course, projecting rilm and slides, taping 
lelT''''Tt.T.lV^'' amplifying speakers, etc! ran without a hltch'this 
wJf n^!"^ °^ director of the IRS on a regular basis 

was the key. Our hierarchy was rather elaborate, but it kept every- 
thing functioning smoothly. After the director, a member of the staff 
with such competence should be responsible. Last year this was Mr 
M^efi;-/'"^'"'/"- 'rf'^'' P^^y ^he same role nex? year 

rSfb?HtS7R?if f 5^' ^" upperclass assistant with some 
wftMrii^^iihi '^"^^"^ technician then has two assistants 

withm the freshnian class. This ridiculouo degreo of elaboration is 
necessary because of the need to set the stage in order well ahead of 

iTtdlTt^tlalTr' °' ^'""^"'^ ^^^^^> and ?o rul; as ^ny 

^nd'SouL'Sg? s!' - - ^^P^ — der, a slide projector. 
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Basea upon recommendations of both students and staff, these changes will 
go into effect beginning with the second quarter. Without exception, they 
are "changes" directed toward placing the operations of the XX course 
increasingly in harmony with its stated philosophy and objectives. 

A chief desiratum of the course is that the students have a maximum amount 
of responsibility for their own learning, in order that they experience 
early in the college career the fact that education as chiefly an active, 
not a passive process. In that respect, the members of the teaching staff 
recognize that to whatever extent possible students ought to have an 
active role: in planning and conducting the course; in selecting from 
diverse materials and activities those which will benefit them most; and 
in evaluating their performance. 

1. LECTURES, FILMS, & MISCELLANEOUS SCHEDULED PERFORMANCES: 

Attendance at these events will be considered discretionary. Though 
the student is encouraged to attend them all, and though the staff 
members find it difficult to imagine how any student can master the 
matter of the course without attending most of them, the only 
regulation involving attendance is that students hand in cards after 
the events. These events are perhaps the chief feature of the XX 
course; consequently it does not seem unfitting to expect that the 
student be willing, on his personal honor, to provide by use of the 
cards a continuous record of his attendance at these events and his 
reactions to them. By placinqr his signature at the bottom of each 
card he hands in. the student will be interpreted as understanding 
the ideals underlying this arrangement and as acceding to them. 

Attempts will be made to allow for questions and/or discussion at the 
end of lectures, films, etc. (perhaps beyond the scheduled period, for 
those who remain). At all such performances, students and staff will 
be asked to fill the rows from the front backwards — for reasons 
which are self-evident. 

2. DISCUSSION GROUPS: 

In response to a mulf tude of comments, mostly on the evaluation 
sheets, discussion groups will be continued on an expanded l>asis. Six 
additional upperclass leaders will join the staff, one for each faculty 
member. This will make possible the division of each fifth into five 
sections (as against the present four) and will thus reduce the size 
of each group. Arrangements will be made for each group to meet for 
discussion twice weekly. 

Attendance will be self -reported (on forms designed for that purpose) 
twice each quarter; comments, in ^^Titing, concerning reasons for non- 
attendance will be requested. In this matter, too, a signature "honor 
system" will be in effect. 
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3. .JOURNAL: 

ITe iZTJ be considered optional, rhoso students who care to 

iLders' '?he sta°?fr'h'"''"''''"^ ^'^'^ ^° th^ir discussion 

device in coo^inatiorofSJeVf ^^^^^^^ - "^e1Sl 

the maintenancfof ioumaL ' intellectual ]ives, and 

LCiidiice or journals is strongly recommended. 

4. READINGS: 

s\\^ent^\"?e'eJSc\^'d?\t^^!L's? ^0^0°"?^^^°" 

cated on the syllabus- VP^ ?n • ^ "required" readings indi- 
te take res^nsiMUty on himself ^^"^^"^ ^-"^tred 
the student w?U be asked iJ^L^^'t!^^ '"^^^ ^y^^^""" ^o^^s, 
during each quarter. evaluate his reading progress twice 

5. PAPERS: 

Papers and "projects" will continue to be required H.Vpm o^n 
regulations concerning academic honesty c^t^n^ef natuJIuy^^t'o^^^pay. 

student may measure h?s SdiJiduaf np^fn ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

(Nonetheless, papers rLSvina noLM^n^^ "''! . ^^'"ili^^ standard 

must be rewritt'eHnd resibm??teS ) " ' °' ^ °^ "Unacceptable 



mus 
6 . GRADING 



oonvef^Plu Thl. 1 teachers that he deserves a favorable orade- 

it"'l^ c^u^sf XXe'd'?^" opportunl«es'a?foMed 
J uiic: ^..uurbe, une more aifficult hp ♦.^ ^ 

strate excellence in the areas a grade L in^e^ded to coJer 

a'^d'«fh'orth\"s?ud%Sf:iirsia\fou' 1-t represents, 

universities, we chink hrie rtf^?^^ ^"thusiasni. i«„ colleges and 

^o fuUy in his%S'Sa;;dsrLpeSa!t"du?La^h'i'?r»i='"''^''-^''' 

we continue to welcome yoir su'ggestlo'nfaS'yiS tTtTu^!^''- """"llV 

Jh'oil ope1a\tvrSur1:^ '^^''"^.V.^Z.^^Z -.ujotions (something like 
in order to make somewhat l«fabruDr ?h. i ^^^^ quarter, 

to college - but that a reXLt^^n'^ transition rrom secondary school 
occur thereafter. The second ■ ^ redirection, of these emphases can 
sure to be decisive ^^"^ quarters of Chi s academic year are 



APPENDIX II 



After seme discussion in a special faculty meeting 
which I thought ^as misleading with regard to 
freshman evaluations, I asked one of our student 
assistants to read through the comments made by 
freshmen on an end-of-the-quarter questionnaire 
in "hich they were specifically asked whether the 
course should be continued in future years » and, 
if so, how they would recommend change • 

The next page is her summary of findings* 



APPENDIX II, jvKjc ? 



FRESHMAN EVALUATION OF THE XX COURSE 



Breakdovm of Freshmen sentiments concerning the XX: 

87 students - definitely keep the course with most suggesting some 
changes . 

86 students - say the course needs to be changed (they apparently 
assume it will be maintained). They are not 
necessarily pleased with the course and many are 
quite critical. 

51 students - don't definitely say to kesp the course, but seem 

to think It is good (or, at least, a good idea but, " 
perhaps, not working out well). 

48 students - ambiguous replies. There were either no comments 
or an inability to judge their feelings from their 
comments . 

13 stude-ts - recommend dropping the course. They are very dis- 
enchanted with it. 

13 students - suggest making radical changes, i.e. making the 
course optional, only 2 quarters in length, more 
like colloquia, or emphasize only one topic each 
quarter and let the student choose which topic to 
study. 

9 students - suggest making the XX an upperclass course (generally 
suggested for the sophomore level). 

Totals : 

Total number of evaluations: 307 

233 students - suggest (or at least assume) maintaining the course 
26 students - suggest eliminating or radically changing the course 
48 students - don't know 



APPENDIX III 



One of our student assistants, Claudia Brobst , did 
nothing but alphabetise file cards, record attendanc 
and then evaluate the evaluations on the cards. 

There Is no question but what deciding Into which of 
five piles of cards to place each Is a matter of sub 
jectlve judgement. Therefore the five-point Grade 
Point Average of each plenary session has no strict 
quantitative meaning. However, Claudia did it every 
time. No one else was ever allowed to exert an 
outside judgement. Presumably, her judgement 
remained the same all year (Ilnstructed her to that 
effect.) 

The CPA's are therefore valid, relative to each 
other. 

Many Interesting observations are possible from 
these tables. For example, on December 2nd and 
3rd, Professor Kimon Glocarlnls spoke. His CPA 
the first day was 3.571, and on the second day 
4.173, a very high rating. This does not mean 
that he was better the second day. If taken In 
conjunction with the attendance figures, 310 and 
254, It means that those freshmen who gave him a 
low rating the first day didn't return for his 
second lecture. The high ratings are from the 
fans* 



XX and its Roots 



REPORT OF ATTENDANCE AND INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS FOR FALL 1970 



5-point scale 
Event GPA 

23 Sept The Conservative Perception 

Lecture: Peter Witonski, Washington Univsity 3.05 

24 The Anti--Conservative Perception 

Lecture: Professor Sidney Peck, CWRU 4.65 

28 " The Two Perceptions Of Our Current Predicament 
Review and Critique: Professor Hale Chatfield 

Professor Eugene Peters 4.1 

30 Films: Operation Abolition 

Operation Correction 4.0 

1 Oct The Artistic Search 

Lecture: Paul A. Rochford 4.175 

5 The Scientific Search 

Lecture: Professor Edward B. Rosser 3.445 

7 The Poetic Search 

Lecture: Professor Hale Chatfield 4.375 

8 " The Human Search 

Lecture: Professor Warren Taylor 3,1 

12 " The revolutionary Viewpoint Revealed in Folk 
Lore and Folk Music 
Performance: Stuart Bernstein 

Bruce Hutton, Hiram 4.54 

14 Manifestations of the Conservative-Anti- 
Conservative Points of View on the Campus 
Presentation: The Rochford Fifth 4.54 

15 " The XX Examined 4.2 

19 " The XX Examined 4.255 

23 " The XX Examined 3.775 

22 " The Student Revolution and Higher Education 
Lecture: Geoffrey Chapman 
The Revolution of Youth 
Lecture: Professor Alan Langdon 
The Civil Rights Movement 
Lecture: Hale Chatfield 

The Intellectual Revolution and the Post-Modern 
Mind 

Lecture: Professor Kimon Giocarinis 3.57 



Number 
present 

374 

376 

370 
283* 



368 



360 



373 



348 



345 

345 
345 
341 
333 



309 



is figure excludes those who left early 



26 Moral Revolution: The Breakdown of Obsolescent 

Systems 

Lecture: Professor Paul A. Rochford 
New Morality, Personal Responsibility, and 
Situtational Ethics 
Lecture: Bill Rudman 

Scientism and the Technological Revolution 
Lecttire: Professor Edward Rosser 
Pollution and Population 

Lecture: Professor James Barrow 3*993 

4 Nov Urban Crisis 

Lecture: Reverend C.T. Vivian, Chicago 4.3 

5 " Urban Crisis: Architecture and City Planning 

Lecture: Victor Christ-Janer , architect 3.75 

9 " Morality and the Business Ethic 

Lecture: Mark Logan, American Home Products 3.66 

11 " Film: Death of a Sale eman 4^33 

12 Society and Technology 

Lecture: Dr. Juergen Schmandt, Harvard 3.04 

16 " The Industrial Revolution 

Lecture: Professor John Strassburger , Hiram 4.275 

18 " The Scientific Revolution and Man's View of 

the World 

Lecture: Professor G.W. xMorgan, Brown 3.994 

19 " The Scientific Revolution and Man's View of 

the World 

Lecture: Professor G.W. Morgan, Brown 4.258 

23 " The Revolutionary State of Mind 

Presentation: The Chatfield Fifth 4.486 

30 Darwin and the Idea of Evolution 

Lecture: Professor James Barrow 4.297 

2 Dec Social Darwinism 

Lecture: Professor Kimon Giocarinis 3,571 

The Idea of Progess 

Lecture: Professor Kimon Giocarinis 4,173 

The Impact of Science, Technology and 
Industrialism on Society 

Presentation: The Taylor Fifth 3 945 



tt 



tt 



282 

298 

341 

318 
355 

309 

328 

329 

303 
278 
297 
310 
254 

252 



XX and its Roots 



REPORT OF ATTENDANCE AND INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS 
Winter 1971 

5-point scale Number 

4 Jan The Charter of American Individualism GPA present 

Lecture: Prof. Warren Taylor, Hiram 3.855 344 

6 Films: Triumph of the Will 

The Witneeeee 4.1 338 

7 Totalitarianism in Germany 

Le'^fure: Prof. Robert Neil, Oberlin 4.575 327 

11 Language and Thought Control 

Lecture: Dr. Fred Bissell 3.747 332 

13 Film: 1984 4.168 352 

14 The Social Vision of George Orwell 

Lecture: Prof. Carey McWilliams, Brooklyn College 4.509 305 

18 Authoritarian Ideologies 

Lecture: Prof. Warren Taylor, Hiram 3.547 302 

21 Communism and World Revolution 

Lecture: Ferenc Nagy, former Prime Minister 

Of Hungary 4.6075 331 

25 Karl Marx, Man of His Age 

Lecture: Prof. Ronald Suny, Oberlin 4.069 334 

28 Marxism: Remnant of the Past 

Lecture: William A. Rusher, National Review 3.361 258 

I Feb Ideology and Power in Latin America 

Lecture: Prof. George Melnykovich, Hiram 3.849 311 

8 Communism in Russia 

Lecture: Alfred Levin, Kent 3.181 282 

10 Democracy in America 

Lecture: Prof. John Strassburger , Hiram '3.715 291 

II Capitalism in the U.S. 

Lecture: Prof. C.H. Cramer, CWRU 4.046 282 

15 Nationalism 

Lecture: Prof. Kimon Giocarinis, Hiram 4.16 243 

17 Internationalism: The Antidote 

Lecture: Prof. Arthur Larson, Duke 3.81 263 



18 Classical Formulations of the Population Problem 

Lecture: Prof . William Palmer , Hiram 3.622 246 

22 Overpopulation Awareness 

Lecture: Dr. David Burleson, Carolina Population 

Control Center 3.73A 259 

24 Film: Project Survival 

25 Problems of Food Supply 
Lecture: Prof. Edward Rosser, Hiram 3.838 

1 Mar The Biological Time Bomb 

Lecture: Prof. Dwight Berg, Hiram ^.m 

3 Poverty in the U.S. 

Lecture: Mrs. Lucille Huston, Cooperative Urban 

Studies Center 3.541 266 



4.18 261 
228 
278 



4 The Relevance of an Ecological Microcosm 

Lecture: Prof. Steven Kress, Antloch 4.026 

8 The Individual Polluter 

Lecture: Prof. James Barrow, Hiram 4.563 

10 A Chemist's View of Soil, Air, and Water 

Pollution 

Lecture: Prof. Joseph Denham, Hiram 2.238 

11 Planet Survival 

Presentation: The Rosser Fifth 4.252 



272 
247 

257 
234 



XX and Its Roots 

REPORT OF ATTENDANCE AND INDIVIDUAL EVALUATIONS 
Spring 1971 

5-point scale Number 
CPA present 

ll^V^l" °' Intellectual Black In the 3 991 

white Man's World 323 

Lecture: Wiley Smith, Kent 

31 Black Mllltantlsm 

Lecture: Prof. Edward Crosby, Kent ^'^^^ ^^0 

Panel: Ed Crosby, Claudia Hlghbaugh, Major 
Harris, Islah Williams 

1 Apr The Generation Gap 

Lecture: Prof. Hale Chatfleld, Hiram ^'^^^ 



8 



21 



22 



The Generation Gap 

Panel: Jeff Liebert, Carole Rudlch, ^'^^^^ 
Paul Martin, Thorn Pendleton 



308 



4.675 292 



Film: Nothing But a Man 

Controversy and Politics of the Moynlhan Report 3 516 .n. 

Lecture: Barry Brooks, Student. Harvard MedlcaJ 



4.267 311 



School 

12 Film: Where ie Prejudice? 

14 The Origins of Racism 

Lecture: Playthell Benjamin, Univ. of Mass. 

15 
19 



4.12 284 



The Making of the Afro-American 
Lecture: Lonnie Edmonson, Student, Hiram 

The Origin and History of Women's Liberation ^ ?«« 

Lecture: Nubra Watson, Graduate Student, Brandies 2:995 210 
Women's Liberation Today 

Panel: Kent Women ^-^^ 288 



3.467 285 



Play: The Independent Female 
26 Relativity 

Lecture: Prof. Alan Friedman, Hiram ''"^^^ 
28 Relativism and Cubism 

Lectures: Prof. KImon Glocarlnis, Hiram ^""^ 
Prof. Paul A. Rochford, Hiram 



29 Freud and his Impact 3.949 254 

Lecture: Prof. Warren Taylor, Hiram 

3 May The Sexual Revolution and the Future of Sex 4.224 272 

Lecture: Prof. Paul A. Rochford, Hiram 

5 Crisis in Religion 4.29 304 
Lecture: Prof. Richard Rubenstein, Florida 

6 Future of Religion 4.389 314 
Lecture: Prof. Richard Rubenstein, Florida 

10 Secular Man: Bodies in Revolt 3.684 288 

Lecture: Prof. Thomas Hanna, Florida 

12 Themes of Alienation in Modem Painting and 3.922 270 
Theater 

Lectures: Prof. George Schroeder, Hiram 
Prof. Keith Leonard, Hiram 

13 Scientology 4.012 177 
Lecture: Ben Gibson 3.297 259 

17 Computers 2.819 254 

Lecture: Prof. Edward Rosser, Hiram 

20 A Review of the Topic So-Far 3.712 229 

Lecture: Prof. Hale Chatfield, Hiram 

24 The Current Scene in Various Kinds of Sounds 3.119 269 

Lecture: Fresh Music Group 

26 Abstract Expressionist Painting and Concrete 3.643 230 
Poetry in Response to the Bomb 

Lectures: Prof. Paul A. Rochford, Hiram 
Carl Fernbach-Flarsheim, Poet 

27 The Disintegration of Painting and Sculpture 2.57 216 
Lecture: Carl Fernbach-Flarsheim 

31 Science as the Major Art of the XX 3.56 204 

Lectures: Prof. Paul A. Rochford, Hiram 
Prof. Eugene Peters, Hiram 

2 Jun Multi-Media: The Scientific Art 3.931 218 

Performance: The Layton Fifth 



HIRAM COLLEGE • hiram. ohio 44234 • telephone (2i6) 569-3211 



5 lanuary 1972 

To: Warren Taylor 
From: Charles Toomajian 

Re: Student Evaluation of Twentieth Century Course 



As you know, we collected evaluative information from students 
enrolled in the Twentieth Century Course at the end of the Fall Quarter. 
A total of 285 usable questionnaires were returned. The results are listed 
below. 

Based on a 5 point scale with 1 being low, tho following ratings 
were given: 





Avoraqe 


The lectures 


3.18 


The films 


3.34 


Sessions with faculty leader 


3.51 


Sessions with student leader 


3.04 


The papers 


3.40 


The readings 


3.47 


Satisfaction with course as a whole 


3.07 


Most of the students availed themselves of the opportunity to make 



general comments as we suggested. I have attached a random sample of 
those comments. If you wish to see all of them, I'd be glad to share the 
forms with you. 

I hope this information is helpful as you continue in this year's 
Twentieth Century Course. If I can be of further help, let me know. 



Att. 



Charles R. Toomajian 



Random Student Comments on Twentieth Century Course - Fall, 1971 . 



I enjoyed the XX Century Course very much because I learned much more 
about the total aspect of life and the world than I could have within a 
regular class . 

I think it would be better if this course were dropped and an English 
course substituted. I don't like just briefly skimming over subjects as 
important as the ones brought up here. 

I cannot think of a better way to present this type of course — perhaps more 
student discussion would have been interesting, but that is dependent on 
the students, to the greatest extent. 

I think it is set up well now. Maybe just having it 2 hours in the morning 
would be sufficient. The areas I felt were good and basically the curriculum 
was followed well. 

Not so lengthy lectures ! ! 

Continue as is ! ! 

I feel that the twentieth century should remain the same because I am not 
able to suggest an innovation that would make the course any better. I 
was content. 

Please keep some type of liberal arts program but it needs more inter-student 
discussion after each presentation. We still cling to the antiquated system 
of teacher expounding to silent, absorbent pupil-- we need more inter communi- 
cation. 

It is a very good idea, and I think it should be kept. However, ideas for 
papers should not be mere repetition of the week's work, as it was this year. 
It might be possible for the students to do a research paper on a deeper 
aspect of what the course had gone into, or at least assignments with a 
deeper subject. 

Complete waste of time. 

I felt the 20th Century was not necessary in its complete form. Opening our 
eyes to the entire world has merit, but I feel you underestimated us, on the 
whole. As a substitute for Freshman English, it is excellent. 

I like the idea of the lectures and films. One thing that I didn't like was the 
length of time spent at each lecture and sometimes too many films were shov/n. 
The readings were good at least some of them but it seemed as though we were 
really pressured to cover so much material. Yes, it is a very broad course but 
maybe it could be limited a little more. 



Random comments on Twentieth Century Course (continued) 



page 2 



eallv nrP.. r cultures and philosophies is 

l^lZ ^\ . ''^^ things because it is a 

combinationof many others. I think it should be taught different. They 
should have fewer lectures and should have different points of view. 

I think the course should study more current events . It is difficult to 
form an opinion on historical facts. Most of the work this quarter was 
a study of the past and since the course is named "Twentieth Century- 
it should concern itself less with the past than the present. I also 
think that one of the Wednesday sessions should be dropped since you 
get sick of hearing the same points emphasized over and over. 

I feel that the 20th Century Course is basically good. Some of the readings 
we were assigned were too long though, (i.e., Sand County Almanac! 
Many of the lectures we heard were excellent but in some cases the 
speaker tended to ramble on. The films that were shown were good but 
often there was repetition in the films and in the lectures and readings 



m 



HIRAM COLLEGE • hiram. ohio 44234 • telephone (216) 5693211 

July 15, 1972 



To: 



Warren Taylor 



From: Charles Toomajian 

Re: Evaluation of Twentieth Century Course 

As you know, we distributed questionnaires to the students enrolled 
in the Twentieth Century Course in the Spring Quarter daring the last week of 
classes • A total of 260 usable forms were collected. 

The questions we developed, I think, attempt to focus on many of 
the aims of the course. As we both know, it is extremely difficult to measure 
these subjective areas by asking students directly; I also suspect that their 
evaluations might be quite different a year from now. 

Based on a 5 point scale with 1 being low, the following ratings 
were given: 

Average 

The lectures 3.26 
The films 3.26 
The sessions with faculty leaders 3.47 
The sessions with student leaders 3.00 
The papers 3.32 
The readings 3.17 

Satisfaction with course as a whole 3.11 

My awareness to current events has enlarged 3.45 
My ability to find rational effective solutions to 

problems has increased 2.82 
I have been encouraged to explore selected topics 

independently 3 . 09 
I have been encouraged to pursue areas unfamiliar 

to me before taking the course 3.13 

I have been encouraged to think critically 3.37 

I have participated freely in class discussions 3.16 
I have assumed increased responsibility for my learning 3.22 
I have increased by ability to integrate material from 

diverse fields of study 3. 30 
My sense of enrichment of my own life has been 

continued and strengthened 2.96 



Page 2 



As you can see, all of the average scores are in the "average" 
range of the scale. It does appear to me that the sessions with the 
faculty leaders are better received than the other elements of the course 
and that, on the average, students feel they have been encouraged to 
think critically more often than many of the other aspects measured. It 
is also encouraging that awareness to current events seems to have been 
enlarged. 



Once again, most of the respondents made general comments 
about the Twentieth Century Course as we encouraged them to do. I 
have chosen a few at random and attached them. Naturally, if you want 
to look through all of them, I'd be happy to share the rest with you. 

I hope this information is helpful as you plan next year's course. 
If I can be of any further assistance, do not hesitate to contact me. 



Charles Toomajian 



Att. 



Random Studoni ( -ommonts on Twontioth Tontury < 'oursf - Sprinn , 



•rWC should be a !>TSs/fail course. U>cluro nicnd^ncu rould uo onl^rco.i 
by putting n maximum number of absences on lorluros , ^'ic. 's.^y ri m-\ 
the student woukj nulomaticnlly fail. 1 dmn't tool oo:-poll<v-i to work :or 
this course as much as I did for my Colloquia. 

I feel very sorry for those students who did not ation<i .ooturcs, tii -.s , 
classes, etc. , who did not participate sunstantially iii the T.C. proanir. 
They'll never know what they missed. 

The course could have been interesting Init ii didn't scorn vory sii nuiLUimi 
to me. 1 liked the course because 1 enjoy doing papers nnd qcitnu! good 
grades . 

The Twentieth Century program has potential in I'orm.U, but I.u-ks pr,K-lic il 
application. Too often the lectures, reading and class assignments do not 
coordinate. [ think that the teachers of a particular section should assign 
the readings to coordinate with his scheduled discussion, rather than 
strive to encompass all that is covered. Also, should be more strict in 
attendance and participation. 

I feel that the course should be given on a pass-fail basis and that attendance 
of lectures and films should be mandatory. 

I did not care for my student leader— I felt it was a waste of time being 
here when the student leader was leader of the class, 

I feel that the most successful sessions were those which were almost 100% 
discussion. (Mondays and Thursdays) The idea of the .ossion loador lecturing 
during group meetings didn't appeal to me. 1 thought tliat these limes w.^ro 
best for communicating with others and getting different ideas and points of 
views . 

I feel that the setup of the 20th Century program, i.e. looseness of lectures, 
films and discussion groups, does not facilitate a graded program. The 
professors couldn't possibly know all that a student learned from the readings 
or lectures . 

My only suggestion is that perhaps the quality of the movies could be 
improved. They were often too long and exhausted your interest instead 
of stimulating it. 



om comments on Twentieth Century Course (continued) 
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This course is a good one but Winter quarter was too varied. The topics 
were good but not enough time was spent on each one. 

The course needs some compelling drive for students to do the readings 
loafed the first two quarters and didn't learn too much. The last quart'er 
was on a panel discussion and was compelled to do the readings I 

learned a lot more and was a little more pleased with the course. 

Do not pick just any teacher to teach the 20th Century Course. Have 
20th Century teachers suggest readings from current periodicals to be 
an aid in each week's topic- The New Republic . T he New Yorker - mind 
stimulating factual opinion rather than just facts or just opinion.' It 
would make the course more relevant to today— THIS WEEK'— rather 
than just onli:_ the ideological and factual material of the present era . 

Twentietti Century as an alternative to English is poor. If it still exists 
it Should at least be made non -mandatory. The course also has potential 
for being relative to today but isn't. The first quarter of history of XX 
Century is only useful tc History Majors. 



APPENDIX 9 
THE INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSE PROGRAM 



NATUI^J AND FlIILOrJOPIIY Or 1N1TOIl;c 1 PLI NAKV VAMISHS 



are brought to bear on a Single problem or topic or on a serio^ ol 
!n wm /^^^'S'?"-'" ^-"'-^P^^on is that there an- n.any porsibi° way 

in which an "ol,jcct: of conLcmpiation may be :.een or may L pi" , riu-.T" ' 
an<I that there rar. iy 1:, "but a oinqle .ide to ,nan an.I thin.?." ' 

r.h.n, c.^" ^" intc-riJj.-.cjpliruiry course the historian cioci. history the 
chemist, chemaMry; the student of literature and economist, lit,. rarv 
and economic analysis respectively. It is the cours. icr.elf ihii^ ^ro' ' 
disciplinary lunes because it deals with subject matt...r which o -; not 
fall exclusively within the confines of a single disoipiTne an .oc-Su' <■ 
It is concerned with objects which have a multiplicity oi far? --ob^"":^ 
therefore, which are to be studied cooperatively by -c-veLl Si;:,., ipl Jn;:!; 

The assumption which underlies our espousal of interdis.-iDiin irv 
courses is not that the historian, for example, can do the i^rK o 1 
psychologist or the psychologist the work of the hiMorian,^S rath.-r 

can fructify the work of the other, eac;h ean contribute 
insights which are valuable to the other, and that for an adequate 
.onnhnJ."^'"^ °l questions, for a completene.-.s o? Jision' the 

collaboration of several disciplines representing .-.everal disUm t 
standpoints or viewpoints is necessary. cisuim.t 

^^n.h^^f,T^'' possible or desirable interdisciplinary ..-ourses will be 
taught by two or more instructors representing two or more disc-Tpline 
In Z to ask the scientist to do science and the phUo^oihcr 

to do philosophical analysis, it foUows that at least two di- tinct 
?hir'hi"'' '° represented in an intorc sc^linarj rourse 

fni T""? T ^^^^^^ ^" °^ practice mean two "men " 

for^individuals can be found possessed of expertise ir. more than one 

±.,UeT7n Ss'd'^flnition?"' °' Lnterxi i.. ipUnary cour:.e are 

subiect^SJ"p?? n?^^ ^" multi-diseiplinary course^, the 

nnni^mnn ^ w ^ ^"^Portance, and the understanding or the obier-t ol 

the coSse'°"' "''"'"'''^ """^ °f pr 'ru,-ipal a°n:l of 

Moreover, as we have implied, it is the objective of an intor- 
disc.plinary course to offer a complete or near-compL.tc staL.on? o,» . 
subject, arrived at as a result of successive shifts of postt ion ,h n c 
is thf nf.' f inr,pection from a number of clil i .vn".mg 

by ieveal^nfau o°f its' fa^^^s!^^ " "'^^^ appr^en^ibL 

.anyw^^^^^^^ 

'f^.M^'^-''P^t"^''^ Such a course aims at unde?Loring Jh< manv- 

faceted complexity ol things and at illustrating the tn.th 2hat lor 



something Lo become luliy apprehended it has to be rcv(;aio(i in all o( 
iti> acpecti,. 



Gtiil another objective of such a course would be to point out the 
diffcrencco between the various disciplines themselves (as exemplified in 
their distinctive approaches, to a (jiven question, their characti-r ist !<• 
ways of thinking, the language they use, their diverse methods, the 
assumption:, proper to each, their strengths, and their weaknesse.-, ), lo 
help clarily th(;ir nature, to show how they can be in conflict with one 
another as well as in harmony and, perhaps, to point to the possibility 
of an integration oi knowledge on a plane which trans.ends that ol the 
individual discipline and its necessarily restrict(;(l i)oint ot view. 

I'Lnally Ijy "demonstrating the relevance and ut:ility ol many 
disciplinary perspectives" to the understanding ol a >iuestion or th( 
solution of a problem, the interdisciplinary course will help both 
instructors and students see their own specialties in broader terms 
and in a wider context. Jnter-disc iplinary courses can tunction a-, an 
antidote to narrow professionalism; the mental habit ol the person wiio 
looks at things from a single viewpoint only. 

There are dozens of (luestions or problems which Jemi themselves to 
or even cry for, the interdisciplinary approach: topics which can be 
hand-led trom many perspectives and, indeed, which ought to be so hamllcd 
in order to become fully apprehensible. 

it so happens that the questions which are complex enough to <all 
for an interdisciplinary approach, are also questions ol real and pro- 
found academic, scientific, and human interest. This t-oineidence is not 
a mere accident. The more basic a question is, the more it tends to be 
of concern to more than one disci^glLnc and to interest the sensitive ami 
educated person as such. The argument was presented that in selecting 
topics of Lntcrdisciplinary courses w should be guided by what is 
relevant, timely, and what is of concern to man cjua man. Interdisciplinary 
courses, jt was said, should be courses which are truly "in th'< world " 
We ure not uisposcd to quarrc-l with this idea. Tn. ii;t ..t- ^ ' * 
disciplinary course must of necess:ity deal with questions of universal 
or near universal concern. Tn any case, since inteixl . sc i pli nary 
cours(s would be among those few courses re<iuired oL all students, they 
must be courses which satisly the criteria of real human interest .md 
relevance . 



on no account is it to Ik- assumco, iiovvcver, i li.n I.. caus( . n> n.o .t UfM, ,it 
oi tfa. problems of our "national community" happen to i.c at present 
cho.se of "racial injustice, urban decay, poverty, vioi.n<e and cri.iu," 
int(<rd,s< plmary courses in order to be "in tiie world" have to deal 
only with such problems. "Contemporary society and i-poi. leins" is on. ol 
the rubrj(ss under which inter<iisciplinary course- will be offere.i 
interdisciplinary courses will also deal w.th otlier ^ncsi iono under 
ot-lier rulrios: with historical questions, because nKin is a creature 
.nteresteu in his past and has a way oJ proiitm.j trom such a study; 
with purely scientific and matheiMtLcal que.-.tions, because man is cuimous 
about the physical universe and the nature of numb(<r; with purely 



oS^^^oSlX'fw%"h\' °?.al''a^ ^r-^- nature ol ..i-. 

issue., because he int^r^ J' j'^f Philo.oph ieai .n<l literary 

and the true; with ab:.L-rr-t . well a of "7 °^ ^■^^ 
questions about whc'*- i aoino^nn <-'0"^'rete quoM ion:,; and with 

light year, away ?;on, ^if ^"^.^n'l'/V.Pe^: °f ^"^^ ^^-v-'-' thousand: o. 
his own backyard. So^fof th^mos^fu^Saln^T•"''^' ^^^PP^ni^'i - 
as living and thinking creaturercan be dT^ n V'--""' ^"'^^^"^ °" 
what might appear at f irst sSh^ to l o r i r;""'' connection w.U. 

perennial. t^e'Sfpi^iS^^^S^e-^ O^i^ pILf'^^^-'^. 

the timely againi,t the timelP^n P-*-'^^'^'- We mu^L ba Unce 



THE IlEQUIKEMENT 



Cour.eI\%:^"\Tt\^rbrtS'Jt^^ int....-sc.punary 
courser, mu.t be selected so as ^o IncLo !^ i'' ;>--'^""<^n year. The:.: 
each of the following divisions: I'^ofessor from 



1. .he Humanities and the Fine Arti; 

i' t^"""-^^ Sciences and History 

3. The Natural Sciences and Mathematics 



re pre- 



sen^JiTlaTol til \o knowledge ... 

ought to learn how at least one scho^^/fr^ concludc-cl that the student 
problem or topic. scholar from each djvj^.on handles a 

the stud°e"nt^wS'f ^e:^^^^ri:'^t'^^^r ^''^ — ^'^^ 
provide him with the op^?tu^?tv t o '"'"iP^"^^-'' * however, 

and language oi several'SlsSpUnes and J? i ""-"'^ 
be used in a spirit romoatiblP w^SVk I """^ ^'°P^' ^'^^^^ option- will 
which is to acquaint 1he s^Sden^w?^h ^K°^•^'^'^'^^" ' ^"i^i^cment 
plines us possible ^ "'^^ '^t:andpoints oi as many ciis<-i- 



INTERDISCIPLINARY COURSES 



201. Introductum to the Onevui, (1) A.m. to dof.nc the fihn 
oxa.n.nc the I,asu concepts of nim. and givr tlie student an 
uiiden;tandin« of the motion picture as an art. 5 hours 

202. Comparative Arts. ( I ) The meaning and nature of art.stic 
activity: the role of the arts in the hfe of man: acquaintance 
through analysis uith some major aihievemonts of Western CimI- 
i^ation in mu>ic. hterature and the visual arts. An integrated 
Mudv ot various art forms, their inlerrelations. <ind the common 
uigrcdicnts organized ideologically rather than chronologically 
.Such major artistic stances as the Classic, the Baroque, the Ro- 
mantle, the Gothic and the Reahstie are examined without rc- 
gaiH to penod. The notion of very' simiLv temperaments an(< 
achievements in artists from different periods, countnes and art 
forms IS pursued in connection with Michelangelo. Beethoven 
and Milton. . , 

D hours 

203. Historic Views of Man. (I) Distinctive opinions that have 
hccn .nportai.t in the past an,i continue to influence mai.'s 
thinking about hiimelf. The issues discussed are pertinent to the 
^tu,ly ,,f history-, philosophy., theology and literature. Writers 
-elected because they state a parti, ular point of view in an inter- 
cMing way. e.g.. Beowulf. Plato'. Phaedo. Epictetus' D,Vc,.««,.v 
the Rook of Job. Bunyan-s PilgnmS Progress. .Marlowe's Dr 
faustus. and Rousseau's Emile s u 

5 hours 

204. The Creative Imagination in Contracted Civilizations. (I) 
Selected representative styles and values in art. literatures and 
religion, of aneient Egypt. India .-md Confucian and Taoist 
l.hma. Comprehensive interpretations of the cultural achieve- 
ments of those societies. Correlations of meaning, and values 
expressed .n literary works, symbolized in religious feaehings 
and visualized in art. Humanistic syntheses which seek to reveal 
the fuU personality of c■ivi^^ed individuals and the dominant 
eharactenstics of civilized societies arc emphasized. 5 hours 
20: Authority and Community. (I) .Analysis, comparison, and 
evaluation of the Utopias imagined by Plato, Sir Ihomas More 
Jcan-Jacqnes Rousseau, William Morris. Samuel Butler. Edward 
BelLimy and &.K Skinner; and for further contrasts, the dvsiopi- 
as of Aldous IIu.xlcy and George Or^vcll. 5 A„,.r„ 

206. Satire and Caricature in Literature and Art. (I) Satiriza- 
«."ns of man m representative works: in Spain. Cer^•antes and 
(."Va: in I rance. Voltaire- :u,d Daum.er; ,n England, Swift Ho- 
K^th. and (;illr..y: in Germany and Czechoslovakia. George 
(.r„s/. an.I Jaro,lav lUsck; in the United States. Mark Twain and 
newspaper carto.,ns. H:«:kgroun.l materials which further 
illuinriic these work, an.I ,,ucstions of the nature of satire an.l 
<.tricaturr. 

5 hourK 

r» - J'"'''"' """"''"'^'^"''■""'>" in Life and Literature. (I 
What 1, a hero, and what ,Ioes the notion of heroism tell us 
about human values?" Re.-,dings include fiction, drama and 



poetry by Herman .Melville. Joseph Conrad. Albert Camus Jean 
Genet, and oth.-r literar> artists: ps>cholog,cal and ..nthropologi- 
cal wntings by such f.gxir.-s as Erik trikson. Sigii.und Kreud Enc 
Hoffer. .Margaret NJea.l. B.F Skinner, and Allen Wheelis. 5 hours 
2ns. Th.- .■lrt,st\ H,:pnme to Cnsis. ISQO-lWsent (I) The 
momentous transformations occurnng „, the xisual arts and 
the.tr, n K-^rope. Siinilarit.es in attitu.les an.I l,.l,,-l,s am.-ne 
cre.itors in botl. fi.-lds .u.d analogies among their works. Ihe 
uorks are studie.l against their social, political, economic sc.- 
entific and intellectual backgrounds. The crisis in realism ai the 
close of the I9tli centu,^-. the symbolist movement, art no.iveau. 
and fin de siecle dcca.len.e: the cubist movement. effe. ts of the 
new media of ph.,toKr.,|,hy and cinema on artistic thought- 
emergence of artistic themes of dread, alienation and despair' 
manifestauons of the iionnitional aj,d irrational in expressionist" 
dada. surrealist, .md absurdist .ut. 5 ^^^^^ 

2W. Ihe l,rv.lo/„„.;„ „/ Nineteenth Century- Hr,tnh Socal 
Irotect. (I, 2) Ihe .-x..lv,i,K protests against the ills of I'lth cen- 
t..rv society res.iltmg irom rapid industrial and technological 
change. Balancing hist..ri, al and literary- appro.iches, the c.uir^e 
moves from the effects .,1 ,|,e French revoluti.,,, t., the „se of 
socialism .-m.l the Labor I'arty; fr.im the poetry- ol Shellev to .he 
drama of Shaxs. (t.Ul Quar.cr in Cambridge. England). .> hour, 
210. KvoluHon and ».,dem Man. (3) The Danvmian an.I neo- 
Oarwinian concepts of evolution, the evaluation of these pnnci- 
plcs as they apply to the ongin and development of man h.mself. 
The implicauons of the ev.,lutionan- process for modem man 
Problems concerning the social and cultural evolution of man .ire 
discussed with the .lid of a variety of specialists. .5 hours 

2IL Law and Society: (I. 2) The phenomenon of law and it.s 
relation to socie^-. Problems in the philosophy of law. such as 
the nature of law and the relation of law and morality: theoreti- 
cal problems related to concrete legal issues such as free speech 
eivil disobedience and ni.litar>- justice. 5 ^^^^ 

212. .Meaning o, Hutory. (2) A critical study of various at- 
tempts by soci.il scientists, philosophers and historians to .liscem 
the pattern of ,he pas,, elaborate an expla.iator>- model ur 
schema of soci.^ growth an.I decay, and assign a purpose and 
justificatory xalue to his.nrv. j . 

1 hours 

21 i. I-he Miadle .-^e^. ( I ) A general mtroduetu„i to the period 

^trcssuiR cultur^il and so< lal history. Wide use of films, tapes' 

reading's and dramatizations. r u * 

i hours 

214 Human Eudng,: (,>. i) (he basic principles .,f bLdogicl 
and s.,c.«loKic..l ecoL.gy. ,|,c modem concept .,f the ecusystem 
with cmpha.sis on man's pla.e in it. PoIIuti.,11 and population 
problems will he major ......cnis. and the Cuyahoga River Basin 

will serve for purposes of .Icmonstration. 5 ^gurs 



2/5. /ntroductiOTi to Analytical Methods for a Social Snen.i" 
Economics. {2, 3) The basic maihcmaiical ami graphual teth 
niqucs used in economic anaJysis. These techniques wili ho of a 
general nature and may be extended, m least in part, to other 
social sciences. No prerequisites, but students with strong back- 
ground in mathematics and/or economics will be asked to study 
more advanced topics. 5 

21 f>. American /ndwidualism. {1} The miellecuia! and moral 
freedom and responsibility of the individual m < h.iractenstically 
Amencan attitudes and ways of thought in government, htera- 
ture, religion, and philosophy. Readings m the writings of Jeffer- 
son, Lincoln, i.merson, I horeau. Whitman, VVoolman. Oanning. 
Finney, Peirce, Wilham James, and Deuev . . hour^ 

217. rhe hdwardian Frame of Mind. (!, 2) M tjor trends m 
England between 1880 and 1914. With the backdrop of Euro- 
pean culture, musit, poetry and the arts, the English reluctantly 
and extravagantly leave their VU torian past behjnd Before the 
outt)reak of the "wdr to end ail wais," England heed >nffia 
gettes, Einstein, Sarah Bernhardt, Caruso, and ihe litar.u dis- 
aster. BasieaJly, the evolution of an Ed\\ardian frame of mind 
smoothed the transition between crinolines and rig tunc. The 
excesses and anxieties of the Edwardian era rcve.il the gerr>: that 
grew into "this strange disease our modmi life." > hourj 

218. Energy and Life. (3) Man's interrelationsiiips with his re- 
sources; the availability and limitations of these resources in the 
realms of his environment-air, water, land, and energy. Basic 
physical and chemical realities underlying tlie a\ail,ibiiitv of 
these finite ecological resources. 5 hours 

219. The Phyncs and Chemistry of Artistic Media. (1.3) Vari- 
ous thr nes of color, hght, and optics applicable in both subtrac- 
tive (pigment) and additive (light) mixing; the Ros^-Pope version 
of classical .Newtonian optics. Edwin Land's variation. I he chemi- 
cal phenomena operating between piginem, binder, medium, and 
vanous grounds. The dynamics of color and the eflect of spatial 
and tonal interaction on aesthetic response. Ihe nature of 
aesthetic judgment as it rrlatts to the psychology of perception 
leads to .in undrrst.uiding of how predeiem..ncd aitiMic effects 
are realised. lectures and demonstrations ;,re supplemented uith 
studio and laboratory expenments. 5 hour^ 

220. Studies m lintish Culture. (1,2) Part of a special program 
of studies designed to be taught m Cambridge. England, during 
the Fall Quarter. Normallv taught bv professors fr*)m the De- 
partments of History and English. British culture siudied from 
different angles, .md with various emphases, but always with an 
eye for doing things that could not be done in Hiram, Ohio. 
Numerous field trips, on-site investigations and a rcu-arch paper. 
Preference is given to upperelassman. 5 hours 

221. Heli^iou\ Existentialism. (I) The movement of existential- 
ism in Its quest for meaning in a univer>.e thrcatene<l bv absurdi- 
ty. The human con lition in both its phenomenological and met- 
aphysical dimensions. Those thinkers who argiie that meaning 
can only be founc* within the framework of man's fmitude, and 
those who look for transcendent meaning. The existentialist's 



search for an understanding of reality which will lend support to 
responsible "man on the way." Existentiahsts considered are 
Kierkegaard, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, HeiJegger. Sartre, Camus, 
Marcel, Buber, Tilltch, Whitehead and Hartshome. 5 hour\ 

222. tinman ScxuaUt%>. (I, 3) The nature and function ol hu- 
man sexu.ihiN . l ho biological aiul chnieal aspects of se\ualit\ , its 
psychological ,md social dimensions, and selected .tspects of ilv 
treatment in the humanities. Religiou> attitudes tou.ud nun's 
Nfxualitx , theoretical formulations of the nature and siginfiiame 
of sexuality, and ethical treatments of the subject. 5 hour\ 

221. One-Two infmitx. fj, 3) I race> two of the central lon- 
repts ot mathemalKs startnig with then origms in the d.tssu.d 
u.^rld and foiloumg then de\elopmcnt through to the present 
time. Ihe conce^.;s of number .md mai:nitiide, .md their relation 
to the philosophN of the Pythagoreans and die development ol 
geometry and algebra. The retumng problems of the infinite and 
the infinitesimal m the history of mathematics and science, 
^^tronglv histoncal course, with emph.isis on the idcts of math- 
ematics rather than the teUiniques, while stud> mg simple prob- 
Icms which elucidate the ideas. 5 h.mrs 

224. Vie Ihtmanism of Jean Vaul Sartre. (1) I wo related di- 
mensions of dartre's humanism as a man of letters, author ol 
inan> plays and several novels and essa> s, and as a hum.unst 
( MStentialist who insists that existential philo.sophy is a courage- 
ous affirmation of man. An examination of both his hterary and 
his philosophic writings, including Nausea, No Exit, Dirty Hands, 
The Devil and the Good Lord. The Transcendanee of the E^o, 
Mn\ Existentialism 5;^,/^,; 

'225. French Literature as Grand Opera. ( I) A numln'r of grand 
operas whose :>tory lines wen inspired by some of France's best 
writers. In each case, the ongnial story or play is >tudie<l for it^ 
own ments as literature, then the transformations m the operatu 
libretto are noted. Ihe musu and how it interacts with the 
drama to create a work of ait. 5 iioiir\ 

22<i. From Theatre and tatiou to Film. (1) The decisums im- 
plicit in turning a work of one iiu diuni (theatre or futioii) into 
another medium (film). Delming the liliv, examimiig its Immc 
coneeptb and its form as art bv distinguishing it from its hteiary 
predecessor. Several plays, short stories and novels are studied, 
then the filmed version is studied ,is film. 5 hotir^ 

227. The Revolutionary Oent ration of 1776. (2) Ihe pohtual 
thought of llie Revolutionary generation in its historical context. 
Ihe remarkable- the revolutionary-events of that time which 
compelled men to engage m serious yet practical pohtical think- 
ing. To grasp these men's political principles we must know fully 
the whole range of problems they faced. To what extent those 
political principles guide<l the activities of the Revolutionary 
generation. Some of the more important political tracts of the 
tim-j, including the debates of the Constitutional Convention. 
Some of the 18th century's more formulaic statements of politi- 
cal philosophy, those of Locke .irid Montescjuieu. Some standard 
monographs nn the Revolutionary period, e.g., Carl Becker's 
famous study of New York, 5 hour^ 



:':>^. Man and Cosmos. (1. 3) Somr oi thr moir miport.mt 
philosophical impludtions of contcir pora:^ physKs The iTdu$ 
formation from classical to prcscnt-day phvMcs. The rclatjoii bc- 
twern chance and order m the physicaJ world. Ihc broader 
meaning of the physicist's understanding of this relation, not 
only for the sciences, but for human life and society as ucll. A 
background in one of the sciences, preferably phvsics, or in 
philosophy is recommended. 5 hours 

230. To Cope With the Past. (I, 2) A basic problem of Western 
civilization which is particularly relevant to twentieth century 
Germany. From the time of the 1914-1918 War through the 
post- 1945 period. Germany has tried in a number of ways to 
cope with the past of the Wcstcni world, its ov/n mythic pasi, 
and the guilt of its immediate past. 5 hours 

23 J. Spiritual and Literary Monuments of the Fnghsh Renais- 
sance. (I, 2) The creative transition from medieval abbey and 
castle to parish church and manor house in Renaissance England. 
Imponant religiou.<; and literary documents in the context of 
famous places and noble monuments. Offered off campus only. 

5 hours 

232. Science, Technology, and History in Pre- Industrial and In- 
dustrial Britain. (2, 3) The interplay between science, technolo- 
gy, and history m Britain from the early 17tli century to the 
mid- 19th century. The impact of science on thought, the popu- 
lanzation of science, the mterplav of science and technology, 
and the impact of technology upon the social, economic, and 
political structure of Biitain. Class discussions based upon read- 
ings from significant scientific and literary thinkers (B<icon, New- 
ton, Priestley, Jonson, Pope, etc.), field trips (science museums, 
industries, I.axton, Glasgow, etc.), appropriate drama produc- 
tion* and concerts, and a rejcarch project. Offered off campus 
"'^y- 5 hours 

233. Religion and Education in Amenca. (1,2) The trends and 
issues in the relationship between religion and education m 
America. An historical survey of religious and moral concerns 
within religious thought and practice, and the combination of 
secular and religious concerns in parochial education. The fund- 
mentaJ issues behind the contemporary debate about the proper 
roles of religion and education in a pluralistic society in which 
moral, religious and secular viewpoints constantly interact. 

5 hours 

234. Historical Backgrounds in English Literature Self r ted 
Topics. (1„ 2) Part of a special program of studies in Bntish 
culture to be taught in Cambridge, England. Students will read 
representative works of English literature and become familiar 



\Mtb the htstonca! tomerns an<i events th.tt arc relUited m 

5 Aourj 

2Jx from lhs:or\ to Drama: Shakespeare \ /Iiytor\ PUys. (I) 
The iinagina(i\e transformation of histoncal jiiualities mto artis- 
tic presentations. Analxses and interptrt.itions of .Shakespeare's 
ten history plavs. hmplusis on (a) .Shakespeare's msitdns into 
and conscious development of the motives .tnd nieth(Kls in\oUed 
III efforts to get, exercise, .uid hold economic, political, or moral 
power, the final consequen( es of those efforts, (b) Shakespe.u-e's 
skill in dramatizing those insights; and (c) lecurrcncts ol S"^ ikes- 
pearean themes in the political activities of ov- own century. 

5 hour\ 

23(. Myyttgue and Reality" 'Ihe Emtrgi-rue of thr Modem 
Woman. (1, 2) The chaiij^ing status of women in VNestern soci- 
eties; the vanety of roles open to women, h<nv popular defini- 
tions of "woman" and •^family" ha\e evoked. Oocuinentarv 
period hterature which illustrates how women have thought and 
felt about the role society has ^iven them. 5 houn 

237. Geometry and Nature. (3) Certain geometnc aspects of 
nature and the role of geometry in the development and under- 
standing of phys1e.1l theories. Topics include logic .uid deductive 
(axiom) systems; symmetry in nature; projections rotations, and 
translations, and invariant properties; geometry- a descnption of 
space, relativity. ^ours 

23S. American Folk Culture. (1,, 2) Aspect.s of rural Amenean 
culture, 1763-1860, with an emphasis on the Cooperstown ai«a. 
Folklore, primitive art. literary background, and rural crafts. Pos- 
sible texts. Cooper, The h<meers; Creveeoeur, Letters from an 
Amentan Farmer. Rourke, American Humor: B(»de, American 
Life m the 1840's. Offered „tf campus only. 5 hours 

239. lyie Phenomenon of Jewish SuivivaL (I. 2) Ihe histoncal 
phenomenon of the survival of the Jewish people and tlieir main- 
tenance of a continuous identity for close to 4,000 years, half of 
it hved without formal corporate structure or established home- 
land. Facts will be filtered through the different perNpertives of 
the discipline of religious thought, the science of sociology, and 
psychology, 5;^^^^, 

240. The City of Pans. (1) The eultural-histoneal-artistie-soeial* 
political-geographical fabric that constitutes the phenomenon of 
a unique city with a personality of her own. Parks, places, archi- 
tectural and historical monuments, bistros, the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionalc, the Sorbonne, museums and churches. Everything that 
contributes to the flavor of Paris, from the Hotel de Ville and its 
two kinds of police to her cuisine. 5 hours 
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Hirom gets 

$1 10,375 grant 



HIRAM — Hirnm CoIlrRC has 
r6c*>lvfd n X1M),375 Rrnnl from 
th<^ N.'jtJona) ICndowment for 
tho Humanllir'^ to help carry 
out lis new curncuium profjram 
which has received nntional 
attenMon. 

OulriRht fundR of $60.37r) phis 
$50,000 in mntching funds will 
be for use in the next two 
years. Half of the matchlnR 
fund.s — $25,0^ will bo pro- 
v»d<vi by tho ''ollege. 

Mjrair was one of s'^ven in- 
stitutions listed in the April 
'ssue 0*. "Changing Times'" 
as schools wh«ch have modern- 
ised their projiram*; to meet 
changing neods. 

T^'-^ 'rsafrawno articie notes 
tha^ MirarTi '-ec'uced its requlre- 
mvnts majors anfi replaced 
iUn {rnCiilonM freshmnn pro- 
gram by tutoriols and a common 
IcctuT course 

Th'» f.wo-wwk Freshman In- 
fftitJiie mitiot(*d last year 
at M^ram st'^"ssc« communica- 
♦.ion:^ .'-kills. A new y*»ar-lon|? 
cou'-.^c for freshman. "Tho 
Tw'nUeth, C'»ntury nnd Its 
examines pro*:ent-day 
?ro^^ems and their h storical 

Hiram also replaced tradition- 
al majors with areas of Con- 
centration whirh are clusters of 
related courses cro.ssmp; de- 
;).»nmental lines and making 
the curriculum more flexible, 

President t'.Imer .Jagow cred- 
'ted Dr. GoorRe Morgan, Hiram 
College planning coordinator for 
his wor> on the now curri- 
culum p'-ogram and Ip prepar- 
ing the propos;M which resulted 
in the grant. 

The National Endowment for 
the Humanirie« m; an independ- 
ent ac^ncy of thp covem- 
mmt '>stt)hli.sh(.d fjve ye«irs 
ago to support scholarship and 
education in the humanities. 

Other national puMicatlons 
which ha V** ci*<*d Hiram's pro- 
itMn inolivlr ^hc Christian 
Sc»f:nce Mtiniiot Satttrd/iy Re- 
view of Literature, The 
Chrrm^clr^ of HipHf»r f]<5tJcation 
and United l*rc"^-' Intenjaiional 
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Hiram Receives Grant 
For New Curricufum 



HIRAM — A revamped cur- 
riculum program at Hiram Col- 
lege eiiminafinj,' majors and 
stressing freshmen orientation 
received a $60,000 boost from 
the National Endowment fnr the 
Humanities. The grant to Hiram 
was the largest of 40 awarded to 
38 colleges and universities and 
two othci educational associa- 
tions. 

Some $30,000 has been made 
aviiilable in direct siipp<»rt An 
additional 990,000 was offered. 
provlde<J Klram College pro- 
duces matching monev 

The National Endowment for 
the Humanities is a federal 
agency dedicated to the support 
and strengthening of the .study 
of the humanities and related 
social sciences. 

The new curriculum, to begin 
next fall, features a two-week 
Freshman Institute before the 
start of classes in the fall to 
stress j:ccativlty and self expres- 
sion in workshop-type sessions. 

Meeting with a professor In 
small groups of lO to 15, the 
students will learn what is ex^ 
pected of them at Hiram. In- 
dividual thought, and research 
will be emphasized with the idea 
that learning Is more than re- 
peating what 'Is read in .i text- 
After regular classes start, 
freshmen will moct In groups 
of 10 to 12 with a professor who 
will also be their advisor At 
these Freshman Tutorials, pos- 
sibilities for the future will be 



discussed and the emphasis will 
be on broadening ho^'zons and 
stimulating thought in areas ot 
mutual student-tea<^-her interest. 

All freshmen will also meet a? 
a group in a common course 
nilled 'The Twentieth Century 
and Its Roots." 

In this class, the college will 
US'* many facilities in the ex- 
amination of the major pro 
bicms and issues of the dav such 
as racism, poverlv and ur- 
ban blight. 

tiuest experts, campus lec 
turer.s. films, panels debate*- 
and many other devices will 
be used to stimulate thought 
iind discussion. Traveling play.* 
and concerts will also be 
brought in to supplement other 
materials. 

During upperclass years undei 
the new Hiram program, each 
student will be required tc 
choose at least three Inter 
disciplinary Courses from a 
number which will be available 

These course* will be taught 
by two or more professors from 
two or more departments. di« 
cussing different' facets of the 
same problem or topic. In many 
cases these courses will re 
place the often^dull introduc- 
tory courses required of student* 
in areas of study other thar 
those of tlieir major interest 

Instead of majors, the neu 
Hiram curriculum will em 
phasizc ' areas ol conccntra 
Uou made up of clusters ol 
related courses . 



Ravemia Record^Courler > Ohio 
June 10» 1969 



Christian Science Monitor 




V. S. Senator Stephen Young is hail- 
ing Klram College a» the first collcfte 
in the nation to produce an answer to 
student <Icnvin<ls for more meaningful 
modern <?ducat!«)n. 

In Septemlxjr. Hiram will introduce 
a major ycar-long course. ''Twentieth 
Century «nd lis Rootn," as a require 
men! for aP freshmen. Hiram officials 
already have .irranRed for nationally 
known experts to meet with students 
and disctiss current topics such as stu- 
rlent alienation, poverty, civil liberties. 
DoUut!on and prevalent confusion over 
mora* values. Filmed interviews with 
Malcolm X, James Baldwin and the 
late Or. Martin Luther Kinf^. Jr. wilt 
be shown. 

*'Were President Garfield, a famed 
Hiram alumnus, alive today, he would 
no doubt rejoice that other tiniverslty 
presidents, including Stanford of Cali- 
fornia, have written Hiram express- 
ing interest In thi.s program. Senator 
YoonR says in his column from Wash- 
hgton. 

Young predicted other colleges will 
copy the Hiram program. 



Cleveland Plain Dealer 
June 11, 1969 

Lesson From Hiram 

The common complaint • by student 
protesters everywhere that higher educa* 
tibD has failed to keep up-to-date has been 
heard and heeded at Hiram College. 

As a result. }liram*s new course on 
•The Twentieth Century and Its Roots." a 
recpiirement for all freshmen beginning in 
Septtmber, should be an answer to the crit* 

ICS. 

Hiram's approach to updating Includes 
filmed interviews with such persons as writ- 
er James Baldwin and the late Rev. Dr., 
Martin Luther Kmc and Malcolm X/It also 
features discussion to be spurred by visitors 
to the campus who are knowledgeable about 
such thln^ as poverty* moral values* civil 
liberties and pollution. 

Hiram*s offering should be worth the at* 
ken lion also of educational Institutions 
which have tfot yet found ways to answer 
their critics. 



Trends . M^^^y^ May n, i%9 

How relevHnt can a colltKo Jtet? 

This fall Hiram College in Hirnm, Ohio, 
will introduce a now yc«nt!onK c^^urse fnr 
freshmen called •Tv/enlieth Cenlury and Itj; 
Roots/' 

It's the administration's answer lo student 
demands for more mcaninf^ful education. 

Nationally known experts will meet with 
freshmen on such current topics as civil 
rights, student alienation, povoi ly, pollution, 
and the current confusion over nionil valurs. 

Among learning materials to be used will 
be filmed interviews with the late Ftev. Dr 
Martin Luther KinR Jr. and Malcolm X. nnd 
with James Baldwin. 

Several other universilicb. nmonK Ihenn 
Stanford, are looking into freshman pro- 
grams similar to Hiram*s, 



Saturday Review 
March 15, 1969 

Academic Innovation 

In the faoc of the Icnowledge explo- 
afcmr .student unrest, and the demands 
of black students, colIcRe educators hove 
begun to reconsider the ."Structure and 
content of thoir tradltion-bound curric- 
ula. Recent efforts cmphnstzn tn^erdis- 
dpiinary study, a flexible tndividitklized 
curriculum* and a cloiier working rela* 
tkmship between pmfesMr and student. 
Particular stress has been placed on re* 
vising the freshman year. 

Last month at Stanford University, 
the Sttidy of Education at Stanford 
(SES), reporting cn its two-year esanv 
ination of undergraduate education, pro- 
posed: a freshman tutorial in which a 
professor would work closely v^th n 
handful of students, a minimal ntimber 
of required courses, more interdisctpli- 
nan^ work, and strengthened counseling. 
Vice Pkovoat Herbert Packer, chairman 
^ of the study committee, said the mem- 
ben were "profoundly convinced that 
the key to changing the cognitive style 
of students, of making college a distitic- 
Hveiy adult experience, lies in the fresh- 
man year.** 

Edticatora elsewhere seem to agree. 
WnnXXK^'in Ohio'has BtiyUlo^ iC] 
ItiMHweak fummer orientation program 
which all fiethmen, thirty facultf' 
Tfiembers, and thirty upperclassmen diW 
ijcttfi a tubject of mabr concern. Th$ 
^^traditionfl] freshman program has l>ee(f 
icrapped for tutoHnls nnd n comtnoA 
lecture rtMirse, "^Hio Twmtielh Otilury 
am! Its HtKitM.** 



OFFICERS ANO MCMBEftt OF 
HIMM COLUQC ALUMNI COUNCIL 

Aft Crandall. '40. P«{r>esvillt. Ohio 

First Vtoa-Prtiidwil 

Jim WUimtn. '61, Shaker Heights. Ohio 

CorraipoiuHnf ttofeUfy 

Mrs. Mtr|orie Shonti Adamk. '44 
Hiram. Ohio 
Actinf Alwnfil Dif«ct*r 
Robert H. Heinbaugh. 'M, Hiram. Ohio 
Atuimil Atseelatee 
Charlet A. Henry, '20. Geeufp Laite. Ohk) 
A«n H. Kelker. '3^, HIrem. Ohio 

COUNCIL MCMIERSi 
(Term nplrei iune 30. W2) 

Mre, Ruth SchuW Mllx, '42 
New Kekiaington. Pe. 
Or. Harry L H\Utri, *^ 
Cliveland. Ohio 
Mrs. Merjorte Rie« Devles, '32 
Kirem, Ohio 

Robert Naehrmi. '60. Garretttvllle. Ohio 
(irerm eiplree iune 30. Il7i) 

Richard L Celvln. '51. Canfleld. Ohio 
Or. Elmer V, Demeter. '44 
Peineivllle, Ohio 
Mrs Norma Lursen Fisher. '45 
Shaker Heights. Ohio 
Mrs, Norme Eaton Rodgers. '47 
Shaker Heights. Ohio 
(Term expiree iune 30, 1170) 
Mrs, Helen Van DeVort McCwHoch. '44 
Cuyahoga Felts. Ohio 
Robert Bloom. '40, Warren. Ohio 
Charles Kidder. '49. Akron. Ohio 
Willlem w. Werd. '41. Nawbury. Ohio 

EOtTEO evi 
Hifm College 
AliimnI Offict. 
Public Raletione Oepartment 
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'New Curriculum 
Merits Your Support' 

111 Juiu; of 1%9. Senior Editor U'lny.v H I , i)ii,ird of i i.ok Mai.^ 

of Ihc ColU^^o Univcrsily 

ConiincMiliiu: on rurnculniiK Mr I miK.Ml ...iid "lodcW*^ c nr- 
Mculum (iKMis Iho Mtirlcnls hy spl.ll.n,. oft lUuu^Ut from ,1(Im 

imnd fro.,, body, .nlcllc. I fr<. vh,,- "A .inclonl ,„„M iui; a 

( hcnco o |)rd( (k r IIh* of ,M,n„„: M ,.h| IcmvIIum 

ilij* tO's of Ih.s odncl.oi, w.ll hr Mol , Mud(M,l^ ..h.l.ly ;o vvr' 
l)rjli/c. hul the way lie hv(^«» ■ y vi i 

Lis! w(»ck l.unos Ut^slon hi |,r. f^.-w YoiK 1 ,mos syndu .!:od 
( Olumn doled lli.H H.irv<ird Uo.vic.ly .r.km,;. iii pr,v.il(^ -Whcn.or 
Its pas! c,ssun,()l,o,is .ihoul .iullu)r.ty (.,< uily ,,din,bs,o,is. coofsos 
ot study, .ire rcjily rclcv<i,U lo Uw pM»l)lr,ns ol Ihc ]9/(K" 

IN MY JUO(ilVI£NI. <mo ol \\w rt-.r.ons (or the ox.sler^ o of 
M,ra,n College is ,ts In^'h poloitial loi jd<jptjh,lily j„d respuose 
lo change. H.rjn, Colle^^e. I>y .osKlnhoK .1^ New c:urr,ciiMn:r\ 
•■ootn's lo bo won on its way low.ird evolving IhouKhlful and lunoly 
adaplalion lo to,norrow\ socioly 

The New Curriciiliini ,t, Uw drsl (w ( asiori large amounts of 
students and faculty tune havo he(M, directed in shared ,n(u„rv 
,nto areas of current (*(incerrj. m tlu^ academic setting 

The need of the sludeni Iw uiuler'.ldnd. m persoruH way the 
rlimato of these ( lamorous days. •'Ilie rworilietli Century and its 
Hoots, and m,ike a nuMmriKful response ,s surely at the heart of 
a lo,ig Hiram tradition ^ 

IF WHAT I HAVE- Of-SCRIHfl) for yen, Old Grads seems ton far 
out or (00 much of a ( hanp.e. lei me riMinnd you that Hiram pradu 
al(*s and frieiuls of Ihr.im li<ive .ou):!*!. (hrouKh many Collcito 
r.eiier,i(iMis to he respoiisihlr lo Uw (niiiiaii ( ninnumity. 

I lie <.e,:re(^ <»l lies respoir,il)di(y r. rcl((T(e(( m iUo ( oiiti ihiidon 
"i'a<l<' III a WKlf variely o( prod-ssjoii.. .,nd vocations .md in iUv 
'ir.piriii,: way in whn h iiKiny ..|<inini arr human r(^sour<(»s m (hat 
">imiHiiiily II seems lo mc !h.,| Mu- "New Ciririrulum" is in (he 
s.iiiic trrKiition 

I FM I fill N<'W I iirri( iiliini is doseivinp, o| your eiilluiSMMiC 
.»nd I'.ener.il finaiu i.il siipporl IMeas*. hep.in Ihr new yisir hy -.end 
III); .1 ( he< k lo New Currit uliiiii, I h»ve(opiiienl Odice, Ihr.im (:<i((epo 
Willi li c oiild insure the Iumi,, i.il siic( c.s of tlio now piopram What 
heKer way rou(d you s(.,rt Ide P)/()s (Imm hy keepinp your Colhyo 
inoviiiii ahead (o fulfill today's educational needs for'lu^r stud(»nls 



Sincerely, 



President 
Alumni Council 
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Hirani Gears New Course Towards 

Student Freedom 



By DKICNA MIROW 

Stuff VVrllrr 

HIRAM — Those who 
Wtnt to know wh:il today's 
«tudenlfi mean when Ihcy 
call for "relevant edma- 
lion" wiIJ imd the i^nswer at 
Hiram College. 

*'Releviiiit" is only one of 
many adipctives which has 
been used to describe the in- 
novative "new cu'Ticulum" 
which iUo smal] Iiheral arts 
cf>licRe» rjf) miles north ol 
Cleveland, introduced this 
fall. 

The curriculum is the ro- 
suit of I wo years plannin;^ 

I>y all sej^ments of the cam- 
lnii> community, itinclurio.s 
MX ba.sic parts—the frcs!)- 
man iii.sliiute, the freshman 
<«>ilo(|imjin, the 20!h century 
.■ind lis louLs, areas of con- 
conlralipn. interdisciplinary 
i OiM'sos and activity units. 

•The j'iea l.s to mako 
If^iuninj^ moro Ji<*xible ami 
ovciljii^. to demonstrate the 
liroadne.s.s of know' ed^o 
t iiihor tiiaii package it in iil- 
ilc buxf'.s called ^rourses.*' 
I'xplajned lliram Pre«ident 
i'.Irncr Ja;;ow 

THE CURKKDLIJM was 
l/.ihi;d upon the p r e m 1 s e 
• that by ^'iving students 
more fivcdom and more re^ 
.sponsibjliiy, along with the 
(opportunity for more Indi- 
vidual inculty ijiiidance, a 
tollcf^e can create an at- 
mosphere in which both aca« 
liemic inquiry and personal 
j^rowth will flourish." 

I'*rcshnien quickly wore 
inimersod in the **new cur- 
Mculum*' when tliey arrived 
oil campus la.st mouth for a 
two W4«ck froKhman inali- 
Idle which waK (Seared to 
«'mphasi/i» creativity and 

.self CX]M 0SK10n. 

The K 1 u d 0 n t ipent as 
many as 14 hour.s a day dis* 
c u .s s 1 n g books, viewing 



thought*provoklng movies, 
listening to panel discus- 
sions and lectures on com- 
munication and related siii)- 
jects, participating in hu- 
man relations laboratories 
and writing! four papers. 

The 350 freshmen divided 
into 26 small groups, each 
with a faculty advi.sor, for 
many of the projects, in- 
cluding the filming of a 
movie. 

lOach group was given au 
*'almost foolproof* camera 
and eight minutes of film. 
The students could produce 
any kind of moMe they 
wished as an exercist; in or- 
ganization, clear relation- 
ships, coherencM) and com- 
munication, 

MOST KTUDKN'I'S and 
faculty found the institute 
worth while and said it 
achieved its goals— stress- 
ing the importance of effec- 
tive rommnnication, point- 
ing out the need for crcatlvi* 
ty and imaj;ination» break- 
ing down traditional facul- 
ty-student barriers, fimn^ 
the students an idea of what 
their education should be 
like and orienting them to 
the campus and its facili- 
ties. 

Now that the institute is 
over, freshmen ai*e partici- 
pating in two othej- pro* 
grams*-the coUoquia and a 
course in the twentieth cen- 
tury and its roots. 

The coUoquia are courses 
which center on a particular 
theme or topic, but are not 
introductory courses to a 
particular academic disci- 
pline« Tbey Tdm emphasis 



on the person..! dimcn.Mon 
ot learnuiji and on effeeuve 
ivadinj^ and writing and 
serve a.s "an introduction to 
sehol.ir.ship ir ilw lll)cral 
arts tradition." 

Krcshiiieu r».usi lukc two 
colloquia durii.^ their iirst 
yodr on campn^ K.sch rollo* 
quia will have }{) 10 32 stu- 
dents. 'n»e 30 lopics sljted 
for tiio first qujrtcr include 
"The Daemonic Side of 
Man". "l'nv,:ry Personal 
and Public".; ' The Imnact 
oi Twentieth \:u\ (Germany 
on T w c 11 1 1 <• I h Century 
Thoiiiih jud I'lxperience": 
and ' hlducatpwi: ('an It be 
Made DeinocraljcV. 

"Ttin Twentieth Century 
ami Us i^ooi.s'* is a year* 
lon^ riMirse which wlli ex- 
amine conlen:porary issues 
Kuch as alienalion, racism, 
nationalism, imperialism 
and the population explo- 
sion. 

i:\CH TOPIC will be in- 
troduced with a statement 
ot its import. ince using 
finest .speakers, fihns. de- 
bates and pani^i discussions. 

In his sophoniore or junior 
year ihe liirani .sti.doui will 
select a inajoi- area of con- 
centration to wh:cn he will 
devote most ol his lime dur- 
ing his last two years on 
cainptis. 

It may be a traditional 
major sucn as history or 
physics, or ii may he a 
more individually tdiiored 
program such as I^Ua 
Amoricu studies or classical 
hiin^anilies. 

Th(t upiwrelassmon also 
will luoaden and integrate 
their knowlodKO by taking 



at least Uirce InlerdlsclpM- 
nary courses, each one 
taught by at least two fac- 
ulty members from at iei&t 
two departments. 

Along with his academic 
c r e d 1 1 s« the student also 
must receive activity units 
by participating m physical 
education, .social action 
work, dramatic.^, music, 
wriUng, tutoring, or some 
other type of exuacurricn- 
lar activity. 

IN ADOITJON to aeadonv 
ic growth and development, 
there also has ocen physical 
growth and development on 
the iiiram campus during 
the past year 

Four new buildings a 
W.4-mllllon student center, 
a $1.6 -million humanitirs 
and social scicrrc building, 
$300,000 art cenier and a 
$30,000 biology station have 
been opened smce last 
spring. 

The Kennedy Siud^ni Cen- 
ter Wn.s madi* p 0 s .M i) I e 
tljrouj.'h h i:sl' troM Hi.-.iin 
iruscee Kuwia 1.. Kennedy 
and his wue, JCutSi. 

When KennocJy, \ht\/ a 
partner in LehuMii Brotn«:rs 
of New York, was a slud(*nt 
at Ohio University m the 
1920s, he recieved a $50 stu- 
dent loan tiom .i fund ad- 
minl.sted by a Ihrani irus- 
tee. At that time he vetoed 
he would someday donate 
money to the ooUege which 
made it j>ossible for him to 
continue his education. 

The Frohrmg Art Ceatcr 
was built with funds donated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
l^VohrJng and Mrs. WUliam 
Frobrtag. 
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ivcm CoWeae Pushes 

Ohio Experiment May Serve ns Model of 
Decomputcrizcd and PcrsonnI Approach 



l;:..Tn ( ; * I'l -f. .i«Oin 
FImu* srccinr;ly stuns lip 
toi|.«v'., M».:'!cnl' "H'* (loos- 
Ti I \v 'p' ',o l»o ;*n IHM 
C.'to " 

Tlio **tiii|i*n' w.inl-; to 
5i'.My •! nitc ir%l 

.Tiiil concMii linn. Ilo r^'K^ 
a rlo.sor rrl.nt imm» Inp wilh 

to i^l.m own roM!M» of 
f : ; iy. nol li.ivc it inipn*^f«l 
on him 

ToivanJ Ihos^^ ft'vils. llir- 
pni Collrrtc Ihi.i y<Mr intro- 
<Jurrf! a pcw rurnculinn in 
whjch fie-hnicn s I u ti y 
Mirh prohlrnis ;^]icn.v 
t!r%n AnH tho p:onpration 
;».*;p. profc^^or.^ moot tlioir 
flrrlon'^ m ronvor.<:atlon 
f:-up" of 10 to n nnH 
oonie»ipoMry films nnd 
d r n ni A supploinont Icc- 
^uros and th« cla.sJi Ic 
bookj:. 

Unique Troprnn.x 

S*.udon!«. fVQo.A from 
ninny rwM n*f|uironirnts 
nrii! rnrvov (•()tn*^o<J, 
jn »y diniso uini^nc ?lndy 
p:oc;:iMip<; t|i:it out .nrro'cs 
<;opartMr{':i.i| >ni\». T'.ioy 
ran crrdil for cxtni- 
rtnric-nhr ondo;ivor*: P*,ioh 
?^ s^nnM wiirk or tntorinfj 
d isndv.intn sod you n;:M or s, 

Thft uv'jj^cd cnrrir.Mlnm 
miy <^c.i'vo .IK a modol for 
othor <'o|V;;r:; .^^cckinjj rc- 
lf«vnn«*y nnd a p(*r.son.il 
dimonMon io edurntion 
in a day when studonLq 
pf'iioo a^jout outnio<ied 
cour.^r^ ;ind hcin« dntn 
pror/*';sod ihrouqh \)\^, im- 
prr::op.il jnstitillionr. 

Offici.-flq of otlior sc*!iool.<;, 
f n 1 ndin;; o\pormiontnl 
Jl imp hiM.' r<))!o;;o hrin;; 
ori.ini/c»d nt .\ m h o r t, 
Ml :. . imv*^ visiiod Hiram 
to r:tiJdy tho new curricu- 

' :t .^poak^ io thft whole 
relovanfc thing — and it 
pa^^r3 muster cdncation- 
al!y;' Fjy^ Hohorl fnlk. 
a''.orin»c <U\v\ of ?tudoiits. 

''U i' r'''t nnt'riot orirnt- 
tA " K!m<*r Jngow, 

^Ifkmt of tho 1jr»0. 
S'v'lort libcrnl arlH coi- 



Io;:o. ]nr,Vr(\ Xt mil 01 

1 1 •i"': rov'vod cv, !'jr<i- 
linn l»»r:r.o<; on tho fip\h- 
ni Ml \ 

\f\v MMfiont*? rirri* on 
r;nnpn; two Wt'ol/i liofi.K' 
ri -nl.'ir ( I i^'-es )ioj;in to 
p.ittKipnto m ,1 fi'O'.hm.m 
nvJiliiic, nn oxhdnr.Tiin;: 
iiMrothirtion to cullo;:!* 
that rmph;i.<;i7.r^ poisonn! 
o\pro..5i<m jn a vjrioty of 
niodi.i. 

ThK yonr'.<; TI7 fro<;hmcn 
workrri 12 to M hours .i 
dny wiilui;: thonios, m;ik- 
ini; .^prcrlios viowin,*; nnd 
d i K c u .*Jsinj* provocative 
rommorrial motion pir- 
turo.<? and )i<trniii?: to Jor- 
tui'os on lannun^o and 
conimuniontjons >*kill.s, j-n- 
fiilty intMUi'f"; ni'M. ro;:u- 
Inrly with ino students in 
scmmnr ;:roups <if n dorra 
or lo.«;« and offorcd indivi- 
dual holp ns noodod. 

Student*? also ))rrMlueo(l , 
nri;:innl, oipht-ni I nute 
fil ns— writiiip: tho scripts, 
pl.iyinK the pnrK mnn- 
ninj* llio e;Miior;is nnd cdit- 
hi;: tho film. One film, for 
o .\ n m p I 0. p o r t r nyo<! 
throuKh movomcnt<i of tho 
linnd.*; a rnnKO of human 
emotions. Another was 
eotieernod with wn.ste— of 
time, resources and hu- 
mnn potential. A third 
foouserl on IoneHne.s5. 

Seminar-Type Classes 
Oneo re;:ular clns.«;e.i be- 
;;in. tho fii'.st*yoar .students 
enroll in fre.shmnn collo- 
quia. These are ominar- 
typ« classes In which 10 to 
12 student.*? and profe.s.ror 
take an informal, ennver* 
Katlonnl approaeh to a 
sulijeci. 

From eour.se descrip- 
tions and bio.ciraphieal 
material sent to them dur- 
ing; the summer, the fresh- 
men pick the subject and 
tho profes.sor for their 
colloquia. The Instructors 
al.<.o are volunteer.^, f»neh 
hnvlnj; come forward with 
{bo jfira for the rour^o hf* 
w«intod ?o lo;irh .jsid tho 
manner be wir.hod to pro- 



sent It Topieji run tht 
neadomie •-'^-trum: 'Man 
and ITi.^ N niral F.nvlron- 
niont.' "C'lsi^ in Anion- 
oa.' "lli.ito^y nnd Fietlon,' 

o m p u • c r ^ and t h 3 
Mind/ "All: hiM^e, Mcdi- 
uni and M^^nnip" " 

Nono of tho rol'oquia Is 
nn inf rofi^irlniy «;';rv(»y to 
.1 I iMH'i'.jr fl> "^riplme. 
r o.K h »*: 1:>i(MvKvl to 

1M» Ofj'I'X' ^^1^ .vTMdf'llt'5 to 

^1 .i' a r ' ^ !' h<n 

I iit Mil -'i r#>iti r I iMilrnt 

i.h.tt iJ'latoT io Ills i' 'cr- 

All fiO'-iini'Mi ,o nre 
onio'ioi] in .III inn«?v.itiv6 
yp.ir - Ion?: eoiir i*. '^'Hio 
Twenlioth ("«'nturv nnd il<i 
Itools." w'nirh r\nn «nos 
(•onij'nip*>r.n-y i^^siirs sneh 
:is alirnnlion, ivMisin. nn- 
non;divm, th'^ jMMici;it ion 
;:.<p .'I'lil ibo ui.'i.tn eriM?;, 
(Ino.st Ifomro':, films, pa- 
nel (lK(ni*?sioiis. dr.nnatic 
p! ovontntions and small 
.<^oniln w i t li student 
]o;uh nio brou;;^it into 
the Miurso. nlon^ with 
faruUy momorr.*^ from a 
wide ran;:o of departs 
monts 

fi'rifling in Iho ^t-tiJiito, 
colloqnia and "^twontieth 
century'' i3 on a "pass- 
fnil" bnsis. 

Til rc<^ SuUjorrt 
Fro<:Iimon t.iko ono ad- 
ditional eoiir.M' dunnc: tho 
two acnrioniie qu.jiMors 
they nro onrollcd jn n>!lo- 
qula and two additionnl 
rourvjs tho r»nior quarter. 

I I i !'n ni so voi'. 1 1 y o. t rs n;;o 
pioneered tho system 
in which each student 
.studio.'? three su*»joots rlur- 
injf oneh of tho three 
qu:irtor.<. 

Aspects of tho ne\c our- 
rieulum applicable to Hir- 
am's upporo|a.<:siTion. ns 
well ns froshnioii, are the 
roplncomont of "majors'* by 
arons of eonrcnt»Mtion and 
e.stabh.shniont of inl(Mdis- 
r'ipliii.'ny couiM'.s tau;:!it 
hy at two profo<;sor5i 
from at least two ficpart- 
m'onts. 

The areas of eoneenlra- 
tion in which the students 
.study in depth for two 
years may involve a smgle 
academic department or 
out across dcpnrtmental 
lines. The student may, 
with tho assi\tanee of his 
faculty afivir»or, devise a 
\miqno area of concent ra- 
t!<»n th.at nioots hi*? indivi- 
dual i:it'^!'PMs as wcrl as 

Plcnso Turn to Vz. 7, Col, 1 



Hiram College 
Puts Stress 
on individual 



Continued from filh V^ze 
iJie ri)Il(>;;c\ very flexible 
ir«;nirnuonL:. 

Tl.r ('III ru-iihiin rrvi.sion 
f \ o|\ ; \l from r«TOininri»- 
«l.(ii(uis of au ntiiuiiu.sli;!- 
iion-f.icuiiy i.isk force ainl 
a xliulcni j»(lvisory com* 

"Tlu're wjs a ^icai deal 
«>r xiuJna Input/ Trr.s- 
J'icia .K.jow said. •'Kor 
r\aniplr», class :.i7.e. Tlifs 
.vM)fJcni3 pressed hard on 
Jln.s. 1*hry said, once you 
p> ])af;t I.'), you might an 
*vrllf;o to DO." 

The result, wa.-; that ihe 
frrMhmjM jn.^Uliite. th <• 
fixshnic'n i:olloqtiia ami 
oihrr con; SOS are ov^an- 
\7,<Hi in ;;ronps of 10 to 12 

•J Huiil. tho.uudrnt.s ferl 
a rou.^hlorahle r.en.«ie of 
AuUtor hip and re.s})onsibU 
hiy," J.»;;(nv sjid 

Scuiioar Caruupt 
l*ri)f. .^haw. dnrrlor of 
^hc Hv^htnan in.%ututeand 
l(*a(liT of one of )i,s 2ft 
flndi'nt arniin.K K^oup-s 
KiL will) lii^ (lo/cn .sUi- 
drni-; in .i i ircle of chairs 
I'llKin;; .d>oul Charles 
ihckmi*; .ind what he has 
to ;ay l(* loday'ii world. 

.\hMlrr,itip|^ a (h.scu.s.sioii 
of l)icKiM)K* ISM novel 
**Ifa/il 'rimc>\'* ,Shaw 
forrrd to one character 
\\])o a))pcarcd to emci-gc an 
a .snccc-^brnl wif-made 
nian and of another who 
failed to rise from poverty. 
The point Shaw, an En- 
.Qli.sh profe.S:>or, was xnak- 
m-r wuH that the character 
who mail© It had lonio 
.wial as.setii golnp: for him 
while the onn who didn't 
had only JialdUties. 

•J>oo'; this have any 
tvlcv.inee to Ihe hlaeks in 
lh^;;hei|i>iirlhi« people ni 
Appjlachia?" Shnw askejl 
After an aniniaicd di.srii^ 
Mon, tte ijronp (»f Mudoms 
i>l*pean'ii to a-rec that 
Dirken:*' eommontary on 
iOlli cpnlury Kji^hmd has 
applioali(ms today. 

Shaw ended his discus- 
sion by tellinic Jns stu- 
dents wher# ha wmild b« 



THE NEIGHBORS 



By George CUrk 





"Oh. my husbond felt ho was gclting too old to 
keep on teoching college. So he grew that beard 
ond now people toko him for o student/' 



for the rcnianider of tha 
day and encouraged them 
lo sock him out If they 
needed help with z theme 
that was due the next day. 

DiM'usiin;; the cIo.se rc- 
latioi. iilp with students 
and [lie cmph.isis on com- 
mnnicaiion. Shaw 5 a id. 
*\V('*ve had freshmen who 
conn liere and never .*;ay a 
won. u) class for four 
yeai.s. They l<:l the more 
artit'ulate and verbose 
take over. 

"Now we feel wc liave an 
oppnriunity to act them 
talkni;^ and if they get 
Started, they'll continue." 

He said he expects con* 
tinuin;: effects from hav- 
ing faculty members from 
all departments participat- 
ing in a program that 
dwells on expression. 

"i don't thmk any of our 
professors can read a 
theme or paper any more 
without noiichi^c weaknes- 
ses in prcvntation/ Shaw 
said. 

fiithnalA Cluwcn 
The initial rcaelion of 
students to the new cun i- 
euhuu was )mMii\e. And 
there was another oh.ser. 
vahle effect— the enthu. i- 
asm of the faeulty meii>- 
l*er.<, young and old. ar- 
tists and scientists, who 
put their small groups of 
freshmen through their 



Initial pates. language 
teachers guided film ma- 
kers, mathematicians con- 
ducted di.NCU.sslons of liter- 
ature, scientiKti evaluated 
oral and written communis 
cation. 

Heading lo ihe c]o>.# 
contact with faculty mem- 
bers and the inlimaie cla^s 
sire, fre.shman Kred N4idel 
of ].ittle Kdls. i\.J . Kud: 
"Ifthry lecl(U'edatusin 
groujis of COO we'd Uc so 
cold in three da.\ s, wcM be 
unreachable after lhai.* 

liichard Cununings of 
VVind.sor, Vt., who attend- 
ed Ingh school in Waukc- 
gan. III., said he found the 
>»maJl classc.? and access to 
faculty members •impres* 
sive.* 

^ N went lo a verj' large 
high rehool. We didn't 
Ittve this kind of rapport* 
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By HKLKN CARBINO»R 

K««con Journ^r CtfuctNon Wr>»|r 

A youii;: man in blur j<^nns 
was fltiTtchert owt on the noor. 
hln head propped on one hand. 

A BaJ! ?^nd C h a ! n Club 
pl^, ^t^Wnz the appropri. 
«tft symbols on his ankle, sat 
on a Kofa beside one of the 
Hvc g\rlB in the cla«« and a 
student assistant took hlB 
plflcecnth^ floor. 

WJth the arrival of the pro- 
f^Hisor In the snnnU, carp^ied 
room of an old home on the 
Hiram CoUr^ campus, the In. 
fonml t''«thr»nnK wftn com- 
plrio. An plmoff/. fIoa<?ly .sot i- 
♦»!)?■ ari.ilysjt of M;jfpiis-inn phi- 



.TIM PADLlilt^nof! intently, 
tlicn rose 'rom hli horizontal 
position and sat up. H^admir 
lod h? was confused, but hr 
had sometbl?)if tosay: 

"I don't think man is Inhpr- 
^ n 1 1 y selfish or InherentJv 
anything else. J think he's 
mostly created. Most fmcdom 
and ttioat liberation lies in thp 
mind. This bugs m e about 
Ma reuse ( I lorbort Ma rouse. 
Marxist philosopher). Libera- 
tion through revolution — at 
lenst in physical terns — l^t 
Idfid of absu'*(l.*' 

Dr. WiliiprTi D. On roll. Mi 
»'am p7''>fosror nnd f!»;'*rni/jn (»f 
' h (* 0(J!<mI!0{i flrr).jrMr!on». 
n.i»lo(/ lOr .)\ti\ In cmHuc.' 



"1 a^rrce with all the Indict- 
ments of social systems .Mar- 
'•uae Is talking about, bui it 
«5cms to me hit idea 0/ resist- 
ing: and liberating the sniiit 
isn't an answer. 1 think he's a 

fraud. He's not out in liie 
streets fighting for anything 
ile\«? in San DIcgo» basking 
under a conservative sun.*' 

DR. CARRELL br'ciged a 
^iMnf>e with one brief rom- 
nieni : 

"Marcuse would ajtreewith 
you that freedom is a quality 



<' J.JJ.1(. • Mid ii; i.s .|,ivor\ " 

qii'^tionui';. ;ji,nlyzii..t o.iilcd 
*«•! deep (hjnk:n^' s-er!ou^ 
Muoy on thepoiric;! ihofresh- 
•'if-:i Vhis was me Kind of 
\^ei;;i:ty stuff mo^l college stu- 
uonts. inclufling Uioije at Hlr- 
• mi;'ht luive expoiied to 
\N 11.0 in;o in their junior and 
fi<»nior year«. 

H VT iM CiiWj collo- 
ftuum <m "Voices From the 
*^ tyfiif-al of Jhe fare 
iirnen n i o ;;oninj; In a 
« .;..j)ioio.y i*"v;iinpo(l H:ram 

■ Oi ''KJlltlll.. 

Tiio proi;i..ra lias picr^od 
jiisJ .)r»oul fvcry hairier thai 
p.ickai^n], rr.sincied and 
Jiusii afod tHvili profossors and 
N.nor.iic iff iiio traduional pat- 
i<^''. o. srudif's 

. .s Mrarn's u.iy of mdkmjf 
•''.iU{ /«tjori po;^or..i: and mean- 
.•'<;^ful for younj; pe<jpie who 
*i r f» oWiaiidm^; answem to 
Uioir questions. 

HIEAM i.!uiij;i'«i lis fresn- 
rueii deep into Culio^e life and 
J's objectives ir. a two-week 
niMimte at Ih^^ b(^;;mnlnif of 
I ho year. 

Ourinj,' those i w o weeks, 
jrroLndwork was laid for im- 
mediate .serioas study in fields 
vvnk-h aitraoiod and interested 
thf student m a choice of 30 

in its new program, liiiam 
>ubslituted a full-year course, 
"The 20th Centuiy and Its 
jioor.s," d.'id ;he lalk sesaionH 
for the L.sual survey or intro- 
iluotory coury&n offered fresh- 
nier.. 

THE Hi\MiT of {He pro- 
;;'.«, a i.s tlir coliocfuiurr:, re 
QMi.ed the first quarter and 

"Yipii explore 
htoad aspects 
of a suhjerC 

" ' " *, 

if n e of the two rOiT.iilnhi;;; 
fjuarters of iho fh-jit yc-ar. 

Kaeri colloquium is limited 
Jo fi' tiiiideni.s. Some have had 
a.s l<?wa)iei;;ht. 



^ h..s a..\{v. ...7^- 
tt lakes tljc .s.uuonrto 7 
'•"^^ o!i an aroa orro,..o.: . , 
^cn. CLs.scs n.,H'i .,i v,,.,, 
Uv'ice week. oeno:-aliy ,nou> 
Mariv a dialog, has ;;one on 
Tor hours m nmhvm^roomof 
ihe profes6or\s heme. Time 
pJ«<'o and member of meeiioM 
depend not on a (ixHi sched- 
ule bur c«onvenjence of those 

involvo(i The sii.<lf»ni l.t^ilty 
reJ.iiionship i\ .i (lo.^eone 

SO VAU \hc projiMMi )m.s 
. worke<i well ])v. KobrMT 
Wal.soti. (hfocior (>: iin» frcsti-. 
man colloquiuin proRram. dt>os 
not anticipate any major 
chanjres next y^ar 

Walson IS no pipj' .sr.iok. 4, 
tweedy, ea.sy-^joink: ivory. tou- 
er ph:Jo6ophcr. he LS qint^t 
and .siudinus ai appoaranoe, 
btit intense hi u.s (ioop .n' 
volveniont wiih Miiti-»Nt pro- 
grams ana obviously engar to 
see tht»m move forward. 

THK U'lIOKK fiesiiKMn 
r»ian dom.indc^ti re;^roupm{( 
of forces to m.ike possible the 
:in)al! clasjies and Individual 
attenr.on,. This was dor:e, not 
hy enjar^;ing tiie facuHv. but 
by offering the **20th Centu- 
ry" course to Ihe frtwhmen m 
one larj^e group — all .T'iO of 
ihem. 

Outlines of ino Hirain 
posal were .so acceptable to 
the Xaticnal i^ndoH'^neni for 
the flumanitrcs (^iKU). u 
awarded the college a SOfl.OOft 
planning: and development 
fiXant. 

P..!'. of i.'if ;.>oney is neinj^ 
used fo bnn;,' ontitandm;: lec- 
turers — men from Oberlin, 
Duke. Brown. Macale.ster, col- 
leges 'and unlv^reities all over 
Ihe country — and pay to^ 
films and concerts for major 
prcscniatlonh. l;:ach of the 14 
bro?id aubjecis dealln*: with 
.such iliinpia Hs alienation, ra- 
ruBTti, nationalism, population 
explosion, are (*overod later In 
Nnmii dlflcuiiajon t^roupH. 



MICH 

wofK ai". )'V( . li. :!^,,\ ( .» I 
.V" rei..i;-s rf.t.v .V lO ^0.'^ ' 
llie dli>»'»is«sif);< \o;».. 

ies.sor (If St Miem i .r «. ,^ 
discipline ^u^U iCi.j, . 
.sociology hoved ..frd vpHi .h> 
fi'om alJ .>ihers 

The pio;^nim iia.s oper.c»! 
new dimensions io, pn).e3sor.> 
a?i well .M:ideias. \.ime of 
U«advanf;{p's arc .»ln ..-i*- 

Dr. Paul iMistop.'jsoi , ...u; 
man of ihe soclo.'u;:v .lop.i 
nwnt, sai.:. -i c . .sjj-j.aruo 
or three davc; or. om. i,;n,^ ; 
« ou](j on.v allude 10 ta ap ordi. 
.'i.iry coui.s(. where ■ .m barolv 
have tinir ij njc:: ibe ticor. ' 
"When you hav»' iJ .srj;deni.s 

explore »>ro;id ..s,)(x,.s 0,* a 
>nij;e(;j ' 

And i)r Uaison uVU «: : 
"1/ a siuaeut i.« reany to do 
aiidiiion.il work, "'ou can cut 
him loo.se and let him -0." 

aiterest Jn what they are 
i^.uliin' becau.so lacv h.iri'f. 
•aiior the coi;r.se. !f itorpro- 
'>osaIs arc not m c^^ptrtble to a 
faculty review ;rro!ip. nicy are 
not offered. If they are not ac^ 
f*eprable to students, rhey 
won't si:i Vive very long. 

Topics themselves are In- 
lns:uin;;: Kvolution and Mod- 
em Man. Tlu- .n-w in Ameri- 
»a. Modern Man's .Search for 
Minr>.self, Knvironnicnt.d De- 
^( 'Cucft and Socieiv. Re- 
iifcious Kxperiome and'iiJx- 
pre.sfcion. and many others. 

There «s even a colloquium 
on '*lxivo," with readin.' from 
Plaio, the Bible, l«Veud <j I de 
Rougement required. 

AB01;t the o n 1 y thing not 



\r\rh\(]c(] - miic'r ;n s',:,>nK' 
•J<^h-h* - are f|u //PS and ex. 

m .s. Rut there i pleniy 01 
^■.i.taig. li: Pei>on i>m. 

::iilai." ,1 coliOfjiiium tau:,.iC 
by Dr. .lohn .Shuu'of theK:;-. 
iisli departmei.:. .srudenJls 
wei^ a.sked io write u UKi- 
iM;,'e iyi>ewr:r:en autoiaoijra. 
pliv. 

Ov.. s;mw tried n himself 
iir.si Io br cenain it w,isii'i 100 
I>|;^' an ordcf. 

*'The.sc s:ud(>niN h.ivi- a lot 
to glw and we want to begin 



t'.i' > 1 os.'i V e. • , II 

.«(• ..•mIcm • . liofi ;b.n;.. mere 
'iA> e\e awr. (nis ki..'i o' 
s-tuui.uiiion Th are wdiin- 
ty lO'eliHrtuui " 

STl DKNTS .i.c.nselvefi. In 
an r^aluaL>or: o: :iieneu' pro- 
gram, indtcatea iie .Mren;,th« 
Thev 1 1 k e «t the interaction 
'.mo'u* biudenf Tfjcy fel* 
fhe\ !carr.e.i more Most tell 
their understaiidau: of coii- 
!er. k«>i.n v ^jocu-i'v and \s»\399i 
ii<Ml Mcreasco' 

li : im'^ .K'.i.iinu* i^reSldent. 
*SAi' ": said :he pro- 

;T.ir. dcuKs n.orc with what 
the siuaeiu Can and wants 10 
leai.i raiher than what t!tP 
professor can .md wants fo 
tc.jcb. 

U h o I p ,s to ';^aae" the 
\oiing peo.^le. he said, and to 
di>;iJ With Their sen$»^ of urgen- 
cy as expressed in (hat dW 
fm.liman prayer: '*Daar 
!iOi.:. teach me patience — 
Immediately/* 

Akron Beacon Journal 
Sunday, February 22, 
1970 



"^ha/'s the answer to campus unrest? " asks Mr Uoyd Stoytr of Hiram Collegt 
m introtluam: thn article ah<,ur a nen cunicutum at Hirom, Cmoinly the atr^ 
riculum ts not the nniy an^ner to his query, tntt it ts a vital factor. Both Hiram 
and Southwt uern Memphis have come up with f^w cumadum oBeritif^s de- 
x^ned to chadenyr the treshman- ffreater emphasis on itniepemltfU study . Hose 
frcshman-fa tilfy < "nununico'ton. ttulivul ally tailorrd iOiir^e%. Mr. Stover dc- 
V fthe\ the plan m operation at Hiram, and m the article followintt. Mr. Loy^ C. 
T cmpieton wrttcs concerning the Freshman Program at Soathwestem at Memphis. 

THE "NOW" CURRICULUM AT HIRAM 



Lloyd Stoybr 

Hi reel or of Public Relalionn 
Hir.im College 



What ^ fhc nnswcr lo campus unrc<;t? 

Sor*u c )mc^c<; and imivcr^ilics have 
I'-ud c:»H:n- jn police Others have 
•.»k"i roupfi legal action A few just 
;'p:>t itpfil »he (hsorders bogged 
dtnvp .^nd died 

Hut Hiram College in Ohio has taken 
voHK- positive steps to get at the roots 
Of 0.\c ssucv vvMich have been causing 
dissent on U. S. campuses. 

A ncu- mw" curriculum put into 
cffcc! '^is f.ill is designed to fit &c 
ncev<> of Kvjay's colicgc students. 

'\:rc;inv ir h:i'^ received national pub- 
I'ttt\ I vokcc! strong interest from 
'liege- and universities across the 
connirv 

OliiO 'i U. S. Senator Stephen Young 
lias oaik'd it as :i positive step toward 
pcacrrpl changv on the campus. 

Thr •now" I wrricuhtm puts more 
flrxtbilii) into the traditional study 
piocr.im and m(;rc relevance into col- 
K*i»c vourse.s 

It provides smalJ classes of JO to 12 
s'udrnts in the freshman year when 
votinp people need them most and 
makes possible individually-tailored 
courses designed to fit each student's 
individual needs 

T^r neu program starts with a two- 
v^ecV Freshman (nftitute before reg- 
ular elosses begin in September. 

?n thi« program, groups of 10 lo 12 
siudco's meet with a professor to learn 
what college is all about. The em- 
phasi-; is on creativity and se'f-exprcs- 
sion, ho'> u rittcn .md verba! 



Each group of students will u*c vid- 
eo tapes and tape recordings and each 
group will write, produce and act in a 
movie us a means of self analysis. 

When regular classes begin, groups 
of JO to 12 students with generally sim- 
ilar interests wil* meet with professor- 
ad vi. so rs. 

These classes, called Freshman Cd- 
loquia. will meet for two quarters of 
the freshman year. 

Object will be to decide on goals in 
life. t(^ broaden perspectives, read and 
talk about things of mutual interest 
and freely exchange ideas in a sub- 
stantive, but informal, atmosphere. 

"In many colleges and universities 
students don't have the opportunity to 
meet in clas.ses this small until they arc 
uppcrclassmen or graduate students/' 
Hiram College President Elmer Jagow 
points out. 

"We think there is a need to estab- 
lish a close relationship with students 
early ;ind to maintain it throughout 
their academic career." 

Freshmen as a group will take a 
course called "The Twentieth Century 
and its Roots'* which is desif»hed to 
take a comprehensive look at the prob- 
lems of today such as racism, poverty 
and the population explosion. 

This class will meet throughout the 
-freshman year and use guest experts, 
campus lecturers, debates, films, plays, 
concerts and panels to explore current 
issues and their backgrounds. 

These class .sessions will t)e fol- 
lowed by small group discussions to 
add relevance to the larger sessions. 

As uppcrclassmen, each Hiram stu- 
dent must choose at least three team- 
taught courses exploring a number of 
facets of large topics such as war and 
revolution. 

To broaden the approach, the In- 
terdisciplinary Courses will be taught 
by two or more professors from at least 



two departments 

Those who chix>\c iti.iy mkc a tra- 
ditional "major" course o\ study r* 
Hiram, but it will also pt>s\iblc for 
a student working with his advisoi to 
tailor-make a course of s: • designed 
especially for him 

These "areas of miu.- ..n.m" uilf 
consist of clusters rcl.«*iif coufM-s 
which cut across di p.irtni* h.iI lines 

"The idea is to iv .i mmg more 
flexible and cxcitinj: . ii. fMonstr.ite 
the broadness of knowledge r.i:ner th.m 
to package it in little bi>xes cal vul 
courses." says President Jagow 

Graduation requirements have alM> 
been made much more flexible. 

No more than 10 courses will he re^ 
quired in any one collect i'.panmcnt 
though the student mav :\ca to takv 
more. 

And no more than 17 -ourM-s 
be required in nn> ,%t\%\ f *.! 
tic*", leaving the studem imu- h 

srmplc courses in otlui .» 

A limited numbei ••( , ma> 
be taken on a pass or fail r»«iNr en- 
couraging students to sample >ub)ccts 
they might miss completely under a 
traditional college course o' >tudv 

To turn out w;*ll-roufid» j mdividu- 
als. Hiram will aNo^ reuuirc nartfciai 
tion in extfa-currieular activities for 
graduation. 

These "units of participation" will 
include physical education and a selec- 
tion of activities such a' jramaties. 
social action projects. mu>» writing, 
tutoring and many others 

Hiram, a 1 19-year-old institution of 
1. 1 00 students located 35 miles south- 
east of Qcveland, has a long tradition 
of successful innovation 

This is where in the widely- 

copied Single Course Stuuy Plan was 
born Under this program students 
took one concentrated coiirve at a time 
for five-week periods. 

The college was one of the first in 
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onc-.J d s»cu' wn. T I'"'' '-'J^-^^'^^" ">akc .novics. b.uMne involved w.th faculty n,cnU,c:s 

u.g.,cd .n sp.u.d ,wc,;cus .nd ...dy l^^^'^^^^^ A.ncncansioday^ Tin. ivpe ot program .s no,hmg iT, 

(.1 . A'hKh Aa. .he (.fsf ic, nuu...r .... ..^ h,,^.^^^ COl.l.HGf:. foiir vcar liberal arK 



•he (list lo pioneer ihe V3 pi 

2. f rexinnai* (olloquia Winn 
fcg.da' uawL-. ;v. ihc lall, ra^h 

lieshir.an omhnncN his Miiall grcMir 
Icaiihii^' cxf>t*iicncL\ ii,oiMiin» wiih or h; 
nlUvi freshmen in ., ( olloqi mm. Those 
K.foiips aic Jiiado np o{ dilfemil sMdcnIs 
and pro!c\M)rs i:ian those wiiiLh nul 
diiring Ihe hicslnnan Institiiu- 

The '^nidenis and then pudewoi 
ii»gelhi- lo '(.enniphNh a nninhei of 
objectives. They explore, areas nf 
ae.idemiL inleiesi and geneial inielleLlnal 
mipoi laiiee lo holh Ihc .siudenlN and Iheir 
pM»fcs\or The course is designed loser\e 
as an inlrodiiition !♦> j lilieral ails 
etiiicaiion In addition, Ihe gionp 
Lonlniiies to work on the development ol 
cllective wnilei! aiut i.al comintir.icaiion 
begun in Ihe Iresi-.n.in lnsl;!nle. Ihe 
topic and loiniat in. each ColKHiinnni is 
lei I lo ;he nujividnal pri^lesNoi , wlio 
allow\ ior indivuliul loicresls, skills, .nitl 
even deTiciencies within the gnaip as he 
/v.^,..„r. „ , -'^cks to cnlliv.itc the Mndtnts' rnoial 

n MO I V ^<^"^»«>^''>^ ""ajiinnt.on, perspcct.ve, and 
ind atientioii lo each jy^^i^. 



.idnin:istrali.»n t:l IIIKAM '01 ihf;!-. A'hich wa^ 
insi'tniu.n hu.iicd ^ miles sont!ie:.st ol 
(level.nii! h.is iuhiihi il .i hmg li,idilioii 
ol sn^ii;\sln| inni'V.iiioii 

This IS wiieie m P/ ^.j the 
widely Lopied .S.i.gle Conrse Slndy Plan 
Was born Under ihis progi;:T,i Mndeiiis 
Cook OIK cimLenii iieil L«»iiise at .i iime 
tot I've- week |K*iii*ds 

The iollege w.is tuu oi ihe hr\i m ."he 
iMintiv to adopj ihe ^ ^ Study I'logi.nn. 
soil :ii iiNc .,/ HJKAM. whuh t«>nsisK oi 
liiree ii»tiises ukeii m eai Ii oi the ihiee 
tjii.if lers m the aiademi-. year. 

I Ills pasi lall. HIKAM insiiiiucd iis 
iaiesi I It n ova 1 III n tlu- liiram 
f ••ifiLiiinm Designed tivn a iwo yeai 
p« jiod by siiideiils .md laciilty incinhei\ 
working nigeihei, ihe fiiram ( tiiriciihini 
has Iiirii atli>pted as .iiii>ihei sipnliunt 
slep in .idaptiii^ i.'giiei eihicalion to tii. 
iiecils o' nnr times It h.is alieady le.eived 
widespie.Ml leet.j'miion m LiflemK 

cntl's .,nd .1 tiLijoi pL ami 

de*eiopnienI grant tn.m tlic N:,ih>nal 
|-.ii(lowiiient loi the Hnnianilies. 

'Ihe iiiram 
pc;soi:al guidance 

sliHiciitS mdividnai needs }| makes .i 
vonceni rated etloji ii> ^ive sindenis .i 
realistic look at iiia|or inotlcm pioblenis. 
Ihe euiriciihiin oileis students the 
ijppoiliinilv li» plai. w.i!. iheif advisot an 
eilntalioLal p;i»g..iin laiioied to tii then 
mjividiiai needs whde >ii!l |)crimlting ihe 
option ol lodowmg a more iiadition.d 
"major* pingrain oi sindy 

The LilliKiihmi ioiiMst\ ti; .n 
iliirf.lalrcl ln \| m.iii po.^'i.itn. pii«\ .» v iu-. 
«d tippt i, lass ( iMii-.cs aiinri' at inoademng 
an, I .Jiiielalmj' ihr suidi nrs kni»uiril|v 
ih^'hli^'hi*. ol llu- tiii.11,1 ( niiii idiiin ai(* 
I. The Freshman liiMilutc hnini;' 
the two wrrks pieu'dnig tiu Innnal 
* puniij! ol ihr s. ho..i each .Sepienihrj. 
Ihe lieshniaii {nslihilr pmvnks an 
mteiiMve piogiai.i ol sindy atnt piaelne 
III wininnimcalion skills. This .seivi s as an 
exieiided oiinilaiton course, wheie a 
fatiiliy nienibei woiks with a group ol 
ar)f III 10 sindcnis fheie are assigne.l 
feadmgs. with (list iissioii groups, hajj 
sindeni writes lorn carernlly-cvaliialed 
essays The entire gmiip ailend.s lectures, 
views lihns. and pariicipales m pare! 
discussions. Students use tapes for 
vclf enticism of speeches, and each smad 
tfronp produces its owi. H mtn movie. Ail 
frcihmcn arc rcqnifed t.) participate and 
arc graded on a pa.si/fai! basis. 



\ \.iiieiy of mformjl aiid creative 
Iinu|(ies are eniploved \i\ the 
CoHoiluLK iisnally m the form of grotip 
dis, ONsioiK. reaihijj:. willing. Iilms. 
iinkpendeni reseaich.ami fiehl trips 

Sindenis select iwo ('oihujuia. one m 
iIk- lifNi ijiiarter and another with a 
diUi'ieni prolessoi and group ir) ejlher 
liie »e^oinloi third i|iiailer The prolessor 
t>i Colloqnnmi I \ervcs a\ the student's 
.nIviNoi nntil he selects a spetifie aiea for 
ai.iileiiiic i.oncenti.ition .Sttidents are 
giaded on a Cfcdit/no credit basis, with a 
spn lal program designed tor those 
sindint". receiving a "no cicdif" 
ev.iiuation 

I Twcnciech Century Course 
Aiuuhei treshinan leqimemeni is a 
yeai hmg couisc called *'Tlie Twentieth 
(Viitiiry and Its Roots" The course 
eiii onrages a stiident\ iiiVotveiiient vnth 
the issues of the tmics. such as lacism, 
wai, povctly, and Ihe population 
explosion. In oruer to explore current 
issues, the college offers guest experts, 
campus lecturers, debates, films, plavs. 




MODHHN A(\ (jMODA TIONS Hcnrv f/all. a wontni \s resuU-m r. i\ .mc of Jour new 
dormitories utiuital the northwest edge of ihe ctmpus filHAM /v one of (he few 
small Midwes/en, ((^lle^es thai i\ ntctniainin^ i:^ finwinal statuttiv. 
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-tHiccits, and panels. The class scssrons 
arc foJowcd by sniall grcup disciisMons 
•«n'i n further ailcnip» at cftccJive 
communication, a biweekly newsletter is 
published by the Mudents m the course 'to 
^crvc as a torum for studeni and facuhy 
reaction to leclu^c^. movies eic This 
course IS also graded on a pass/fail basis. 

4. Interdisciplinary Courses tach 
^ludent takes at least Ihree 
Interdisciplinary Courses as an 
upperclassman. These courses are tauRhl 
by at least two faculty members 
reprcsentiug mere than .,ne department 
hach ccMirse looks ai several facets of a 
topic m a manner that is more 
comprehensive and broader in scope than 
the approach of a .sm^Je discipline 

/examples of such topics 
include: 'Man and His Environment' 
(biology, sociology), "Comparative Arts" 
(art music, hlerature), and -The Nature 
'i f ^P^"" ^malhemalics and 
pnysics). The.se courses give the studeni a 
chance to observe within a single course 
how several disciphnes converge on one 
■topic. 

I Thus the Inlefdisciplmary Course 
JTog/am exposes the student to thf 
methods and vantage pomts of several 

llisciplines. They help both studeni and 

leacher see a tonic m broader terms by 
demonstratiffg the relevance of several 
perspective! to the understanding of a 

Question or the solution of a problem 



5. Areas of Concentration I he 
Ihram Currieiihmi permits, but does not 
require. Mudcnt.s to choose an ahernative 
to the traditional major. A student with 
the assistance of fhs advisor, may develop 
.in Area of Conecnlration consi.shng dt a 
cluster ot relared courses adapted to his 
inilividuji needs 

If the sluderu desires, his Area of 
Concenir.ilion uuiy be much more 
llexible ihan a Iradilional 'maior' 
proKram which h.is been .i historical 
icalure ol uiosi college ediieaiionji 
programs (uuises tn ihe Area .)t 
ConcentMiioii cross deparlmenlal lines lo 
help a Mudenl Icciis on his p.irticular 
needs or interests. 

6. Activity Unit.s Tliere is an 
additional requirement for graduation 
»nder the II, ram Curriculum 
participalion in extracurricular activities 
judged to make the student a 
wcll rounded peison. This includes a 
physical education requirement and such 
acfivities as muMc. drama, writing 
tutoring, .social welfare programs, fine 
art:, participation, and other such 
endeavors. 

wii'lw'^l"*^"*^ ^^'^ Ourriculum. 
MIKAM President Elmer Jagow says 
"iTie Idea is to make learning more 
exciting and flexible, to demonstrate the 
broadnes.i of knowledge rather than to 
package it in little boxes called courses " 
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n»KAM aims to rn.ikc \u new progiarn 
"i^'dirn and lelevant without satrificmg 
the qualitv of a traditional liberal arts 
educaiitm When he was asked what he 
considered lo be the key feature of the 
pmgrain. President Jagow pointed out 
We think there is a need to establish a 
close relalKMship with students early and 
to mamiain it throughout ihnr academ.c 
career " 
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Attracting and retaining qualified students is 
an issue facing both public and private institutions 
of higher education. In the case of the relatively 
small, private liberal arts college, it may be argued 
that this is even heightened within the existing 
economic situation. One important aspect of at- 
traction and retention is the college's recognition 
of student developmental needs and concerns. Such 
recognition can be reflected in the institution's 
curriculum. 

The curriculum is the vehicle through whicn 
the institution attempts to reach its students both 
as a group and as individuals, formally and in- 
formally. For example, student "interaction" with 
faculty and other students can satisfy a number 
of personal needs and occur within the curriculum. 
Such is made clear when an entering freshman 
realizes that college per se is not all that he had 
hoped or feared but that he is engaged in a con- 
centrated period of investigation where others have 
been and are at the present. He may be "lost" in 
math, but the chap next door may be also and 
together they have a common task in which they 
might approach the instructor. 

As curriculum committees deliberate they must 
keep in mind entering freshmen as well as all stu- 
dents generally. The committee's collective insight 
should produce programs exhibiting more than a 
compromise among factions within the academic 
community. Curricular reform must be more than 
tinkering with new wine in old wineskins. Clearly 
curricular reform, if it is to be effective, requires 
the full support of all levels of the administration 
and faculty. But within that support and com- 



mitment, the stufirnt s social and personal needs 
as well as his academic skills development must 
be integrated into the curriculum. 

Hiram College's recently adopted curriculum 
suggests that curricular reformation is a hard task, 
but one that can he successfully completed. It 
merits attention for at least two reasans. First, 
because the particular needs of the entering stu- 
dent were recognized and a curriculum was de- 
signed in an attempt to meet them. Second, the 
college placed its commitment to education and 
teaching above individual or group factions in 
developing a viable program. Hiram's curriculum 
.ay not be the "best" for all institutions for al! 
times, but it certainly provides a shining example 
raising the relevant issues for consideration by us 
all. 
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EFFECTIVE ACADEMIC CHANGE IS 
POSSIBLE: AN EXAMPLE AT 
HIRAM COLLEGE 

George A. Morgan* 

In the fall of 1969, after two years of intensive 
discussion and planning, Hiram College launched a 
new integrated curriculum emphasizing interdis- 
ciplinary studies along with increased student free- 
dom and responsibility.' All traditional discipline- 
oriented graduation requirements were eliminated 
in favor of several types of new interdisciplinary 
programs and more student electives. 

The experience at Hiram is noteworthy in two 
way.s. First, the Hiram curriculum provides a 
.specific example of a succe.ssful implementation 
of s(*veral goals now coming into acceptance in 
American higher education. Second, this experience 
should provide encouragement to educators seeking 
to make significant academic changes within their 
own colleges. The Hiram program provides evi- 
dence that substantial innovation can take place 
at typical (that is, moderately selective, non-ex- 
perimental) colleges with fairly traditional faculties 
and student bodies. Furthermoix*, such changes 
can win widespread student and faculty support; 
can have a generally positive impact on student 
satisfaction, achievement, and attitudes; and can 
be operated with little additional staff or cost. In 
fact, in the face of the enrollment and financial 
problems at most small private colleges, during the 
last two years Hiram has had its largest freshman 
classes in history and balanced budgets. 

Planning the Curriculum 

What were the factors contributing to the 
successful implementation of a new curriculum at 
Hiram College? Several can be listed: 

1. Hiram CoHege has both a relatively young 
and flexible faculty and a history of innovation, 
e.g., the single course study plan of the I930's-50's. 

2. There was general acknowledgment among 
faculty that the old ^'distribution requirements'' 
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were not accomplishing what had been hoped. Such 
awareness was based in part on data about student 
attitudes and satisfaction with the old program. 

3. Hiram had a new president who encouraged 
the faculty to make a major change without trying 
to determine its form. His only guidelines were 
that the change should be imaginative and educa- 
tionally sound, but not cost more to operate than 
the former program. He also pressed hard for the 
group to come up with a proposal within a reason- 
able length of time, i.e., about a year. Thus, the 
resulting proposal had the support of the top ad- 
ministration, without ^he stigma of being imposed 
*'from the top.'' 

4. It is significant that the general outline of 
the new curriculum was formed by a small task 
force of twelve faculty members selected by the 
President and Dean. This group represented a 
balance of disciplines, ages, and educational philoso- 
phies, but all members had in common a receptivity 
to reasonable change and the respect of a sizeable 
segment of the whole faculty. 

5. Although it took six months of long, weekly 
meetings for this faculty group to become cohesive 
and really begin to communicate with each other, 
they were able to reach consensus on a bold, but 
integrated general pi«i i, wl.r ii could be financially 
managed by the college. The size of the group, 
the frequency and intensity of their meetings, and 
the reality-oriented /,aiidelines provided by the 
president wore imporMnt factors which led to a 
responsible, creative synthesis of ideas rather than 
a sterile compromise. 

6. Following the gene/"al outline report from 
the small task force, most of the faculty and quite 
a few students were included on committees set 
up to fiesh out each component of the program. 
This had the effect of greatly broadening the bass 
of support for the program and probably also of 
improving the quality of the finul proposal. 

At this point, before the proposal was voted 
upon by students, faculty, and trustees, institu- 
tional research played a key role by developing 
a detailed model in resipoiise to questions about 
how the proposed programs could be staffed and 
how they would affect departmental offerings. The 
model ba«ed the allocation of staffing needs pri- 



marily on data rather than personal considerations 
and, thus, it helped avoid most of the divisiveness 
that often comes with major changes. 

The model delineated how many faculty load 
units would be needed to implement each aspect 
of the new program and then went on to show how 
the necessary staff could be obtained. The general 
strategy was to staff the new programs by elimina- 
ting some .sections of introductory departmental 
courses (e.g., Freshman English) which no longer 
were required. The moflel also provided an esti- 
mate of the number of students who would, under 
the r>ew curriculum, elect to take each of Hiram's 
new ''introductory courses." This estimate was 
based upon stated student preferences for electives 
and upon departments' requirements for their 
majors. Furthermore, the model compared the 
number of sections of each course offered in the 
previcus year with the number required under the 
new curriculum. With a net decrease in require- 
ments in the new program, the model established 
that the new courses could be staffed and still 
leave each department with at least one section 
of each of its former introductory courses, for 
majors and electors. This staffing model was im- 
portant not only in answering faculty questions 
prior to the approval of the curriculum, but it has 
served to elicit a clear, if tacit, agreement of faculty 
commitment to the new program. 

An Evaluative Description of t*ie Curriculum 
and its Goals 

The new Hiram curriculum has several major 
objectives. First, all students are encouraged, 
starting in the freshman year, to assume more 
responsibility for planning and conducting their 
own education. As ways of implementing this goal, 
the number and prescript! veness of graduation 
requirements have been reduced and an opportunity 
for individualized major areas of concentration 
has been provided. Although students have more 
freedom of choice than is typical at most colleges, 
freshmen are supported by close relationships with 
the faculty and a strong advisory system which is 
built into the course structure. Second, the goal 
of making educaMon more integrated and holistic 
is mat by developing many topical and interdis- 
ciplinary courses and by encouraging cross-disci- 
plinary majors. The college graduation require- 
ments are now all interdisciplinary in nature. 
Tiiird, an all-college emphasis on effective written 
communication and open, articulate discussion has 
been instituted. Fourth, the rational discussion of 
contemporary society (its heritage, problems, and 
future) is now at the thematic center of the cur- 
riculum. Fifth, faculty are encouraged to use new 
content ard ne\i' approaches to teaching, to respond 



to students more individually, and to try coopera- 
tive teaching efforts. Finally, the focus of the 
Hiram curriculum has been shifted to the freshman 
year because of its importance in the development 
of student attitudes toward education and because 
it is the weakest part of most college programs, 
including Hiram's previous one. 

In the first two years of the new curriculum, 
the Hiram freshman year was composed of four 
elective courses and six new curriculum courses. 
The latter of these types — the Institute and Col- 
loquia have been .small in group size while the 
Twentieth Century Course was common to the 
whole freshman cla.ss of about 350 and, thus, rela- 
tively large. 

Since Hiram is on a 3-3 calendar, students 
usually take three concentrated courses each 
quarter. Table I shows a typical freshman pro- 
gram during each of the first two years of the new 
rriculum. 

TABLE I 

Freshman Program: New Curriculum 

Mid-September Fell Quarter Winter Quarter Spring Quarter 

Institute Colloquium I Colloquium II An Elective 
20th Century 20th Century 20th Century 
An Elective An Elective An Elective 

During the ten days before the opening of the 
regular school year, the Freshman Institute has 
provided all freshmen an extended academic orient- 
ation to college and an intensive program of study 
and practice in written and oral communication 
skills. About one-third of the Hiram faculty mem- 
bers, representing most academic departments, have 
taken part, each working with a group of about 
thirteen students. One unusual feature of the 
Institute is the use of the film as a means of ex- 
pression. Besides viewing and discussing several 
carefully chosen commercial films, each group of 
thirteen students has planned and produced its 
own 8mm. movie. Both students and faculty have 
agreed that the Institute has been successful in 
meeting its goals. 

Each freshman has continued his small group 
learning experience in a Freshrran Colloquium with 
eleven other students and a professor-adviser. Stu- 
dent preferences, based on one-page descriptions 
of each proposed topic, have been used to form 
the Colloquium grouD.s. Among the sixty-eight 
Colloquium topics offered during the 1970-71 aca- 
demic year were "Evolution and Modem Man/' 
"History and Fiction," "Science and Human In- 
volvement," "Modem Music: Noise Pollution or 
Art/' and "Self and Society." Students have 
selected two such Colloquia, one in the first quarter 
and another with a different professor and group 
in either the second or third quarter. 
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There has been general agreement among stu- 
dents and faculty that Colloquia are interesting, 
valuable, and eflective in meeting the four common 
goals of: 1) improving communication skills, 2) 
improving advising, 3) dealing seriously with sub- 
stantial academic topics, and 4) exposing students 
to humane, moral, and aesthetic concerns. Fresh- 
men have praised the informality of the Colloquia 
and suggested that there has been better student 
participation in them than in most courses. 

The Twentieth Century and Its Roots has been 
a year-long, fifteen credit-hour course for all fresh- 
men. It was designed to help students critically 
examine,, from many perspectives, the major issues 
of our society, e.g , the search for meaning, the 
uses of technology, the individual and the state, 
and planet survival. 

Three or four times a week the freshman c lass 
has met as a whole for lectures (often by out- 
standing visiting speakers), films, plays, debate.s, 
concerts, etc. Once or twice a week they met for 
di.scussion in small groups, led by upperclassmen 
or faculty. Students have been encouraged to at- 
tend the sessions and read widely, but, with the 
exception of required position papers, they have 
been free to get what they wanted out of the course 
because there were no exams and little penalty for 
lack of attendance. 

The Twentieth Century Course has been the 
least successful and most problematic of the new 
freshman programs. However, ratings of student 
satisfaction with the course have been about the 
same as with the required courses under the old 
curriculum. Even many freshmen agree that they 
did not respond as well to the freedom and the 
demands of personal responsibility as had been 
hoped by the planners of the course. 

The freshmen al.so have taken four traditional, 
departmental courses as electives, often in prepara- 
tion for a particular major area of concentration. 
As expected, they have been quite satisfied with 
these courses. 

The empha.sis on the holistic, interdisciplinary 
approach to education has not been limited to the 
freshman programs. This philosophy is further im- 
plemented by offering a variety of upperclass inter- 
di.sciplinary courses, by giving some credit for active 
participation in a wide range of activities outside 
the u.sual course structure, and by encouraging stu- 
dents to develop individualized topical or multi- 
disciplinary major areas of concentration: It is too 



early to know much about the success of the.se 
a.spects of the new curriculum, but students and 
faculty have expresi>ed general satisfaction with 
thein. 

Prompt and continuous feedback about student 
and faculty attitudes toward the components of 
the curriculum has enabled Hiram to adjust the 
programs in progres.< and to analyze why some 
aspects have been moie successful than others. 

It may .seem somewhat surprising that the 
Hiram Freshman Institute has been such a .suc- 
cessful part of the program, given the general dif- 
ficulty colleges seem lo have with orientation 
program.s. However, the Institute has been a good 
orientation in large part because it has been only 
mdirectly an orientation. That is. it really has been 
a course to which both faculty and students have 
come with expectations for hard and meaningful 
work. The i,'oals of the In.stitute have been clear, 
attainable, and short range. This has helped make 
the program rewarding. The Institute's success 
probably has been less a result of the planned 
lectures, films, di.scussions, etc. (which were rated 
rather ambivalently), and more a result of the fact 
that the whole life of the College has been focused 
for this period on the freshmen and on getting them 
ready for college — academically, socially, and per- 
sonally. The usual orientation lectures and social 
events seldom seem to provide this atmosphere. 
No doubt the prospect of not having to take English 
compo.sition, if they are successful in the Institute, 
has also been an important motivator. 

Before commentmg on the Colloquium program 
and the Twentieth Century Course, it is important 
to emphasize that the intimate nature of the popu- 
lar Colloquia has been made financially po.ssible by 
the large lecture format of the Twentieth Century 
Course. Tlie initial hope was that the relevance 
of the topics and the mixture of visiting speakers, 
films, etc., would compensate for the large size and 
consequent relative passivity inht^^nt in the 
Twentieth Century Course, but as stated before, 
there has been only moderate satisfaction with it. 

In both the Colloquia and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Course, freshmen have been given extensive 
freedom and responsibility for their own learning. 
Although there has been some faculty concern 
about academic rigor in the Colloquia, most stu* 
dents and faculty have adjusted well to the in- 
formality and the pass or no credit grading system, 
perhaps due to the close contact and support of 



the professor-adviser. However, in the Twentieth 
Century Course, many freshmen seem to have been 
unable to cope with the responsibility of working 
without the threat of exams, required attendance, 
etc. In retrospect, it was probably a mistake to 
place freshmen so much on their own in a large 
course like this, but perhaps even the struggle and 
partial failure (to .seize the opportunity for learning 
on their own) was an important lesson which will 
have positive long term effects on the students. 

Because the Twentieth Century Course dealt 
with the problems of our society, many students 
have felt that it should involve direct social action 
rather than listening, reading, analyzing, and dis- 
cussion. It may be that the course has been less 
successful than hoped for partially because of the 
gap between the students' unrealistic expectations 
and the fact that this was, after all, only a college 
course which could hardly be expected to provide 
the solutions to the world's problems. 

Early experience with the Twentieth Century 
Course and upperclass Interdisciplinary Courses 
makes one pessimistic about the possibilities for 
successful team-teaching or even successful indi- 
vidual teaching in cases where the syllabus is de- 
signed by others than those who do the actual 
teaching. The Hiram Colloquia work well not only 
because they are small and informal, but also be- 
cause each professor picks his own topic with the 
only restriction being that he work toward a com- 
mon set of goals. Both faculty and students seem 
to prefer courses taught by a single person. How- 
ever, faculty certainly learn from each other when 
they work together, and students surely learn im- 
portant lessons about the complexity and multi- 
faceted nature of reality when learning from more 
than cue professor at a time. Unfortunately, there 
is no solution to this dilemma immediately recogniz- 
able. 

Partially on the basis of analysis like the pre- 
ceeding, a number of modifications in the program 
have been planned for this present academic year. 
For example, the Twentieth Century Course has 
been broken into class sections, with the total 
group meeting only once a week. The content of 
the course has been considerably changed and 
students have the option of taking part of the 
course in their sophomore year. Student and fac- 
ulty comments led to a closer integration of the 
Institute and first Colloquium, but both continue 
relatively unchanged in spite of the fact that they 
are quite costly and resources are scarce. 



The Impact of the Curricuium on Hiram Students 

With the support of a research grant from the 
Office of Education^ an evaluation of the impa(*t of 
the new program on students has been attempted. 
The basic design of this study involved a com- 
parison of student development during the last 
few years of the former, traditional curriculum 
with student dev(»lopment during the first two 
years of the new program. Of course^ such research 
is draught with difficulties, but the attempt was 
ne(*essary and worthwhile, especially since thorough 
evaluations of curricular innovations are seldom 
done. 

The first two classes of students under the new 
curriculum were quite similar to the imm:?diately 
preceeding ones m ability, demographic factors, 
expected satisfactions, and most attitudes. These 
similarities have helped make valid comparisons 
of the relative impact of the old and new curricula 
possible. 

The researcli strategy has been to compare old 
and new curriculum students in the three broad 
areas: 1) satisfaction with various aspects of 
Hiram; 2) intellectual, social, and emotional at- 
titudes and values; and 3) academic achievement 
in the traditional general education fields. Since 
the objectives of the curriculum deal primarily with 
the attitudinal and personal development of stu- 
dents, it was predicted that this research would 
reveal increased satisfaction and stronger intellec- 
tual attitudes without any loss in traditional 
acade* . achievement. The results, which are 
summ d in the following paragraphs, generally 
support these predictions. 

As implied above, student and faculty satis- 
faction with Hiram and the new curriculum were 
measured at several times and with several in- 
struments. Table II summarizes the results of 
freshman end of year responses to the ten-item 
satisfaction scales of the College Student Question- 
naire, Part 2 developed by Educational Testing 
Service, For ease of interpretation, the scale scores 
have been converted to percentiles based upon the 
ETS national norms for institutions. 

TABLE II 

CSQ Satisfaction Scores for Hiram Freshmen'^ 



Old H%w N«w 

Curriculum Curriculum Curriculum 

Scafe May» *69 May, '70 May, '71 

Faculty 42% 95% 93% 

Administration 73% 97% 69% 

Students 12% 62% 62% 



*p6rcentiles are based on the National Institutional Norms 



As the table indicates, under the old curriculum 
Hiram freshmen were about average, compared to 
the national sample, in their satisfaction with the 
faculty; thoy wore above average in their satis- 
faction with the Hiram administration; but their 
satisfaction with other Hiram students was much 
bolow the national average. At the end of the first 
year of the new curriculum, there was significantly 
mcreased satisfaction in all three areas. As por- 
trayed m Table II, Spring 1970 Hiram freshman 
satisfaction with the faculty and administration 
was higher than at 95% of the colleges in the 
national norm group. In May, 1971, Hiram fresh- 
men again rated the faculty very highly, but satis- 
faction with the administration, while still relatively 
high, had slipped back to its old curriculum l(<vcl. 
Ratings of other students remained much higher 
than during the last year of the old curriculum. 

A short, locally developed questionnaire to 
measure satisfaction with various aspects of the 
College and the new curriculum has also been 
employed. It has been given to students when 
they first enter Hiram (in order to be able to take 
expectations into account) and again at several 
later times. Average freshman ratings of expected 
satisfaction have been high and quite similar to 
corresponding ratings of expectations by freshmen 
who entered under the old curriculum. However, 
during the first two years of the new program there 
has been significantly less disillusion and more 
end of the freshman year satisfaction with all 
aspects of the College which are related to the 
academic program, i.e., faculty, courses, adviser, 
and graduation requirements. There is also evi- 
dence of generally higher satisfaction during the 
last two years from sophomores, seniors, and 
faculty. 

The results in the area of attitude and value 
cha^i^e are less clear, but they give some support 
10 the contention that the new curriculum has 
nad more impact on students than the old one. 
To illustrate, freshmen have taken the College 
Student Questionnaire at the beginning and end 
c* each of the last three years. During the first 
new curriculum year (1969-70), students became 
significantly more liberal and sociaiiy concerned 
than freshmen had during the last old curriculum 
year. However, these effects were not replicated 
in 1970-71 and consequently it seems likely that 
they were at least partially due to situational 
factors like the tragedy at nearby Kent State, 
which had occurred only a couple of weeks before 
the Spring 1970 testing. 



In order to compare differences in intellectual 
values and social-emotional attitudes at the end of 
two years under the new curriculum with two 
years under th(» old program, the Omnibus Per- 
sonality Inv(?ntory was administered to sophomores 
in May of 1969 and in May of 1971. The new 
curriculum sophomores were significantly higher 
than the old curriculum group on four (thinking 
introversion, theoretical orientation, complexity, 
and autonomy) out of the six OPI intellectual 
disposition categories. There were no differences 
between the groups on the other two "intellectuar* 
categories — estheticism and religious liberalism. 
In addition, the new curriculum sophomores felt 
they were better adjusted and less anxious than 
the old curriculum sophom; res, All of these dif- 
ferences seem to imply that the new curriculum 
has had a desirable effect on students. However, 
this conclusion has to be tentative since freshman 
OPI scores for the old curriculum group are not 
available and it is thus possible that some of the 
difference might have l)een preser at entrance. 

Since one of the main goals of the new curricu- 
lum is to promote good communication and since 
students do not take the traditional freshman 
English courses, it seemed important to measure 
their ability to use clear, effective English at the 
end of the freshman year. The CEEB English 
Composition test was designed for that purpose. 
Table III shows that the new curriculum freshmen 
scored higher, relative to their high school senior 
scores, than the old curriculum group which had 
the presumed advantage of two terms of college 
English courses. Nevertheless, the results are some- 
what discouraging in that few students showed 
marked improvement, with the majority of old 
curriculum students actually declining. This is 
probably due partially to lower test taking motiva- 
tion in college and partially to the failure of tradi- 
tional college English programs to deal significantly 
with grammar, word usage, etc. 



TABLE III 

Mean English Achievement Scores for Freshmen 
Who Took the Tests in Both High School 



and College 

Old N«w 

Curriculum Currkiclum 

Average Score Freshmen Frethm«n 

High School English 543 528 

College English 534 541 

CLange — 9 M3 



Even though, by our elimination of the dis- 
tributive general graduation requirements, Hiram 
has placed less emphasis on traditional achieve- 
ment, it was thought necessary to insure that such 
achievement would not deteriorate badly. In fact, 
it turns out that» when entering scores are taken 
into account, the only significant difference between 
the old and new curriculum sophomores on the 
EIS Survey of College Achievement was in favor 
of the new program on the mathematics scale. This 
difference is probably only indirectly attributable 
to the new curriculum. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

It appears quite clear that Hiram's new cur- 
riculum has led to greater student satisfaction with 
the academic program at Hiram. In these times, 
this result by itself might be enough to recommend 
the program. This higher satisfaction is due only 
in part to the slightly higher expectancies of the 
new curriculum freshmen. The main reason seems 
to be that the new curriculum more nearly lived 
up to the typical high expectations of entering 
freshmen than was the case with the old curriculum 
or, one might argue, with the academic program at 
most colleges. 

It could be suggested that students are more 
satisfied, not because the program is more stimu- 
lating, more personally rewarding, or more intellec- 
tually challenging, but rather because it is easier. 
In this regard it is most encouraging to remember 
that new curriculum students consistently score<i 
higher than old curriculum students on the intellec- 
tual attitude and value scales. When this is com- 
bined with increa.sed satisfaction with the academic 
program, stronger intellectual values, and no lo.ss 
in traditional achievement, one can dismiss the 
contention that the program is liked mainly because 
it is easy. It seems that Hiram has come at least 
a short way toward increasing students' 'Move for 
learning." 

Since Hiram's new program haj been effective, 
it points to basic changes which others might want 
to consider. 

First, the Hiram experience would recommend 
a significant reduction in the number of general 
education courses required for graduation. Al- 
though there may be some small loss in traditional 
academic achievement in areas in which students 
choo.se to take few courses, this loss is likely to 
be much le.ss than previously feared. Furthermore, 



the po.sitive efforts of generally higher satisfaction 
and greater intellectual intere.st in the chosen sub- 
ject matter areas probably more than offset the 
potential lo.ss of breadth in traditional achievement. 
Fewer rcK^uired courses make students take more 
responsibility for their education and, therefore, 
should lea(J them to be more personally involved 
in it. 

Second, interdisciphnary and nondepartmental 
apF)roaches should be used as much as F)ossible for 
meeting the common goals of the college curriru- 
lum. Knowledge will always be viewed as com- 
partmentalized and irrelevant as long as student.*; 
fcHil, for example, that good writing is done only 
in Fngli.<!h class ;infi that the discu.s.sion of moral 
is.sues takes place only in religion clas.s. 

Third, opportunities for fre.shmen and faculty 
to get together in settings which facilitate modeling 
and joint intellectual endeavor must be maximized. 
The small class had always bcH?n an ideal of the 
American college but what is required here is more 
than small group lectures. The settings, like the 
Institute and the Colloquia, .should get the fresh- 
man actively involved in the learning process with 
the professor. 

Finally, it is my personal conclusion that a 
college should be content to educate fully the 
student constituency it now enrolls rather than 
.setting as its goal the recruitment of ''better" stu- 
dents. One of the major results of our evaluation 
research is that it indicates that hou? things ar« 
done at a college does make a difference. A change 
in the curriculum can substantially change the 
type and amount of impact that a college has on 
students, even with essentially the same faculty 
and entering students. This result undercuts the 
commonly held contention that it does not matter 
what you do because everything depends on having 
good stu»i nts and good faculty. 

Hiram College now has an effective and work- 
able curriculum which, through its increased flexi- 
bility and interdisciplinary emphasis on general edu- 
cation, meets the needs of contemporary students. 
However, it takes a tremendous amount of plan- 
ning and energy not only to get a major change 
started, but also to sustain it While there is 
always the possibility of slipping back toward the 
easiei-to-do traditional ways, Hiram's faculty and 
staff are continuing to work hard toward more 
effective and comprehensive innovation. 
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Informal Freshman Colloquia 



Freshman Colloquia are designed to 
further develop tte writing proficiency 
and communicatiQn skills begun in the 
Freshman Institute. 

Tbe Colloquia are special courses 
whose content and format are planned 
\rj each {Ktrfetaor. They center on a 
particular theme or topic, but are not 
introductory courses fo a particular 
academic discipline. 

Instead of being programmed into 
large lecture classes like General 
Biology or Freshman Composition, 
Hiram fredunin are able to investigate, 
within the intimacy of ■pall riasits and 



close faculty guidance, an area of 
particular interest to them. 

Students select two Colloquia during . 
their first year, choosing from a variety 
of titles which include "Evolution and 
Modem Man." "The Jew in America: A 
Self - P(^ait in Uterature," "On 
Love/' and ''The In^Mict of Nazi Ger* 
many on Twentieth Century Tlwu^t 
and Experience." 

The informality of these courses, 
graded on a Credit-No Credit basis, and 
the ample opportunity for student 
participation, make the CoUeaquia very 
popular anumg freshmen. 
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Freshman Institute : First Phase 

The Freshman Institute gives incoming students an in- 
troduction to the Hiram Curriculum, and the College itself, 
a week before classes begin. 

Led by a faculty member, the groups of twelve or thir- 
teen freshmen have an unusual opportunity to develop arti- 
culate and creative self - expression and communication 
skills. 

Each group produces an original 8 mm. film in addition 
to writing papers, participating in discussions, working in 
the library, and evaluating controversial and provocative 
commercial film's. 
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Areas of Interest Replace Majors 

The Hiram Curriculum has freed students from the nar- 

A.fnf'^'''^ '^^ "^^^"^ studenHolS^lSfes 

Hon«f rS!i«l Concentration," Which may resemble a tradi- 

pSmen&flines^ '^^^ °^ cutting Vross de- 

TTiere is no limit to the number of Areas of Concentration 
Si'desiS'^'"""'" ^"'^ close faculty"'|5dSlS" 

a^'^la^STu^^ ^H^'^y '^^^••ees in such fields 

fLhTf Humanities, Latin American Studies, Psv- 
chobiology, and Speech - Communication. ^ 
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Activity Units: Broad Experience 



cefJet SFro^niif'^ ^''^'^ "^^t students re- 

SroH .^^"-'^ounded college experience. Activity Units are 
offered in such diverse areas as dramatics music Dhv^i^i 
education, tutoring, and social welfare progSms 

Hiram was one of the first colleges tb r^uire narticioa 
tion in activities which demonstrate its emphisK^^^^^^ 
SS?k« ^^'^^^"^s «re ?!1 part of a. liberal S 
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Interdisciplinary Focus 



Each Hiram student must complete at 
least three Interdisciplinary Courses 
before graduation. These courses are 
usually taught by a team of professors 
from more than one department. The 
topics cross departmental lines. 

Robert MacDowell, Vice President 
and Dean of the College* calls the Inter- 
disciplinaries *'the strongest part of the 
program." 

TTie benefits of the "ID courses** are 
two w fbld. TiMy <free itiidetiU»irom 
taking die nornial distdbotton of* In* 



troductory courses outside their majors» 
and the "ID*s remind students and 
professors of the broad span of human 
knowlege. The courses demonstrate the 
relevance of several perspectives and of 
more than one academic discipline to 
the understanding of a single subject.'* 
Some of the topics eicplored in **ID** 
courses have been '*The Physics and 
Chemistry of Artistic Media/* "French 
Literature as Opera, ** **Human . 
Sexuality/* and "The Development of 
Nineteenth Century British . Social 
Protest.*^ 




20th Century: Warren Taylor 
Directs Broad Freshman Program 
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By BILL PARKER 

The Twentieth Century course will 
continue to bring national guests to the 
Hiram can^>us, but with a new twist this 
year. 

The course, which involves all fresh- 
men for three quarters, has been altered 
by Twentieth Century Director Warren 
Taylor, distinguished professor of the 
humanities. 

The first quarter of the course this 
year will deal for the first time with 
"The Growth and Freedom of Human 
Beings," a unit emphasizing the ethical, 
artistic and intellectual dimensions of 
each individual. 

Units for second and third quarter, 
"The Future of Man" and "The Future 
of America," will remain the same as 
last year. 

Since its introduction into the Hiram 
curriculum in 1969, the Twentieth 
Century course has cut across depart- 
mental nines to provide freshmen with 
an interdisciplinary approach to 
education rarely found at other sdiools. 

The reasoning behind it is that 
knowledge is not conopartmentalized 
into history, science, uterature, etc. 
While specialized knowledge may be 
important, the studenMaculty designers 
of the course f^lt that freshmen should 
first be exposed to a general in- 
troduction to the liberal arts. 

Says Taylor, ''The central concern is 
for the fullness of sdf-discovery and 
self-development for general orien- 
tations, experiences, and intelligence in 
the major areas of experience rather 
than in specialized Imowledge in high 
delimited areas of inquiry." 

Basically the course has two parts, 
lectures involving all {reihmen taking 
the course ^t4 smaPrgro^p.disquisiopp , 
with about a docen ibdaqto. . 



Lecture speakers will continue to be a 
mix of Hiram professors and noted 
authorities from other colleges and 
universities. There is one lecture each 
week. 

Upperclass Hiram students and 
professors from a variety of depart- 
ments lead the weekly discussion 
groups, allowing freshmen to explore 
more fully the concepts and ideas in- 
troduced in the lectures. 

Students also prepare a seriesof small 
papers and projects which provide them 
with a means to interrelate and react to 
the topics of the course while honoring 
their writing skills. 

Outside speakers in the first unit will 
include David Bakan of York University 
on the Social Dimensions of Individuals, 
Wingtsit Chan of Chatham College on 
the teachings of Confucius and Arthur 
Danto of Columbia on Twentieth Cen- 
tury interpretations of history. 

Among the winter quarter speakers 
wi!l be Jerome Frank of John Hopkins 
University on the psychological aspects 
of war and peace, Larry Fabian of the 
Brookings Institution on a parliament of 
nations and John Spratt of Florida State 
College on new forms of music. 

Highlighting the spring quarter 
speakers list will be Ridiard Falk of 
Princeton with an assessment of 
American foreign policy. Dean 
Frederick Robbins of the Case Western 
Reserve Medical School on major future 
problems of Americans' health, Herbert 
Hill of the NAACP on employnient in ttie 
future, and Saul Padover of the New 
School on Democracy! Survival and 
Revival. 

All lectures are open to the public and 
the college encourages (oommunlty 
attttidance. ^ 
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THE PLANNING AND EVAI.UATION OF A STUDENT-CENTERED FRESHMAN YEAP 

1 

PROGRAM AT A "TYPICAL" LIBERAL ARTS COi^LEGE 

George A. Morgan^ 
Hiram College 

In this paper I would like to describe the plannmq, impleir.entation, 
and evaluation of a curricuiar change ai- Hixam College, emphasizing the role 
which institutional research and planning played in facilitating the change. 

In the fall of 1969, after two years of inteniiive discussion and plan- 
ning^ Hiram College launched an integrated new curiiculum which emphasizes 
interdisciplinary studies and increased student freedom and responsibility. 
All the traditional disciplme-oriented graduation requirements were elimi- 
nated in favor of several types of new ipterdisciplinary progreuns and more 
student electives. 

The Hiraun program provides evidence that substantial innovations, more 
than just tinkering or gimmicks, can take place at typical (that is, moderately 
selective, nonexperimental) colleges which have fairly traditional faculties 
and student bodies. Furthermore^ our experience indicates that such changes 
can win widespread student and faculty support; can have a generally positive 
impact on student achievemant , attitudes, and satisfaction; and can be ope- 
rated with little additional staff or cost* In fact, in the face of the 
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ftnrollinent and financial problems of most small private colleges, this year 
%#n have, the largest freshman class in our history and a balanced budget. 

Although Hiram's program is not a revolutionary change from the v^stab- 
lishGd Ajnerican college pattern, there are large differences between our 
present academic program and that of sevciaJ years ago. For exaraple, over 
20 percent of the courses are new, not only in title, but also generally in 
content and in methodology. 

Planning the Curriculum 
1 would like lo list some of the factors which I think enabled us to 
make this change. 

1. Hiram has a relatively young and flexible faculty and a history of 
innovation, e.g., the single course study plan of the 1930' s-1950' s. 

2. There was general acknowledgement among faculty that the old dis- 
tribution requirements were not accomplishing what had been hoped. This 
aioren ess was based in part on data about student attitudes and satisfaction 
with the program. 

3. We had a new president who encouraged the faculty to make a major 
change without trying to determine its form. His only guidelines were that 
the change should be imaginative and educationally sound, but not cost more to 
operate than our former program. He also pressed hard for the group to acme 
up with a proposal within a reasonable length of time, i.e., about a year. 
Thu«, the resulting proposal had the support of the top administration, without 
the stigma of being imposed from the top. 

4. I think it is significant that a small task force of twelve carefully 
•elected faculty members formed the outline of the curriculum. This group 
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represented a balance of disciplines, ages, and educational philosophies, 

but all members had in common receptivity to reasonable change and the respect 

of a sizeable segment of the whole faculty 

5. rt took six months of long, weekly meetings before this group, became 
johesive and really began to communicate with each other. Thi:i small group 
was able to reach conrif^nsus on a bold, but integrated general plan which 
could be financially managed by the college. I am convinced that the size of 
the group, the frequf..ncy and intensity of their meetings, and the reality- 
oriented guidelines provided by the president were important factors. 

6. Following the general outline report from the small task force, most 
of the faculty and a number of students were included on a number of com- 
mittees to flesh out each component of the program. This had the effect of 
greatly broadening the base of support for the program and probably also of 
improving the quality of the final results. 

7. At this point, before the proposal was voted upon by students, 
faculty and trustees, institutional research played a key role by developing 
a detailed model in response to questions about how the programs could be 
staffed and how they would affect departmental offerings. The model had the 
advantage of basing the allocation of staffing needs primarily on data rather 
than personal considerations and, thus, it helped us avoid most of the 
divisiveness that often comes with major changes. 

The model spelled out how many faculty load units would be needed to 
implement each aspect of the new program and then went on to show how the 
necessary staff could be obtained, our general strategy was to staff the new 
programs by eliminating some sections of introductory departmental courses 
(e.g.. Freshman English) which had previously been required. The model 
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provided an -atimate of the number of students who would, under the new cur- 
riculv»,elect to take each of Hiram's introductory courses. This estijnate 

based upon stated student preferences for eU>ctives and departff.ent«' 
wquirements for their majors. Tho final columns of rho model compared the 
nUKber of sections of each course offered m the previous year , ith the num- 
ber required under the new curriculum, since there was a net decrease in 
requirements with the new program, ihe model indicated that the new courses 
could be staffed and still leave each department with at least one section 
of its introductory course for majors and electors. 

This staffing model was important not only in answering faculty questions 
prior to the approval of the curriculum, but it has served as a clear, if 
tacit, agreement of faculty commitment to the new program. I believe that 
this planning has been an important factor in the success of the curriculum 
and in our ability to continue to staff it adequately. The model also gave 
us some indication of where we were inappropriately staffed and, thus, frovidad 
Mnagement information which has been used during the past three years to 
•hift the m«Uceup of the faculty. 

An Evaluative Description of the Curriculum 
The Hiram freshman year has been composed of four elective courses and 
•ix new curriculum courses. The latter are of three types-the Institute and 
Colloquia are small in group size while the Twentieth Centriry Course is cm.- 
■on to the whole freshman class of 400 and, thus, relatively large. 

Both student and faculty evaluations indicate that the ten-day Preshaan 
Inatitute is a rigorous but exciting academic orientation to college and to 
the new program. The content focus of the Institute is on language and 
effective eonaunicatiDn. The Institute seems to be successful in setting the 
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tone for an increased all-college emphasis on responsible and articulate 
express ion • 

When regular classes begin in the fall, each freshman selects a Freshman 
Collo.^ in which he will study a top.c of common interest with a professor- 
advise.: and eleven other freshmen. There is general agreement among students 
and faculty that colloquia are interesting, valuable, and effective in meet- 
ing the established goals of improving communication skills and advising, of 
dealing seriously with substantial academic topics, and of exposing the stu- 
dent to humane, moral, and aesthetic concerns. 

in the third component of the freshman program, the year-long Twentieth 
century and Its Roots Cours., all freshmen examine the major issues of 
modern society from many perspectives, student and faculty evaluations indi- 
cate that the course has been only moderately well received. As such it is 
apparently the least successful and most problematic part of the freshman 
program. 

The freshmen also have taken four traditional, departmental courses as 
electives, often in preparation for a particular major area of concentration. 
As expected they are quite satisfied with these courses. 

I^e institutional Research office has provided prompt and continuous 
feedback to the dean and program directors about student and faculty attitudes 
toward the components of the curriculum. This information has enabled us 
to adjust the programs as we have gone along and to analy^e why some aspects 
have been more successful than others. 

It is perhaps somewhat surprising that the Hiram Freshman Institute has 
been such a successful part of the program, given the general difficulty col- 
leges seem to have with orientation programs, i thinX the Institute is a 
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good orientation in large part because it is only indirectly an orientation. 
That is, it is really a course to which both faculty and students come with 
expectations for hard and meaningful work. The fact that the goals of the 
Institute are clear, attainable, and short range helps make the program reward- 
ing. The success is probably not due so much to the specific planned lec- 
tures, films, discussions, etc. (which were rated rather ambivalently), but 
to the general feeling that the whole life of the College is focused for 
these ten days on the freshmen and getting them ready for college~acadeinically, 
socially, and personally. The usual orientation lectures and social events 
seldom seem to provide this feeling. No doubt th prospect of not having to 
take English composition if they are successful in the institute, is also an 
imix>rtant motivator. 

Before commenting on the Colloquium program and the Twentieth Century 
Course, it is important to emphasize that the intimate nature of the popular 
Colloquia is made financially possible by the large lecture format of the 
Twentieth Century Course. We hoped that the relevance of the topics ai^d the 
rich mixture of visiting speakers, films, etc., would make up for the large 
size and relative passivity inherent in the Twentieth Century Course, but as 
stated before, there has been only moderate satisfaction with it. 

In both the Colloquia and the Twentieth Century Course, freshmen have 
been given extensive freedom and responsibility for their own learning. 
Although there has been some faculty concern about academic rigor in the Col- 
loquia, most students and faculty have adjusted well to the informality and 
the pass or no credit grading system, perhaps due to the close contact and 
support of the professor-adviser • However, in the Twentieth Century Course, 
many freshmen have found themselves unable to cope with the responsibility of 



working without the threat of exams, required attendance, etc. m retrospect, 
it was probably a mistake to place freshmen so much on their own in a large 
course like this, but perhaps even the struggle and partial failure, to seize 
the opportunity for learning on their own, is an important lesson which will 
have positive long term effects on the students. 

Because the Twentieth Century Course deals with the problems of our 
society, many students have felt that it should involve direct social action 
rather than listening, reading, analyzing and discussion. I think the course 
has been less successful than we hoped partially because of the gap between 
unrealistic expectations and the fact that this is, after all, still a 
course, which cannot provide the solutions to the world's problems. 

Partially on the basis of analyses like the preceedmg, we have planned 
a number of modifications in the program for next year. For example, the 
Twentieth Century Course will be broken into class size sections, meeting as 
a whole group only once a week. The content of the course will be consider- 
ably changed and students will have the option of taking part of the course 
in their sophomore year. Student and faculty comments have led us to more 
closely integrate the Institute and first Colloquium, but to continue them 
relatively unchanged in spite of the fact that they are quite costly and 
resources are scarce. 

The General impact of the Curriculum on Hiram students 
The Institutional Research Office has had major responsibility for 
evaluating the impact of the new program on the attitudes, values, satisfac- 
tion, and achievement of students. The basic design of this study involves 
a comparison of student development during the last few years of the former, 
traditional curriculum with student development during the first years of the 
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new program, of course, tl-.is type of research is fraught with difficulties, 
but we felt the attempt was necessary and worthwhile, especially since 
thorough evaluations of curricular innovations have seldom been done. We 
are still in the process of collecting data for the second year of the pro- 
gram, but last year-s results and preliminary estimates from this year are 
encouraging. 

Although there seem to be increasing differences in the attitudes and 
values Of students attracted to Hiram by the new curriculum, the first two 
new curriculum classes were very similar to the immediately preceeding ones 
in ability, demographic factors, expected satisfaction, and most attitudes. 
This similarity should help make valid comparisons of the impact of the cur- 
riculum. 

Student satisfaction with various aspects of the college has been 
measured with a short locally developed questionnaire. Table 1 summarizes 
the results of comparing the changes, from expected satisfaction in September 
to actual satisfaction in May, for the last freshman class to enter under the 
old curriculum (1968-69) with the first class to enter under the new cur- 
riculum (1969-70). 

Both groups of freshmen made high and very similar expected satisfaction 
ratings in September, at the beginning of the school year. In both years new 
freshmen expected to be most satisfied with the faculty and least satisfied 
with the town and the social life. 

in 1968-69, there was a large drop from the expected satisfaction in 
September to the actual satisfaction in May on all the rated aspects of the 
college except the graduation requirements, which had been changed during 
that year as part of the transition into the new curriculum. 



Table l 

Average Freshman Satisfaction, 1968-69 vs. 1969-70 
(6.0 is very satisfied and 1.0 is very dissatisfied) 



Satisfaction with 


Old Curriculum 

1968-69 
Expected Actual 
in Sept. in May 


New Curriculum 

1969-70 
Expe c ted Ac t ua 1 
in Sept. in May 


Net difference- 
69-70 change 
minus 68-69 
change 


The faculty 


5.21 


4.32 


5.36 


5.03 


+ .56** 


The administration 


5.04 


4.21 


5.04 


4.71 


+.50** 


The students 


4.91 


4.12 


4.83 


4.36 


+.32** 


Your JKiviser 


5.12 


4.24 


5.07 


4.64 


+.45** 


your freshman courses 


4,77 


3.92 


4.95 


4.40 


+.30** 


Graduation requirements 


4.39 


4.29 


4.88 


4.77 


-.01 


The tovm of Hiram 


4.11 


3.50 


4.08 


2.11 


+.30** 


The social life 


4.20 


3.57 


4.17 


3.73 


+ .19 


Physical facilities 


5.04 


4.39 


5.09 


4.63 


+ .19 


♦♦Significant at the 


.01 level 







Finally, and most importantly. Table 1 shows that there was significantly 
less disillusionment and more satisfaction with almost all aspects of the 
college last year than in the previous year. Tentative results from the stu- 
dent ratings this spring are very similar to last year and, thus, indicate 
a continued higher satisfaction- for both this year's freshmen and last year's, 
who are now sophanores. 

Table 2 presents the ten-item satisfaction scale scores from the College 
Student Questionnaire, Part ll (CSQ II) developed by the Educational Testing 
Service. 
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Table 2 

College student Questionnaire Satisfaction Scale Scores 
(Institutional norms in standard score units) 

Hiram Hiram Difference — 

Frosh Frosh 1970 minus 

Satisfaction with May '69 May '70 1969 



^'acuity 48.6 66.8 -H8.2** 

Administration 57.4 70.1 +12.7** 

Students 39.2 53.8 +14.6** 

**Signif leant at the .01 level 

The table indicates that, in May 1969, Hiram freshmen were about average 
(compared to the national sample) in their satisfaction with the faculty, 
somewhat above average in their satisfaction with the administration; and 
definitely below average in their ratings of other Hiram students. A year 
later there was significantly increased satisfaction in all three areas. In 
fact, Hiram freshmen satisfaction with the faculty and administration %M8 
higher than at more than 90 percent of the colleges in the national norm 
group. 

While I personally feel that the higher satisfaction ratings last year 
were in large part due to the new curriculum, it must be recognised that other 
factors might have been important. For example, there is the "Hawthorne 
Effect" and the fact that the springs of both years were full of turmoil at 
Hiram as well as at campuses in general. On the other hand, supporting the 
contention that the higher satisfaction (and lower disillusionnent) scores 
were the result of the curriculum, is their concentration in the areas which 
should have been affected by the curriculum; e.g., faculty, freshmen courses, 
graduation requirements, and adviser. The replication of these findings 
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this spring also adds support to the importance of the curriculum as a cen- 
tral factor. 

Since students under the new Hiram curriculum do not take the traditional 
freshman English courses, it seemed important to measure their ability to 
use clear, effective English at the end of the freshman year. Table 3 shows 
that the new curriculum freshmen were more likely to show improvement, on 
the CEEB English Achievement Tests, from their high school senior scores than 
were the old curriculum group which had the presumed advantage of two terms 
of college English. The results are discouraging in that few students showed 
marked improvement, with the majority of old curriculum students actually 
declining. This is probably due partially to lower test taking motivation 
in college and partially to the failure of traditional college English pro- 
grams to deal significantly with grammer, word usage, etc. 

Table 3 

Percentage of Freshman Scoring Higher and Lower then they had 
as High School Seniors on the College Board English 
Achievement Test 

% Improving % Declining Total 

Old curriculum (1969-69) 34% 66% 100% 

New curriculum (1969-70) 63% 37% 100% 

« 13.49, p < .01 

We have given general college achievement tests on entrance and at the 
end of the sophomore year which do show marked improvement in achievement 
during the first two years of college. Unfortunately, we do not yet have 
results for the new curriculum students. 
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Finally, scores on the attitude scales of the College Student Question- 
naire indicate that in certain respects the new curriculum students changed 
significantly more during their freshman year than did students under the old 
curriculum. The data indicate that freshmen last year became significantly 
more liberal and socially concerned and possibly more culturally sophisticated 
than did students the previous year. However, the aftermath of the Kent 
State tragedy probably seriously influenced these results so we will have 
to wait until this year's results are in before we can say with confidence 
what kind of attitude changes are taking place under the new curriculum. 

in conclusion, we feel that we have an effective and workable curriculum 
which through its increased flexibility and interdisciplinary emphasis on 
general education, meets the needs of contemporary students. However, we 
have found that it takes a tremendous amount of planning and energy not only 
to get a major change started, but also to sustain it. While there is always 
the possibility of slipping back toward the easier-to-do traditional ways, 
we are working hard toward more effective and comprehensive innovation, r 
feel, admittedly from a biased point of view, that the feedback provided by 
)nstitutional research is central to this continued evolutionary improve- 
ment in the program. 



THREE EXPERIMENTS IN INTERDISCIPLINARY EDUCATION 
A Study of iniinvaLive freshman programs 
at Beloit, Hiram, and Wilmington College 

Lewis Marcuson 

The call lor experiment 1 1 ion <ind change \n the |j»oj;i*ains ol' American lol leges 
has in recent years been i nc r<Mh i nj^ 1 y heard, In the 'expanding literatuio oi 
higher education there appears a recui*ring demand that outmoded curricula sind 
teaching techniques be rapid 1> discarded and replaced by new forms, more appropriate 
to the needs of our contemporary society with its m w breed of college student. 

This interest in innovation is widely shirod by college faculty, according 
to a research study conducted at the Center for Research and Experimentation in 
Higher Education at Berkeley, California, by War: mi Bryan Martin and reported in 
his recent book, Conformity: Standards and Change in Higher Ed ucation . Of (he 
faculty members surveyed in this study, 66 percent :r\i6 opportunities for 
innovation were very important to them, 28 percent called such opportunities 
somewhat important, and only 4 percent stated that innovation was unimportant. 

Despite this widespread interest, Martin c^nrludes, actual experimentation 
and change are proceeding at an exceedingly aiow pace^ and the professors are to 
blame for this condition, "Faculty are inhibitor? of innovation, especially in 
the area of curriculum," he states. "And the reason , . , is ignorance 
Because faculty are unaware of what might be done, they cling to the familiar," 

This judgement is based primarily upon the survey question; "jn your 
opinion at what colleges and universities are the mo?^t promising innovation in 
undergraduate education taking place?" Twenty percent of those questioned did 
not respond at all to this item^ by far the highest rate of no response in the 
entire survey • In addition, 17 percent admitted that they did not know en^nigh 
about innovation to attempt an answer^ and five pt^rcent named colleges but no 
innovations^ The 40 percent who did list both colleges and innovations offered 
information that was frequently vague and inaccurate Martin concludes: 
"Faculty left to their own devices to list innovative places and programs 
deserve low marks ^ • ♦ Curiosity about innovation is matched by ignorance 
of change options." 

One explanation for Martin's correct conc3 u.-^ion ^ T believe, is the 
scarcity of useful information about specific innovative programs currently in 
operation. Books and periodical articles are detailed in their analysis of 
the shortcomings of traditional college progr>m» and fervent in their demands 
that these quickly be replaced by more enlightened approaches „ Useful de- 
scription and evaluations oi the experiments that have been conducted--par- 
ticularly in terms of their shortcomings — are extremely rare. Thus faculty 
who are sincerely interested m developing innovative programs can find little 
guidance by studying the experiences ol others, but must instead discover lor 
themselves which new approaches? will prove successful and which are likely to 
fail. This procedure of trial and error — wastejul in timc^ money, and m(»rale"- 
might well be replaced by more surefooted forward motion ii only detailed in- 
formation about the successes and failures of programs at other college.- were 
easily available. ^ 

As a recipient ol a fe I lowi;hip in academic administration from the 
American Council on ^Education ^ T had the rare opportunity, during the 1969-70 
college year, to study closely the workings of interdisciplinary freshman 
programs at Beloit College and Hiram College, while at the same time tikmg 
part in the initiation of a j^imilar project at ^Viimington College* The strengths 
and weaknesses that became apparent in these three programs had many common 
elements, and my own understanding of the dynamics of successful innovation 
greatly enhanced by my ability to compare the workings of these three curricuiar 
experiments ^ 
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I would like in the following pages to describe the workings of these 
interdisciplinary programs, beginning with the Bcloit Underclass Common Course, 
and then discussing the more recently establij^hed Haran* New Curriculum and 
Wilmington Man in Focus program. Following this description some conclusions 
will be offered as to which approaches to interdisciplinary education appear 
most fruitful, and which present pitfalls to be avoided. This information, I 
hope, will aid those embarking on similar experiments r.t other colleges to 
avoid some of the hazards that will inevitably be pr^^sent and to move more 
rapidly toward mature and effective programs^ 

The Underclass Comjnon Course at Del oit Col lego 

A highly developed interdisciplinary program for freshmen is the 
Underclass Common Course, which has been offered at Beloit Cc.Mege, in Beloit, 
Wisconsin, since 1964. This course, which continues through the three terms 
and eleven months of the Beloit "underclass*' year, is required of all of the 
college's approximately 550 freshmen, divided into classes of about twenty 
and led by faculty drawn fr<in 1 1 academic departments p 

This large scale program traces its ancestry to a scries of academic 
experiments begun in the early 1950's. Its seeds can be tound in the publication 
"Liberal Education at Beloit College*' written by a faculty self-study com- 
mittee under the sponsorship of a Ford Foundation grant • In this report, completed 
in 1953, appears an imaginative, detailed proposal for an experimental program 
of interdisciplinary studies. 

The first step toward the implementation of this idea was taken the 
following year, when the freshman English program w^iS revised to focus on four 
perspectives on mankind, exploring in turn the perspectives of ancient 
Mediterranean civilizations, the Judeo-Christ lan world, Asian cultures, and 
modern humanism. A further Interdisciplinary venture was initiated in 1958, 
with the introduction of the Porter Scholars program for gifted students • 

The adoption of the Beloit "new plan" in 1964 provided the franework for 
the transformation of these earlier programs into the Underclass Common Course. 
Under this plan, a radically new calendar divides the college year into three 
fourteen-week semesters, bringing new students to the ciimpus for three con- 
secutive terms at the beginning of their coJlege careers, then offering them an 
extremely flexible five-term middleclass period which includes an off-campus 
work experience and the opportunity for overseas study, and finally a three 
term upperclass period on the campus before graduation. The Underclass Common 
Course, under the new plan, comprises twenty-five percent of each student's 
academic load during his initial year. In addition, during the upperclass 
period, students are required to select an additional interdisciplinary course- 
either "Ecology of Man m Urban America** (nicknamed "Dirty Cities") or 
"Revolution in the Modern VVorld«" 

The Underclass Common Course, under the "New Plan", assumes the role of 
the previous freshman English program in developing student writing skills, 
ability in critical analysis, and preparation for independent study. At the 
same time it attempts the ambitious task of introducing students to a variety 
of viewpoints on the human condition* A central characteristic of the course 
Is its "commonality" which seeks to foster a community of learning among students 
in the course and between students and faculty. This quality is encouraged 
through the use of a syllabus of reading and discussion topics developed by a 
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Faculty-student planning committee and followed by all UCC sections, most 
specifically during the fall semester and in a more flexible manner during 
the winter and spring-summer terms. 

The general co-ordination of this complex program is the responsibility 
of its faculty director, who meets weekly with the faculty-student planning 
committee to evaluate the current state of the course and prepare the syllabus 
for future terms. In addition, the entire teaching staff of the course holds 
weekly meetings, and during the winter of 1970 a separate student committee, 
consisting of representatives from all of the UCC sections met to voice the 
views of the underclass participants and to press for desired changes. 

As conceived for the 1969-70 college year, the UCC, subtitled "Man in 
Perspective*', had a double order of development. The course materials moved 
from ancient to modern writings, and contrasted the idealistic with empirical 
views of man. Hesse's Siddhartha i\nd The Autobiogra phy of Malcolm X wore 
assigned as summer background readings to illustrate the idealist-empirical 
polarity, as well as ways in which Western man has turned to Eastern thought 
for guidance. The fall term began with Plato's dialogues on the last days of 
Socrates, and with the Bh agavad-Git a , representing ancient Eastern and Western 
idealist views. Empirical attitudes were then studied in Eisley*s The Immense 
Journey, excerpts from the writings of Dai*win, Freud, Marx, and Mann, Black Rage, 
and the behavioral perspectives of Skinner and others. Questions of liuman free- 
dom were approached through works of Sartro, Tillich, and Buber, while the 
scientific perspective was defined in such books as Barnett*s The Universe and 
Dr. Einstein. 

During the winter term greater openness and flexibility and a less rapid 
pace were incorporated into the course design. The first perspective considered 
was the anthropological, through Elenore Bowen*s novel Return to Laughter 
and several brief articles- The following section, dealing with mystical and 
intuitive modes, had as its core text the Chinese classic of Lao Tse, the Tao 
Te Ching. 

For study of the aesthetic mode the course departed from its primary 
dependence on books as a primary source and turned instead to three films of 
Ingmar Bergman, **The Seventh Seal,' "Wild Str Jwberries , " and *'The Magician." 
Intended in this film festival was an illustration of how an artist can inter- 
twine religious, psychoanalytical and existential forms of experience to create 
a work of art. A final integrative portion of the winter semester considered 
the pacifist beliefs of Gandhi, Thoreau and Martin Luther King, balanced with a 
second film festival of the works of the Indian director Ray. The concluding 
weeks of the winter term, like two preceding periods, were left open for each 
class to structure in its own way. A possible use of this period suggested by 
the syllabus was the formulation of plans for a Utopian community, with 
conceptions based upon the ideas that had previously been studied. 

The spring term of UCC prescribed a minimum of commonality through the 
reading of one anthology of articles concerning creativity, together with the 
expectation that each student would develop a project, preferably of a creative 
nature, during the semester- The major portion of time was set aside to be used 
by each class for the study in depth of some subject of general interest that had 
been announced in advance by the instructor or in some cases proposed and planned 
by a group of students. Among the widely varied titles of 1970 summer UCC 
sections were "Human Population Growth," "Democracy and the Arts," "The Making 
of a Counter Culture," "Church llenewa 1 /' and "The History of Scientific* Ideas." 



The educational goals and values inherent in the UCC course during its first 
six years of operation have been articulated by Dr. Marion Stocking, its 
director during half of this period, in an article written for the Beloit 
student magazine Environ , adapted from a talk given to the entering underclassmen 
in September, 1969. Discussing the impact of the course upon the faculty who take 
part in it, Mrs. Stocking states that because "faculty from all departments 
teach in this course, it is a great education for the whole community, not just 
the underclassmen. . . . And because of the weekly UCC staff meetings, I have a 
happy familiarity with faculty from outside of my department— a kind of com- 
munity rare in colleges." The role of the faculty member in UCC, states Mrs. 
Stocking, is ''to provide standards of disciplined thinking, discussion, and 
writing, and to bring his maturity and experience to bear on whatever subject 
is studied. . . . The professor should be* an example of the process, not an 
expert: a model of how an educated man learns." 

Another basic goal of UCC stressed by Mrs. Stocking is the innovative 
thought that should be nurtured by its interdisciplinary approach. "We need 
the light that breaks when the chemist and the psychologist bring their special 
trainings to bear upon the same problem," she states, "it can be a source of 
great creativity, a force our age desperately needs, this asking of questions 
that nobody thought to ask." 

During the winter of 1970 there surfaced among some students and faculty 
associated with the Underclass Common Course a conviction that the time had 
arrived to reexamine the format of the six-year-old course, and perhaps, move 
it in new directions. Some of the articulate student members of the UCC 
planning committee and of the larger group of section representatives voiced 
the criticism that the course was for them too abstract and theoretical, too 
little concerned with the important questions that filled their thought and 
would shape their future lives. Adverse comments were made about some of the 
faculty teaching in the course who, students believed, evidenced little 
enthusiasm for realizing the objectives that Mrs. Stocking and others had 
eloquently set forth for it. Great expectations had arisen in the minds of 
entering students as a result of the unique conception of the Beloit Under- 
class Common Course, but after a semester of almost daily participation in it, 
many had come to consider it as little different from other high school and 
college courses in the approach of their instructors or the stimulation they 
received from their participation. There appeared furthermore to be a con- 
tradiction between the ''community of learners" ideal expressed in the course 
description and the role actually being played by the faculty who attempted 
to teaching them composition, examine them on the books read, and assign 
them grades « 

One possible new direction for UCC was proposed by Parker Palmer, a former 
Beloit faculty member who had been asked to return to the campus for a brief 
visit in the fall of 1969 to advise the college administration on a variety 
of issues. In his report following this visit, Palmer proposed that Beloit 
create an urban institute in which students, faculty, and others could join 
in research activities. The Underclass Common Course, which he admitted 
"still worries me for its introspectiveness,** might be redirected to answer 
the concern of students for contemporary social issues and related to the 
urban institute* This conception was supported and further developed by 
Provost William Kolb, who also suggested that the course groupings be related 
to dormitory living units and that UCC faculty could serve as academic ad- 
visors for students in their groups. 
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Following lengthy discussion by the UCC planning conunittee a new series 
of proposals were presented by Professor Dennis Moore, who will become co- 
director of the course in the fall of 1970* Professor Moore first speaks of 
the rich educational experience the course has provided during its first six 
years of operation. "For many students over the years," he states, " the 
Underclass Common Course has been one of the most valuable learning encounters 
at Beloit, and certain teachers have always enjoyed teaching it. Those who 
have consistently participated in the planning of the course h^ve found 
themselves committed to its continuance and its improvement in the belief that 
it offers and can continue to offer a unique educational opportunity in a 
unique liberal arts college." 

Professor Moore next analyzes the source of some of the difficulties 
UCC has encountered and the criticisms it has received: "I3ut as the only 
required course in a required first year, UCC has been |::irticularly vul- 
nerable to student criticisms and as the only truly common course taught it 
has also been open to criticisms from faculty members for various reasons. 
By those who have developed a negative bias, the course can be described as 
one in which instructors, working outside of their fields of comj>etencc, 
lead students in superficial fashion through profound documents of the liberal 
arts culture in which enlightened discussion and intellectual dialogue seem 
all too often to give way to a sometimes petty emphasis on writing of a kind 
particularly oriented to traditional classes in freshman composition. » . and 
in which evaluation procedures differ so much from section to section as to 
make the course resemble in this respect the mass university courses which the 
liberal arts college opposes by definition." 

To combat some of these difficulties. Dr. Moore and the planning committee 
have decided to reduce the course from three terms to two, thereby hopefully 
decreasing student restlessness and easing staffing problems • Another major 
innovation, proposed by Provost Kolb and adopted by the committee, will be 
the linking of UCC with the dormitory life of the underclassmen, with muny 
of the dormitories to be operated on a co-ed basis. Classes will, when possible, 
meet in the dormitory lounges » and upperclass student assistants will play 
an important role in the course leadership. 

The subtitle of UCC will be changed in 1970-71 from' Perspectives on Man" 
to "The Learning Environment," with a revised format symbolized by a series of 
concentric circles— an idea contributed by the student planning group. Under 
this new conception, the fall term will contain five units: I. The center of 
the circle, the growth of the self; II. The first Encounter, the family; 
III. The concept of love; IV. Institutional learning, focus on Beloit College; 
and V. Living together in a community. During the winter term, the focus of 
the course will widen to include the following topics: VI. Man and his country; 
VII. The Family of Man; VIII* Man in the biosphere; the global environment; 
and IX. The outer reaches of knowledge* 

With these changes, a major revision in the substance of UCC will be 
accomplished, moving from a primary focus on the cultural heritage toward a 
more intense concentration on education itself, and on the human relations and 
social concerns of the students. In its seef:ing for new ways of serving the 
needs of present-day Beloit **tudents, the faculty of the Underclass Common Course 
should be able to utilize with profit the yoiirs of interdisciplinary teaching 
experience that have been part of the educational history of Beloit College. 



The "Twentieth Century** Course and Freshman Colloquia at Hi ran College 
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Following two years of intensive discussion and planning, the new inter- 
disciplinary curriculum at Hiram College was first introduced in the fall of 
1969. This innovative program, which replaces the previous discipline — 
centered general education requirements for all students, is concentrated in 
the freshman year but also includes a scries of upperclass interdisciplinary 
courses. Follcwring a two week fall Institute on the subject of communication, 
the two major programs continuing through the freshman year are "The Twentieth 
Century and its Roots," a three-term lecture course required of all freshmen; 
and a series of approximately sixty colloquia on a wide range of subjects, 
two of which are to be selected by each new student. 

The practical problem of insuring adequate l.HCulty staffing for this 
major transformation of the Hiram curriculum was stv^died prior to its approval 
by Dr. George ICorgaa, assistant dean of the college, ii; his analysis Dr. Morgan 
projected a ratio of one faculty member for every twelve students in the 
colloquia, and to make this rather lavish proportion viable, a 120^1 ratio in 
the "Twentieth Century" in which the entire freshman class would be enrolled 
under the leadership of three faculty during each quarter. Additional faculty . 
time would be gained by the elimination of the two-term freshman English program 
and by the deletion sections of other introductory courses that had pre- 
viously enrolled students who were seeking to fulfill the college's general 
education distribution requirements. With each department expected to con- 
tribute one course each year to the new curriculum for each of its faculty. 
Dr. Morgan estimated that the shift could be made without increasing faculty 
loads and with the addition of ten sections, or about one and one-half 
faculty to the Hiram staff. 

"The Twentieth Century and its Roots," the three-term lecture course 
in which the entire freshman class is enrolled, has as its aim the exploration 
of some of the most crucial problems besetting modern man, and a search for 
their roots in the past. A variety of visiting speakers — whose participation 
during the first years of the program is among the aspects supported by a 
grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities — are invited to lecture 
to the enrolled students, members of the Hiram faculty are also utilized, and 
a series of films and other cultural programs are presented. Each unit of the 
course opens with a lecture which endeavors to clarify as dramatically as 
possible the scope of the present problem. The historical background, out 
of which current conditions have evolved, is then explored. At the end of 
the unit an expert is asked to suggest at least a few of the possible solutions. 

During the fall quarter of 1969, the course opened with a study of 
alienation in the modern world. Radical and revolutionary groups, black 
militancy, and generational conflicts were examined in turn. The course then 
moved to explore urban problems and then to the scientific revolution — 
pausing to examine such topics as the theory of relativity, nuclear energy, 
and the impact of the computer. 

In the winter quarter the image of contemporary man as portrayed in lit- 
erature, art, and architecture was considered. Differing political concepts 
such as communism and socialism were discussed. The population explosion and 
the nature of poverty were also studied during this term. During the spring 
quarter the questions of violence and war, law and morality, and contemporary 
religion were considered. The nature of crisis, and the ways in which in- 
dividuals and institutions respond to it, was examined. The final week of the 
course was reserved for a series of student-planned programs. 
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Each student, in addition to attending the course lectures and general 
programs, was assigned to a small discussion group conducted by an upperclass 
leader. He was expected to write several position papers on subjects suggested 
by the course. A list of books providing background information was issued. 
Grading was on a pass-fail basis, and since there were no examinations, evaluation 
was based upon the quality of the position papers. 

Running concurrently with the "Twentieth Century" were the intimate 
colloqula, in which each freshman enrolled during two of the three terms. 
The intent of the colloquia — as defined by the faculty committee which de- 
veloped its basic conception — is to place each freshman in a sensitive, 
stimulating relationship with his peers and with a scholar-teacher. The intimate 
intellectual environment, it is hoped, will challenge the student to greater 
academic achievement, at the same time exposing him to important moral, aesthetic, 
and humanistic values. 

In each of the colloquia the professor and students work closely together 
throughout the cen week quarter, exploring materials of substantive intellectual 
content. The colloquia is expected to be neither a survey course nor the in- 
troduction to an academic discipline, but rather, hopefully, an initiation 
into scholarship and the liberal arts tradition. Like the Beloit UCC, the 
colloquia is also expected to serve some of the functions previously performed 
by the freshman English program, building communications skills upon the ground- 
work laid during the September Institute. Evaluation of student achievement 
in the colloquia are provided in two ways, privately by the instructor as to 
the student's level of written and oral expression and thought, and with a 
recorded grade of "credit" or "no credit." 

In the fail of 1969, the initial term of the colloquia program, thirty sections 
were offered, ranging widely in subject matter. Among the course titles were 
"Western Europe and the Atlantic Community," "Evolution and Modern Man," "An 
Investigation of Biochemically Active Substances," "Montaigne, a Relevant Moral 
Philosopher," "The Middle East 1917-1967," "Computers and the Mind," 
"Reassessing American Higher Education," and "Concepts and Issues in Human 
Freedom." This variety of topics met with one of the intents of the planning 
conunittee, which also urged informality and creativity as desired qualities 
of the colloquia program. 

An important aspect of the implementation of the new Hiram curriculum was 
the careful evaluation procedure which monitored student reactions throughout 
the year. At the end of the fall quarter all freshmen were asked to describe 
their attitudes toward various categories of the college curriculum on a six- 
point scale — moving from "very satisfied" to "very dissatisfied." In their 
responses 33 percent reported themselves "very satisfied" with their colloquia, 
21 percent with their traditional courses, and 8 percent with the Twentieth 
Century course. Some degree of dissatisfaction was expressed by about 20 
percent with their courses in each of these three categories. Students further 
reported that they spent eleven hours each week working on their traditional 
courses, as compared to nine hours on ■'"heir colloquia and nine and one-half 
hours on the Twentieth Century course. They expressed the opinion that they 
had learned most from their colloquia and least from the Twentieth Century 
coarse. 

Student satisfaction with their second colloquia , taken in the winter or 
spring term, was comparable to that expressed toward their first. In the 
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spring survey, however, the number 'Very satisfied'* with the Twentieth 
Century had fallen to 7 percent, while the figure in regard to traditional 
courses rose to 23 percent. Some degree of dissatisfaction was expressed 
by 38 percent toward the Twentieth Century course and by 15 percent toward 
traditional courses. Students continued to report that they devoted the 
greatest amount of time to traditional courses, and in the spring stated that 
they also learned the most from them. 

Another portion of the spring evaluation dealt with general satisfaction 
of the students with Hiram College. The 1969-70 freshmen, who had participated 
in the new curriculum, reported a higher level of satisfaction with all 
aspects of college life than had the predecessors the previous year. The 
improvement in rating of faculty and administration was most striking, but 
there was also markedly less disillusionment with faculty advising and 
graduation requirements. English composition scores were slightly improved 
over the previous year, although the traditional freshman English program 
had been eliminated. 

As indicated by the evaluation figures discussed above and acknowledged 
by those associated with the program, the ''Twentieth Century and its Roots" 
had proven the most troublesome and least popular component of the new Hiram 
curriculum— although its rating was no lower than had been the average for 
traditional courses at the end of the previous year. An analysis of some 
of the factors that had contributed to this difficulty has been made by 
Dr. Eugene H. Peters, the course co-director. In addition to the procedural 
and administrative problems that can be anticipated in any large-scale 
academic innovation. Dr. Peters points to two other, more integral difficulties 
The first of these is the lecture format of the course, in which material is 
presented to four hundred students assembled in the large Hayden Auditorium. 
"The bald truth," Dr. Peters states, "is that what might work beautifully in 
a group of twenty can flop in a large group in the auditorium, , , . One comes 
to an auditorium like Hayden with different expectations and attitudes. He 
tends to expect a performance of sorts, even entertainment. His attitude leans 
to passivity. He is influenced by the boredom and inattention of those around 
him to a greater degree than in a smaller, more personal setting." 

Secondly, Dr, Peters questions the readiness of the freshmen to function a 
the level demanded by the course conception: "However much we may desire that 
our freshmen discuss, analyze, think on, and write about the significant issues 
of the day, however much we may desire that they hear these issues presented 
from various points of view, the truth remains that they are freshmen. Few if 
any of these youngsters have a discipline . . . and none has achieved anything 
like the mastery of a body of knowledge. Hew can they be expected to be 
generalists at this point in their educational evolution? . , , The root of it 
all is that without a degree of competence in a specialty, one is empty handed 
in coming to the generalities." 

Based upon the experience of the first year of "The Twentiety Century and 
its Roots" a variety of changes are planned by the faculty directors of the 
program in 1970-71* A smaller number of topics will be considered, and these 
will be explored in greater depth. In the fall an introductory section will 
present various modes of thought, providing a framework within which later 
material may be integrated. More Hiram faculty and fewer outside speakors will 
be utilized in course lectures, upperclass discussion leaders will be rore 
closely supervised, and letter grades will be reintroduced to evaluate student 
achievement , 
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While the ambitious new Hiram curriculum has encountered anticipated, 
and some unanticipated, problems during its first year of operation, its 
total impact has been judged by those closely associated with it as positive 
and successful. Student satisfaction with their first year of college has 
increased, and a fresh excitement and interest in the educational process 
among the faculty is also apparent. There is confidence that the general 
thrust of the experiment is sound, and the new directions to which Hiram has 
committed itself will lead toward a more stimulating and meaningful ed- 
ucational experience for its students. 



The Wilmington College "Man in Focus" Program 



The interdisciplinary freshman program at Wilmington College, "Man in 
Focus," combines elements of survey course, small group seminar, and in- 
dependent study. Unlike its counterparts at Beloit and Hiram, it is 
elective rather than compulsory, and in the fall of 1965 enrolled fifty of 
the 325 students who comprised the freshman class. "Man in Focus" is a three 
term sequence of educational experiences, beginning with co-ordinated 
Contemporary Problems and Humanities courses during the fall term, moving 
to a variety of small group seminars in the winter, and concluding with an 
opportunity for independent study in the spring. In its format, then the 
program moves from a broad survey to a more intensive concentration on a 
single issue, and from faculty direction to student initiative as the year 
progresses* 

The Wilmington program, like those at Beloit and Hiram, contains elements 
and influences that can be traced backward in the collegers academic history. 
In the 1960 *s a program entitled "Goals for Americans" brought a series of 
speakers to the campus to discuss important topics at college convocations* 
Student-faculty discussion groups were organized to examine in greater detail 
the questions that had been raised, and academic credit was made available 
to student participants. The central theme of the program varied from year 
to year, including such topics as American domestic needs, foreign policy, 
educational problems, and the role of the humanities and the sciences in 
contemporary life. 

In the fall of 1968 a series of upperclass Current Issue Seminars was 
intr'^uced, considering higher education, the urban crisis, and the American 
role in Viet Nam, and the following spring a trial independent study program 
for freshmen was initiated. Another important influence upon the "Man in 
Focus" program was the thinking of Dean of the Faculty Dr. Sterling Olmsted, 
who before assuming his duties at Wilmington had evolved ideas concerning the 
value of problem-orientated education which matured during a study he directed 
into the role of the humanities in the curriculum of engineering students. 

Beginning the "Man in Focus" sequence in the fall of 1969 was "Problems 
of the Contemporary World," a course led by a team of three faculty members 
from the departments of history, sociology, and English. In a brisk survey 
the course considered a variety of important modern problems, beginning with 
pollution and population contx^ol, and then proceeding to the study of urban 
problems, war and peace, the mass media, some aesthetic, psychological, and 
religious consequences of modern life, and concluding with a discussion of 
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ways in which educational institutions can better prepare students for the 
future world, A variety of films were shown, guest speakers from the 
Cincinnati City Planning Commission, the U.S. Department of State, and 
from the Wilmington faculty addressed the students, and small discussion 
groups met at weekly intervals, in addition, each student undertook an 
individual research project in which he studied in detail some contemporary 
problem, 

"The Human Condition** course (which was offered to one group of about 
half of the program's participants in 1969 and will be expanded to three 
sections in 1970) is conceived as a needed counterpoint to the Contemporary 
Problems course-'-dealing with those aspects of human experiences which have 
proven unchanging across the centuries while the Contemporary Problems 
course focuses on those aspects of modern life which are new. Two basic 
questions are posed in the course syllabus: "what does it mean to be a man?" 
and "what are the constant elements (if any) in the human condition?" 

A secondary goal of the course is to help the student to improve his 
ability to use language and to give him a better sense of how language 
operates in the human enterprise. Basic materials for study are literary 
works drawn from a variety of historical periods: Camus' The Plague, 
"The Epic of Gilgamesh," sections from the Old Testament , the Chinese 
classic Wisdom of lao Tse, Buber's and Thou , and poetry of Hopkins, 
Yeats, Eliot, and Frost. Student panel discussions of contemporary novels 
and individual creative projects are additional aspects of the course, which 
substitutes for Freshman English for the students enrolled. 

During the winter term students who have completed the fall quarter courses 
are given a choice among a number of seminars dealing with contemporary issues. 
In the winter of 1970 these included "individualism," "The Permissive Society," 
"Urban Poverty," and "The Conflict of Generations," led by faculty from the 
English, Sociology, and Religion Departments. The work of these seminars took 
a variety of forms, including the study of literary and non-fictional works, 
field trips, panel discussions, individual and group projects, and presenta- 
tions for the college community. In the spring about one-quarter of the 
"llan in Focus" students undertook Inde2>endent study projects. These covered 
a wide range of subject areas, including such topics as "Buckminster Fuller 
and the Whole Earth Catalogue," "The Young Socialist Movement," "The Israeli 
Kibbutz," "interracial Adoption, and "Existentialism." 

Evaluation of the first year of the "Blan in Focus** program was based 
primarily upon the observations and judgements of the faculty, who were in- 
volved and their informal discussions Srith student participants. Negative 
reactions centered most often on the Contemporary Problems course, which, 
some students stated, moved too quickly and superficially through too wide 
a variety of topics. The large gathering of fifty students with three faculty 
members for the majority of the sessions promoted passivity and lack of inter- 
action, except for a few of the boldest class members, whose viewpoints often 
dominated the discussions. Some' ttidents also reacted negatively to the 
nature of the course content, with its emphasis on complex and worrisome 
social problems, the examination of which usually left them feeling depressed 
and helpless, rather than confident that they now possessed the knowledge to 
cope with the issues raised. The team teaching approach with three faculty 
participants had both positive and negative results; a stimulating dialogue 
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with the 'clash of contrasting views was facilitated, but at the same time 
students had more difficulty perceiving any clear leadership or central 
conception through which the diverse materials of the course could be viewed 
and integrated. 

The winter seminars met with a more favorable reaction. A few of the 
dissatisfied students had withdrawn from the program, and for the rest the more 
intimate atmosphere and the emphasis on deeper exploration of a limited subject 
matter related to their own interests proved a satisfying change. In the general 
evaluation of the Wilmington academic program conducted in the spring, student 
comments about the '*Man in Focus** program were almost entirely favorable, with 
the Contemporary Problems course as well as the seminars receiving praise. 
Perhaps the perspective gained with the passing of time helped some of the 
students to appreciate more the broad background *they had gained in the fall— and 
to realize that this framework enabled them to understand more fully the varied 
dimensions of the specific problem explored in the winter seminar. 

The independent study aspect of the program had been one of its most 
appealing features for students when viewed as a general idea, with its promise 
of freedom from class routine and opportunity to explore a subject of their 
own choosing. As more specific plans became necessary, however, some of this 
brightness faded, and a few of those who had eagerly entered this program be- 
came apprehensive about the requirements for self-discipline and individual 
initiative now required of them. The participation of Wilmington students in 
the nationwide strike in early May was another factor that made concentration 
upon these projects more difficult and procrastination easier to justify. 
For the majority of those involved, however, these obstacles were overcome 
and the projects completed by the end of the term, some of them at an out- 
standing level of quality. It can be hoped that the successful completion 
of an independent study project during the freshman year will open new horizons 
in the education of these students— giving them the confidence and skills to 
direct the remainder of their college education along pathways of their own 
choice, with diminishing dependence upon faculty and the fixed college 
curriculum. 

For students applying for admission to Wilmington College in the fall of 
1970, the opportunity to enter the second year of the '*Man in Focus*' program 
was presented as a possible option, and course syllabi were made available to 
familiarize those who expressed interest with the specific content and re- 
quirements of its courses. As had been true the previous year, the program 
proved attractive to many of the most highly qualified freshmen entering 
Wilmington. More women students than men applied for the program and more 
students from other states than from Ohio. 

Based upon the experiences of the first year of operation, x^evisions in 
the program were planned by the faculty. The Contemporary Problems course, it 
was agreed, would deal in greater depth with a more limited group of subjects, 
with concentration in four areas: population and pollution, urban problems, 
war and peace, and educational reform. Time would be reserved for the de- 
velopment and presentation of student initiated projects. Fewer meetings of the 
entire group would be held, and in their place the primary emphasis would be 
upon smaller discussion groups of approximately eighteen students and one faculty 
member. 
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During the winter term of 1971 five seminars would be offered: *'Urban 
Poverty" (repeated from the previous year), "Chinese Culture in Transition," 
"World Hunger," "Pacifism and Violence as Agents for Change," and "The American 
College: Prospects and Problems," led by faculty from the Government, 
Agriculture, English, and Sociology Departments* As members of the Wilmington 
faculty and administration viewed the program at the beginning of its second 
year of operation, it appeared to be succeeding in its goals of attracting 
talented and socially concerned students to the college , adding vigor ^nd 
substance to their freshman year, and providing them with an understanding of 
contemporary problems that would enable them to better cope with the problems 
their society would encounter in future years. 

Some Conclusions 



A large*scale innovative program, such as the three described in the 
preceding pages, can be expected to contribute a distinctive quality to the 
curriculum of a college and to influence significantly the nature of the experience 
students will have during their freshman year« After it has operated for 
several years, such a program is further likely to affect the characteristics 
of new students and faculty who will be attracted to the college community* 

The Beloit, Hiram, and Wilmington interdisciplinary programs have all 
contributed these results , but in all three cases, success has been qualified 
by the existence of vexing, unresolved pr6blems« I would like, in conclusion, 
to attempt an analysis of some of the difficulties that programs such as these 
are likely to encounter, and some of the crucial questions that must be satis- 
factorily resolved before they can be counted as fully successful* 



The role of the faculty* A required interdisciplinary program enrolling 
a group of three hundred to five hundred freshmen will inevitably demand the 
participation of a substantial percentage of a college faculty, and it is upon 
their enthusiasm, dedication, and resourcefulness that its ultimate success 
will depend* If staffing demands require the conscription of reluctant faculty 
through individual or departmental levies, the result of this involuntary servi- 
tude may be low morale and half-hearted performance, a major threat to the 
success of any educational venture* 

While some faculty will quickly and happily adapt themselves to an un- 
familiar format and find a welcome opportunity for personal broadening in such 
an interdisciplinary teaching experience , others, conditioned by the intense 
specialization demanded in their graduate training, will be ill-at-ease 
during their initial exposure to a non«-departmental format* They may feel 
that their knowledge in the new area is far more shallow than that available 
for their regular departmental courses, and there will be few experiences in 
their own education which can ^erve as their model* 

If a faculty member is expected to serve as a section leader in a large 
scale program in which course conception, sequence of subject matter, and choice 
of reading materials has been decided by others, he is likely to feel dissatisfied 
at this abdication of his usual control over his classroom situation* And if 
instead, a ^'democratic" method of determining course policy through the agreement 
of a large number of faculty— and perhaps students as well— *ia used, the many 
hours of meetings that will be required, the frequent debates and misunderstandings, 
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and the final compromise solutions, not entirely satisfactory to anyone, 
that will be adopted may leave him no less frustrated. 

For the faculty member, restless with traditional course content, who 
comes to interdisciplinary teaching with eagerness, there may be discontent 
of another sort. If he assumes that a change in format will rapidly lead to 
greater student motivation, enthusiasm, and depth of understanding, there may be 

rapid disillusionment when he observes that his students are equally as 
guilty of erratic attendance, poorly prepared papers, and immature conclusions 
as they had been in his former *'old-fashioned*' courses. 

Administrative policy will play a major role in determining the attitudes 
of faculty toward interdisciplinary teaching. If high quality performance in 
these courses leads to recognition through salary increases, promotion, and 
granting- of tenure, and if budgets are provided at least equal to those of 
departmental programs, the faculty is most likely to put forth its best effort. 
On the other hand, when departmental recommendations and the status of the 
faculty member in his academic discipline continue to be the criteria for 
professional advancement with interdisciplinary teaching considered as a 
peripheral activity, and when interdisciplinary programs are financed on a 
particularly austere level, only the most dedicated of faculty is likely to put 
forth his best effort in his non-departmental teaching. A major strength 
of the Beloit, Hiram, and Wilmington programs has been the clear willingness 
of the administrative leaders at all three colleges to consider these as high 
priority activities and to provide the financial and moral support that is 
crucial to their success. 

In staffing an interdisciplinary program, it may be wisest for a college 
to adopt a flexible policy rather than an expectation of universal participation. 
Some faculty can thus be encouraged to continue their teaching entirely within 
their own discipline, others can move freely back and forth between traditional 
and interdisciplinary curricula, and perhaps a small expert cadre of inter- 
disciplinary faculty may be developed — with individuals in each of these three 
categories evaluated and rewarded in terms of their contributions to the areas 
in which they have agreed to work. 

When a college decides to move rapidly into a large-scale interdisciplinary 
curriculum, it is unlikely that a large number of faculty who can function 
expertly in this new form will immediately emerge. Rather their number is likely 
to grow slowly as faculty members already on the staff gain experience in new 
subject matter and approaches, and as others with similar talents are attracted 
to their ranks * (A survey of student evaluations of their professors in the 
Beloit Underclass Common Course revealed that those who had taught this course 
five times or more received significantly higher ratings than their less 
experienced colleagues.) A gradual movement by a college into an inter- 
disciplinary program is, for this reason, probably a wiser policy than a 
sudden curricular transformation, if teaching excellence is to be maintained 
while the transition is made. 



Program format and content . For those who design an interdisciplinary 
program, other crucial decisions are needed to determine its structure and 
substance. The program may be centered around a humanistic understanding of 
the nature of man, emphasizing the cultural heritage of western (and increasingly 
eastern) civilization, and the basic philosophical questions faced by men of 
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various historical eras; It Is this approach that serves as the basis of the 
Beloit Underclass Common Course ''Man In Perspective," and "The Hunan Condi tlon'' 
segment of Wilmington's "Man In Focus." There may be a strong emphasis on 
current affairs, as is found in the Wilmington "Contemporary Problems" 
course, or these approaches may be Interrelated, beginning with present con- 
ditions and investigating ways in which the past has Influenced them— the 
format of Hiram's "The Twentieth Century and its Roots." Another possible 
approach is to provide a very open structure, setting up a group of course 
called seminars or colloqula, defining educational ends that are to be 
achieved through them, but allowing individual faculty members, perhaps 
in consultation with students, to define the specific subject matter that 
they will explore as a means of reaching these common ends. 

An interdisciplinary freshman program may be required of all students, 
as are those at Beloit and Hiram, where the value of common experience to be 
shared by all members of the freshman class is stressed. Or the program may 
be an optional track, to be pursued by those students who are attracted to it 
While others follow a traditional curriculum, as is Wilmington's "llan in 
Focus." The class may meet together as a large group for lectures, films, 
multi-media presentations, and panel discussions, it may be divided into 
smaller sections either following a common syllabus or pursuing their own 
Interests » or some variation of these formats may be adopted. 

Reactions gathered from those associated with all of these structures 
suggest that small discussion groups are more favorably received by con- 
temporary college students than are large lecture classes, where they must 
assume a passive role instead of being active participants. Faculty and 
students also appear move satisfied with formats which allow them a role 
in selecting what they will study—as in the Hiram colloqula, the Wilmington 
winter seminars, and the final term of the 1970 Beloit Underclass Common 
Course-- rather than following a syllabus or master plan designed for them 
by others. 

What is the most appropriate length for an interdisciplinary program? 
The eleven-month Beloit Underclass CcMmon Course has proven difficult to 
sustain into its final summer term, and in 1970-71 it will be reduced to 
two semesters, partly to ease the faculty staffing problem and partially 
to sustain student interest at a higher level. The Hiram "Twentieth Century" 
course, in the opinion of both faculty and students, also suffered a reduction 
in interest during its final months. The Wilmington program, with its move- 
ment from fall survey course to winter seminar to spring Independent study, 
and with increasing concentration on specific subject matter and student 
independence as the year progresses, has shown promise of being a sound 
approach, And this model may deserve consideration by other colleges . 

The level of complexity and sophistication at which the interdisciplinary 
program will be pitched also needs careful study by course planners. Faced with 
complaints by students that traditional fjreshman courses are "just like high 
school" and the opinions of discipline-oriented colleagues that Interdisciplinary 
courses are likely to be shallow and superficial, designers of innovative 
programs may feel pressed to make these highly sophisticated, enticing to the 
seasoned professional scholar but, as Dr. Peters points out about the Hiram 
•'Twentieth Century" course. Inappropriate to the Intellectual background and 
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abstracting capacities of all but the most exceptional freshmen. Planners of 
a new curriculum have the delicate task of designing a program which is neither 
too elementary nor too sophisticated, which will stimulate students without 
overwhelming them, which will move at neither too rapid nor too slow a pace, 
and which will allow wide flexibility and individual expressiveness, yet 
provide enough structure to make probable an educational experience of high 
quality . 



The student in the innovative program. An experimental interdisciplinary 
program is likely to prove an attractive aid in the work of college admissions 
counselors, giving a promise of excitement and institutional progressiveness 
to potential students. It may lead to an increase in the applications re- 
ceived from bright, affluent students who are discontent with their high 
school experiences and searching for a major change in the tone fo their 
college education. With this high expectation comes the danger of rapid 
disillusionment, when the student realizes that the innovative program 
consists of such familiar elements as teachers lecturing in classrooms, 
desks, blackboards, books to be read, papers to be written, and perhaps 
even examinations to be passed. If the course instructor seems half-hearted 
in his attitude, uncertain in his knowledge, or old fashioned in his teaching 
methods, the student's feeling of betrayal and disenchantment is likely to be 
heightened • 

Working in support of the new curriculum's success during its initial 
year is the student's feeling that he is sharing in an exciting experiment, 
encountering materials and methods he has not previously experienced and 
which his friends at other colleges cannot share. The hazards of this initial 
period include the absence of realistic expectations by students and faculty 
as to what the program can achieve, and inevitable administrative misjudge- 
ments, which will be magnified in their consequences when there are hundreds 
of student and faculty participants. 

As the program matures these administrative difficulties are likely to be 
resolved, and the faculty should achieve greater command of the course subject 
matter. At the same time the atmosphere evoked by exciting innovation is 
likely to fade, and the stimulating new program may rapidly become a tired old 
program in the eyes of both student and faculty participants. The third, fourth, 
and fifth years will probably be the crucial period in which the program will 
either prove its long range value or else dangerously decline in impact. This 
is the time period the Beloit Underclass Common Course has recently passed 
through, and to which its leaders have responded with reevaluation and major 
revisions. It is the period of challenge which still lies ahead for the Hiram 
and Wilmington programs. 

The educational va lue of interdisciplina ry curricula. Beyond the 
pragmatic motives of attracting and retaining students, encouraging foundation 
support, and providing faculty with a change from their traditional routines, 
there lies the more basic question of the long range educational importance of 
an interdisciplinary freshman program. In what ways, if any, will a student's 
college education be enriched by participating in such a program? In what ways, 
if any, will it aid him in conducting his adult life with greater awareness 
and effectiveness, and in making a positive contribution to the society in 
which he will live? 
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Those who champion such programs as the three described in these pages 
point to the growing danger of excessive specialization both in higher ed- 
ucation and in American society, encouraging college students to seek the 
mastery of a narrow area of expertise, but failing to lead them toward 
sufficient awareness of the broad social consequences of their actions. 
Interdisciplinary education is a counterforce to this disturbing trend, 
encouraging students to see the relationships among all branches of knowledge, 
to gain a wider view of their social surroundings, to grow as generalists 
rather than only as specialists « 

Whether such aims can in reality be attained by these programs is a 
question that requires careful research* At Beloit, where six classes have 
already moved through the Underclass Common Course, the opportunity is now 
present to draw important conclusions about the real impact on the lives 
of those who have experienced it* At Hiram and Wilmington, where the new 
curricula are still in a more preliminary stage, several years of study 
will be required before such answers can begin to emerge* 

While the introduction of interdisciplinary freshman programs has 
clearly been no panacea for any of the three colleges studied, the direction 
embarked upon seems to those who have participated to remain a desirable one, 
with present achievements and future promise fully worth the frustrations 
that have been encountered. For those with the resourcefulness and deter^ 
mination to combat these inevitable difficulties, the development of such 
programs offers an opportunity for leadership in the creation of a new mode 
in liberal education, that may better suit the needs of many students in 
future years. The experiences of those associated with the interdisciplinary 
curricula at Hiram, Beloit, and Wilmington should, during the next few years, 
help to answer the question of whether this approach is a valid one, and 
whether its promise can, in reality, be fulfilled. 



Effects of a Lcs,^ Prescriptive, Student-Centered College Curriculum 
on Satisfaction, Attitudes and Achievement ^ 
George A, Morgan 
National Institute of Child Health and Human Development 

This study examines the impact of a change from a traditional liberal 
arts curriculum to one in which all discipline-oriented graduation 
requirements were eliminated; student freedom and responsibility vas 
increased; and ungraded, value-oriented, and^ discussion*' courses were 
encouraged. The development of students in the last two old curriculum 
classes was compared to that during the first two new curriculum 
years. The combined results of higher satisfaction with the academic 
program, stronger intellectual values, better feelings of adjustment, 
and equal or belter i<chievemenL support the conclusion that this type 
of curriculum can have a positive impact on students. 



This is the nbstract and text of n paper presented t\i tlie American 
Psycholo;ucal Association Convention on September 3, 1*)7:>, Honolulu, 
Hawaii nnc\ published in the Proceed inK!? of the convention. 



Effects of a Less Prescriptive » Student •Centered College Curriculw 

' on Satisfaction » Attitudes and Achlevenent^ 
George A. Morgan 
National Institute of Child Health ^nd Hus&an DevelopoM^nt 

In the last few years many colleges and universities have made 
changes in their curricula and graduation requirements , often in 
response to student demands for relevance and freedom. A!,though there 
is a vast literature on the college curriculum, mos't of it has been 
concerned with descriptions of existing programs and with proposals for 
reform. Curricular innovations have usually not been accompanied by 
systematic observations which would allow comparison of the old and the 
new. Even less often have curriculum evaluators gathered the kind of 
evidence which would demonstrate that differences were due to a change 
in curriculum. Good data of this type are difficult to obtain (see 
Feldman and Newcomb» 1969) » but that is one of the main aims of this 
project. 

A major curricular change at Hiram College provided an opportunity 
to gather evidence about the extent to which a rather typical liberal 
arts college could change the impact it was having on student develop* 
menty without substantial changes in the types of student enrolled or 
in the composition of the faculty. 

When it began in 1969, the Hiram program provided students » es*- 
pecially freshmen, more freedom and responsibility than was typical 

^The data were collected, while the author was on the faculty of 
Hiram College, with the partial support of a grant from the Office 
of Educatioi^OEG-5-70-0018 (509) 
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at most colleges. Perhaps the most salient feature of the curriculum 
was the elimination of all of the general » discipline-oriented gradu* 
ation requirements I which at most colleges occupied the bulk of the 
students* first two years* At least half of a new curriculum 
student's freshman and sophomore courses were electives and the re- 
mainder were non*traditional> interdisciplinary courses among which 
he had considerable choice* Most of the new courses were ungraded 

and pliiccd heavy emphasis on discussion and personal position papers « 

• •« 

None resembled the usually required laboratory science, foreign Ian* 
guage or mathematics courses* Thus, Hiram changed from what Chickering 
(1969) labeled a "Cadillac" type curriculum to something akin to his 
"Junkyard" curriculum* The Hiram curriculum was not based on any 
specific educational philosophy, but the planning was clearly in* 
fluenced by writers like Katz (e*g*, 1968) and Sanford (e.g*, 1967). 

The research strategy was to compare the development during 
college of old and new curriculum students in the three broad areas of: 
1) satisfaction with various aspects of the college; 2) intellectual, 
social, and emotional attitudes and values; and 3) academic achieve- 
ment in the traditional general education fields* 

Method 

The data were collected between September » 1968, the beginning 
of the last year of the old curriculum (OC), and May, 1971, the end 
of the second year of the new curriculum (NC)* Three groups of fresh- 
men, one OC group (which entered In 1968) and two NC groups (which 
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entered in 1969 and 1970) were tested at the beginning and end of the 
freshman year* In addition, scores of the last group (1967 entrants) 
to spend two years under the OC were compared to corresponding scores 
of the first NC group (1969 entrants) to finish two years under the 
new program. Unfortunately, since the study was not begun until the 
fall of 1968, only standard admissions data (SATs and high school 
percentile^were available as input measures for the 1967 entrants* 

The general procedure was to write a letter to each of the students 
iu a class explaining the importance of the study and that they were 
expected to participate at a certain place and time* Students who did 
not come to the appointed session were sent two follow^'up letters* 
The potential group sizes at the time of testing ranged from 284 to 
382^ but to conserve time certain instruments were completed by only 
half of a class. The median percent2ge participation was 87* After 
elimination of incomplete or invalid answer sheets, the percentage of 
the total number of students with useable data ranged from 65 to 98, 
with a median of 84* In general participation was highest for entering 
ireshmen. 

The four Instruments for which data are presented in this report 
are described below. 

Satisfaction with Hiram Scales . These nine item local rating 
scales measured either expected satlsfactlrns (ESHS) of entering students 
or actual satisfactions (SHS) at the end of the freshman and sophomore 
years* ESHS and SHS were Identical except for the wording of the in- 
structions* Respondents were asked to rate nine aspects of the College 
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on six point scales. 

Omnibus Personality Inventory - Form F . The Psychological Cor- 
poration's OPI was used to assess attitudes, values and interests of 
students in fourteen areas of normal ego-functioning and intellecutal 
activity at the end of the sophomore year. 

College Board English Composition Examination . ENG, a 60 minute 
objective test of writing ability, was given at the end of the freshman 
year. About half of Hiram students had taken other forms of the test 
as seniors in high school. 

Survey of College Achievement . SCA, a short standardized college 
achievement test developed by Educational Testing Service, covers 
materials usually encompassed by 'general college graduation requirements 
in the areas of English composition, humanities, social sciences, natural 
sciences and mathematics. It was administered to sophomores. 

Results 

A multivariate analysis of variance was computed for each set of 
data. To save space, some secondary results are mentioned without 
accompanying F values. However, unless otherwise specified, all stated 
differences were significant at the one per cent level. When F values, 
degrees of freedom and p values are given for a set of data, df is the 
same for the whole set and is, thus, provided only once. 

Expected satisfaction with Hiram scores were generally high for 
both OC and NC entering freshmen. NC entrants did expect to be more 
satisfied with the graduation requirements and courses, but not with 
the faculty, advisers, administration or courses than had the OC 
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freshmen. At the end of the freshman year NC students were more 
satisfied with all of the above aspects of Hiram than OC students 
had been* 

Kore importantlyi there was significantly less freshman dis* 
illusion (negative change) with the academic program under the NC 
than there had been during the OC/ This was especially the case on 
ratings of satisfaction with the faculty (F»68.S0, df "1/697, p< .001), 
advisers (F-17 • 51 , p >s • 001) i and courses (F=14.21, p<.00l). Dls- 
illusion with the town, social life and facilities was not significantly 
different under the NC from what it had been under the OC. 

In the spring of 1971, sophomores were much more satisfied with 
the faculty, courses and requirements than corresponding groups had 
been iu the spring of 1969, the last under the old curriculum. 

The NC sophomores scored significantly higher than the OC group 
on four out of six OPI ^'intellectual disposition** dimensions (Thinking 
Introversion, F»5.9S, df » 1/292, p^.OlS; Theoretical Orientation, 
F«7.62, p<.006; Complexity F»6. 43, p<.011; and Autonomy F»5. 52, 
P<*019), but there was no difference between the groups on the other 
two (estheticism and religious liberalism)* NC students were also 
lower on Practical Outlook (F«15.81, p<.001) which is usually in- 
versely related to the intellectual disposition categories. In 
addition, ^he NC sophomores were higher on Personal Integration 
(F«4*88, p<.027) and lower on Anxiety (F=4.97, p< .026) than OC 
sophomores* 
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NC students who took the CEEB English test both in high school and 
at the end of their freshman year showed more improvement than did the 
corresponding OC group, which had the presumed advantage of two terms 
of Freshman English courses (F=^.64, df«l/249, p<.003). 

Using high school percentile and SAT scores as covariates in a 
nsultivariate analysis of covariance, the only significant difference 
on the five SCA scales was that the NC sophomore mathematics score was 
higher (F»4.92, df-1/297, p<.027). 

Discussion 

The many methodological difficulties inherent in field studies 
makes one cautious about inferring that the new curriculum was the 
cause of even those differences in which greater change during college 
was demonstrated. Factors such as the ^'Hawthorne Effect^^^ non curricular 
differences on the campus » and differences in the cultural mileau may 
have produced at least part of the effect. These possibilities can not 
be denied, but severe? -^ounter -considerations should be mentioned. 

First, students entering Hiram during this period were quite 
similar on a wide range of variables, including expected satisfaction, 
QPI attitude scales, achievement and aptitude scores* Second, since 
the first NC group continued their relatively higher satisfaction at 
least through the sophomore year^ a short term elation effect could not 
be the major factor. Neither could a generalized halo because the 
higher satisfaction (and lower disillusion) scores were concentrated 
on the academic rather than social aspects of the college. Third, 
although attitudinal development is no doubt influenced by cultural 
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Multivariate Analysis of Variance of the Mean Changes of 
Old and New Curriculum Freshmen from Expected Satisfaction at Entrance to 
Satisfaction near the End of the Freshman Year 



(six point scale from 1, very dissatisfied » to 6, very satisfied) 







Old 




New 


Net 






Curriculum 


Curriculum 


Differences 


F Values 




Freshmen 


Freshmen 


Between 














Old & New 




Satisfaction with 


Fall 


Sprins 


" Fall 


Spring 


Changes 




Faculty 


5.23 


A. 32 


5.28 


5.08 


+0.71 


68.50** 


Administration 


5.10 


A. 20 


5.10 


A.A7 


+0.27 


8.51** 


Students 


A. 96 


A. 10 . 


A. 95 


A.Al 


+0.32 


11. 8A** 


Town of Hiram 


A. 04 


3.5A 


A. 37 


3.8ft 


-0.D3 


0.01 


Requirements 


A. 39 


A. 32 


A. 95 


A. 76 


-0.12 


1.12 


Adviser 


5.20 


A. 28 


5.08 


A. 69 


+0.53 


17.51** 


Social Life 


A. 21 


3.58 


A.A8 


3.79 


-0.06 


0.16 


Facilities 


5.07 


A.A6 


5.13 


A.A8 


-O.OA 


0.02 


Courses 


A. 79 


3.92 


5. OA 


A. 55 


+0.38 


14.21** 



* : p < .05 (df«l/697) 
** : p .01 (df«l/697) 



Multivariate Analysis of Variance for the Mean Standard Scores of the 
Old and New Curriculum Sophomores on the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) 



Old 
Curriculum 
(May 1969) 



Thinking Introversion 48.3 

Theoretical Orientation 46.7 

Estheticism 51.5 

Complexity 52.6 

Autonomy 56.1 

Religious Liberalism 56.0 

Social Extroversion 45.6 

Impulse Expression 55.6 

Personal Integration 48.9 

Lack of Anxiety 47.5 

Altruism 49.3 

Practical Outlook 47.1 

Femininity-Masculinity 47.0 

Response Bias 45.1 



New 

Curriculum Differences 



(May 1971) (1971-1969) F Values 



51.1 +2.8 5.95* 

50.0 +3.3 7.62** 

52.1 +0.6 0.34 
56.0 . +3.4 6.43* 

58.5 +2.4 5.52* 
55.7 ^0.3 0.13 

45.7 +0.1 0.02 

55.6 0.0 0.00 
51.4 +2.5 4.88* 
50.0 +2.5 4.97* 

50.8 +1.5 1.89 
A2.8 -4.3 15.81** 
^5.9 -1.1 1.00 
A8.6 +3.5 10. 56^--* 



* : p<:.05 (df«l/292) 
** : p<r.01 (df«l/292) 



Analysis of Variance for the Mean Change in 
CEEB English Achievement from High School to College 
for New and Old Curriculum Freshmen Who Took Both Tests 

Old New F 

Curriculum Curriculum Values 

High School Score 543 529 

College Score 534 541, 

Mean Change -9 +12 8.64** 



**p< .01 (df =1/249) 



Multivariate Analysis of Covariance for the Mean Standard Scores of 
Old and New Curriculum Sophomores on 
the Survey of College Achievement (SCA) 



Old 
Curriculum 
Sophomores 
(May 1969) 



Covariates 

High School 7.ile 76 

SAT Verbal 527 

SAT Math 549 

SCA Scales 

English Composition 51.7 

Humanities 54.8 

Social Science 52.5 

Natural Science 52.4 

Hatheraatics 50.9 



New P Values 

Curriculum Differences Adjusted for 

Sophomores (1971-1969) Covariates 

(May 1970 



72 -5.0 

512 -15.0 

544 -5.0 

50.3 -1.4 0.07 

52.6 -2.2 2.18 

52.3 -0.2 0.47 

50.8 -1.6 1.51 

52.3 +1.4 4.92* 



*p<.05 (df =1/297) 



Coniparison of the Number of Cnirses Reouired for GrafUialion in the 
Old and Nev; Hiram Collcj^c Curricula 



Old ^^^^r iculum 
(throu^ih iyb8-iy(»9) 



Kcw Ct!rr i c u 1 'im 
(1969-T^)?0 and aftoi ) 



2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 



18 



Freshman English 
Literature 
Foreign Language 
Fine Arts 
Religion 
Social Science 
Natural Science 
Mathematics 
Senior Liberal Studies 



General Ro({nlremenls in Courses 

\ Freshman Institute (cohmuuiic m i(MiS 



c,8^ 



workshop and orieulati(Mi to iho 
curr icu lum) 

Freshnum Coiloquia (small sominnrs 
on various topics'^ 

20th Century Course (lars»(» U'Ciin-<- 
and film course on major issues of 
20th Century) 

Interdisciplinary Courses (topical , 
often team taught courses in 
science, social science, arts and 
humanit ies) 



Mn jor Concentration and Klectives 
10 Major Field c,17 Area of Concentration 

3 Required for Major 

5 tlectives c, 11 Eloctives 

18 C.28 



36 



Total for Graduation 



